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Art. L—Prescorr’s Conquest oF PERv. 

The History of the Conquest of Peru, with a preliminary 
view of the Civilization of the Incas. By Witu1aM H. 
PRESCOTT. 

‘“‘Congeste cumulantur opes, orbisque rapinas 
Accipit.” Claudian, in Ruf. lib. I. v. 194 
“ Lo color de religion 
Van a buscar plata y oro 
Del encubierto tesoro.” 
Lope de Vega, El Nueva Mundo, Jorn. 1. 

In two volumes. Harper & Brothers; New-York. 1847. 

Continued and Concluding Notice.) 


We resume trom the work before us, our narrative of the 
Conquest of Peru. We left Pizarro in possession of the 
great capital city of the Incas. His progress, thus far, has 
been most easy. His very audacity has been the secret of 
his successes. The Peruvians have been taken by sur- 
prise, and awed into temporary submission by the novel 
aspects and the presumption of the invaders. It was ne- 
cessary that the Spanish Captain should secure himself in 
the position which he had gained. Pizarro was too saga- 
cious not to perceive that, with the increased familiarity of 
the Peruvians with the arts and arms of their conquerors, 
they would renew their courage. Oppression would rouse 
the nation into rebellion; and the shame which a proud 
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and military people would naturally feel at their overthrow, 
by such a handful of enemies, would prompt them to the 
most desperate exhibitions of their strength. There was 
yet a method by which they might be disarmed—by which 
their passions might be modified in the gratification of 
their national vanity. ‘The true heir of -the Peruvian 
Sceptre,—the legitimate son of Huayna Capac, the Inca, 
was still surviving in the person of Manco, the brother of 
Huascar, who had been murdered by Atahuallpa. The 
latter, we must not forget, had been an usurper, who had 
been punished for his offences against Peruvian legitimac y 
by our loyal Spaniards. ‘To raise Manco to the throne of 
the Incas, and thus secure the devotion of the Peruvians, 
was now the policy of Pizarro. But this elevation by no 
means implied the independence of the native monarch; on 
the contrary, it was the proof of his humiliation. He was 
to be the mere creature of the invader, chosen simply for 
his purposes, to be used as a means of deluding his peo- 
ple, and to be cast off when his employment was no longer 
profitable to the conquerors. We shall see that Pizarro 
was somewhat deceived in his calculations. No pains were 
spared, however, in making the pageant of his coronation 
as complete as possible, the better to deceive the Peruvians. 
The nobles and the people, with the Spanish army, were 
all paraded to behold and participate in the event. ‘The 
great square of Cuzco was crowded with assembled mul- 
titudes. The Spanish priest, Valverde, went through the 
ceremony ot the mass, and the hand of Pizarro conferred 
upon the Inca, Manco, the fringed diadem of Peruvian 
Sovereignty. But the very proceedings which asserted the 
royalty of the Inca, declared the supremacy of the Castil- 
ian Crown, and required the obeisance of all present to its 
authority ; and the cup of sparkling chicha which Manco 
pledged to the Spanish Captain, in the moment of his in- 
auguration, was a pledge of his own self-sacrifice, and the 
degradation of his race. 'The ceremonies were closed with 
a spectacle, in accordance with the custom of the Peruvians, 
in all such cases, which is too curious and peculiar'to be 
omitted in this notice. 

The dead were called upon, as witnesses of the eleva- 
tion of their successor. The Incas, by whom he had been 
preceded, had been embalmed and preserved as mummies. 
In this art, the Peruvians seem to have been even more 
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skilful than the Egyptians, since they were able to pre- 
serve the mortal features of the corpse with a singular 
truthfulness and fidelity to the lineaments and form of the 
living man. ‘These mummies of their princes, thus pre- 
served, were all consigned to the great Temple of the Sun 
at Cuzco. Here they occupied a vast apartment to them- 
selves, the Incas on one side and their Queens opposite, 
each occupying a chair of gold, clothed in regal attire, sit- 
ting with their hands crossed placidly upon their bosoms, 
and looking as they had done in life; conscious to all 
appearance still, but subdued as it were, in contem- 
plation and prayer, with heads drooping upon their bosoms, 
and eyes closed in devotion. In this awful sanctuary, the 
living prince might gather lessons of his own state and 
mortality, and be ennobled in his purposes by contemplat- 
ing the persons of those most glorious in their achieve- 
ments among the princes of the past. Some such influence 
was probably desired in the adoption of the custom, by 
which these dead witnesses were required to be present at 
the coronation of each new sovereign. The practice was 
too important to be omitted at the elevation of the proteg: 
of the Spanish conqueror. At the banquet table which 
was spread in the great square of the royal city, each 
ghostly form took its appointed seat, attended each by a 
special retinue, who performed all the menial offices, as if 
the object of their care were still sensible to their attendance. 
The guests drank deep in honor of the illustrious dead, 
and in the potency of their draughts, the degraded Peruvi- 
ans, their new sovereign at their head, seemed wholly to 
forget that their orgies were dictated and devised by an in- 
vader whose foot was upon their own necks. Could their 
silent witnesses have spoken! The festivities were con- 
tinued, night after night, by the giddy population of Cuzco, 
who were either insensible to their shame, or were disposed 
to drown their remembrance in the uproar of excitement. 
The Spaniards, meanwhile, were busily employed in secur- 
ing for themselves, all the substantials of authority. P- 
zarro devised for Cuzco, a municipal government borrowed 
from the cities of the parent country. Among his magis- 
trates, were his brothers, Gonzalo and Juan, and he him- 
self adopted the style of Govenor; Valverde, the priest, was 
named Bishop of Cuzco, and the interests of religion were 
not by any means forgotten in the rapacity of avarice or 
the wild excitements of war 
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The elevation of Manco, did not pacify the nation. There 
were still chieftains, adherents of Atahuallpa, who burned 
to revenge his fate and to wrest theirnation from the grasp 
of the invader. These hung about the neighborhood of 
Cuzco in watching for their opportunities. Had the whole 
nation been informed by their spirit and patriotism, the 
Spaniards had not triumphed. But they were unsustained 
by the great body of the people. Against this force, Pi- 
zarro sent Almagro with a small body of horse. He was 
accompanied by the new Inca with a large array of natives. 
The expedition was successful after several sharp encoun- 
ters. The Indians were dispersed, and Quizquiz, their 
commander, one of the best and bravest of the officers of 
Atahuallpa, was at length massacred by the remnant of 
his own followers, who, despairing of success, from repeated 
defeats, were wearied out by his frequent misfortunes, and 
by that stubborn courage which refused to sink beneath 
them. But, the conquests of Pizarro were not complete 
by the overthrow of the Peruvian chieftain. He was not 
permitted to sleep upon his securities. He was threatened 
by a new and still more formidable danger. This was 
from the sudden arrival upon the coast, of a strong body of 
Spanish troops, under Pedro de Alvarado, the celebrated 
officer who had served with so much good fortune and 
distinction, with Cortéz, in the invasion of the Aztec em- 
pire. To this cavalier had been assigned, as the reward 
of his great services, the government of Guatemala. But 
his cupidity was not satisfied with this possession. The 
wonderful reports of Pizarro’s successes in Peru, excited 
his emulation and his avarice. He had been told that those 
conquests were confined chiefly to Peru, and did not ex- 
tend to the northern kingdom of Quito, the ancient resi- 
dence of Atahuallpa, and the supposed depository of all 
his treasures. Alvarado wanted nothing but a pretext, and 
he quickly found one. Affecting to regard the latter region 
as entirely without the jurisdiction of Pizarro, he threw 
himself into the country with a force admirably appointed, 
of five hundred men, and began his march directly for 
Quito. He little knew that Pizarro had been before him. 
One of his captains, Sebastian Benalcazar, “a cavalier 
who afterwards placed his name in the first rank of the 
South American Conquerors, for courage, capacity and cru- 
elty ;” had already, after repeated conflicts with the Indians, 
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planted the banners of Castile on the towers of Atahuallpa. 
But his spoils had not met his expectations, and while he 
meditated his disappointments, he was suddenly roused by 
tidings of the approach of Alvarado. 

This latter chieftain, when he set forth upon his expedi- 
tion, neither dreamed that a Spaniard had been before him, 
nor conjectured the perils of the enterprise he had so rashly 
and so improperly undertaken. The details of his fearful 
march through the snowy passes of the mountains in mid- 
winter, form one of the most terrible chapters in history. 
Mr. Prescott has given it with excellent effect in the narra- 
tive before us. The courage and firmness of Alvarado 
enabled him to triumph over obstacles beneath which most 
leaders must have perished or succumbed. His followers 
were frozen in their saddles, and the carcasses of men and 
horses marked each day’s fearful progress. One-fourth ot 
his Spanish troops perished, and fully two thousand of his 
Indian auxiliaries, ere he emerged from the snowy passes 
of the mountains. With the tidings of his march, Alma- 
gro was despatched to reinforce Benalcazar, who was in 
possession of Quito, and whose fidelity was somewhat 
questioned, as his expedition to Quito had not been autho- 
rized by his commander. Almagro awaited the approach 
of Alvarado on the plains of Riobamba. His force was 
still inferior to that of Alvarado; but he had the authority 
of law in his favor. His policy was to avoid an open rup- 
ture; a policy which, now that Quito no longer offered 
temptations to cupidity, was also thatof Alvarado. Nego- 
tiations were opened between the two captains, which re- 
sulted in the transfer to Almagro of all the forces brought 
by Alvarado, his fleet, stores, troops.and munitions of war, 
for an equivalent in money. One hundred thousand pesos 
de oro was the stipulated sum which the latter consented 
to receive for his entire armament: a sum which did not 
compensate him for his outfit and losses, and certainly of- 
fered but an inadequate satisfaction for those wild hopes 
of plunder which had first prompted the expedition against 
Quito, 

This negotiation put at rest the worst apprehensions of 
Pizarro. “The reduction of Peru might now be consi- 
dered as, in a manner, accomplished.” Some barbarous 
tribes in the -interior still held out, but it required but a 
moderate force to bring them into subjection. Quito and 
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Cuzco, the two imperial cities, had submitted. 'The armies 
of Atahuallpa had everywhere been beaten—the empire 
was in fact dissolved, and the prince who bore the shadowy 
sceptre of the Incas, was, at this time, a mere puppet in the 
keeping of the conqueror. 'T’o consolidate his conquests 
was the first object of Pizarro. A capital city was to be 
established. Cuzco was among the mountains, too remote 
from the seaboard and unsuited to commercial purposes 
The fruitful valley of Rimac, through which flowed a 
broad and beautiful river, won the preference of Pizarro. 
His intelligent eye beheld the commodious haven for a 
large commerce in the stream before him. The situation 
was central, the climate was delightful, and the ocean lay 
in submissive waiting at its doors. Here, then, he laid the 
foundations of his capital, to which he gave the imposing, 
but fatiguing name of Cuidad de los Reyes, (City of Kings,) 
a name which soon gave way to the wr ne bh one of Lima, 
which it still bears, and which is supposed to be only a 
corm ion by the Spaniards, of the Indian word Rimac, by 
which the vi alley was known before. The city was well 
laid out, on an improved and princely plan. ‘The Indians 
were drawn from a distance of more than a hundred miles 
to aid in the work, which, prosecuted under the eye of Pi- 
zarro himself, went forward with a degree of rapidity which 
soon made the greatest results apparent to the eye. ‘The 
Spaniards built solidly as well as rapidly, and Lima still 
affords proofs of the excellent masonry of that day, which 
has stood, in addition to the assaults of time, the shocks 
of those repeated earthquakes which have so frequently 
threatened to lay the fair capital in ruins. 

Meanwhile, Hernando Pizarro had made his appearance 
in Spain. His return, laden with proofs of the wealth of 
Peru, the trophies of his brother’s conquests, had confirmed 
all the promises which the latter had made to the crown. 
He was received with the highest favor and distinction, 
was honored with nobility, empowered to equip and com- 
mand an armament, and ihe royal officers were required 
to assist and facilitate all his objects. The royal grants 
already made to Francisco Pizarro were confirmed, nor 
was Almagro forgotte n. He was empowered to discover 
and occupy the country for the distance of two hundred 
leagues, beginning at the southern limit of Pizarro’s terri- 
tory. Almagro was in charge of Cuzco, whither he had 
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been sent by Pizarro, when the tidings were first brought 
to him of this new commission from the monarch. The 
effect was to disturb his equi librium, 'The old soldier was 
jealous of the Pizarros. They had no doubt given him 
eause of jealousy, and the deportment of Hernando Pizarro 
in particular, had outraged his dignity and self-esteem 
He was anxious to shake off his dependence upon them, 
andthe rumors of his new distinctions seemed to afford 
him the desired opportunity. As yet, the official informa- 
tion had not reached the country, Hernando Pizarro, on 
his return, had been met by contrary winds and driven 
back to Spain by storms, When, finally, he had reached 
Nombre de Dios, no preparations had been made for his 
coming, and his command was dispe rsed by various disas- 
ters. A weary time elapsed before he could rejoin his bro 
ther in Peru, and, in the meanwhile, the friends of Almagro 
had succeeded in conveying to the old soldier a garbled 
extract from the despatches, by which his authority had 
been assigned him, Construing this authority as best suited 
his desires, Almagro entered upon the sway of Cuzco, which 
Juan and Gonzalo Pizarro, acting under instructions from 
Francisco, unhesitatingly yielded up to him, Greatly ela- 
ted at his position, he now ventured to declare that, in the 
exercise of his present authority, he acknowledged no su- 
perior, His flatterers encouraged him in this arrogance, 
and insisted that Cuzco was south of the territory assigned 
to Pizarro, and was consequently within that which had 
been allotted to the jurisdiction of Almagro, The soldiers 
who came with Alvarado, and who were ‘chiefly in the 
command of Almagro, fomented this spirit of assumption 
and insubordination, and, in the errors of their leader, they 
found a sanction for excesses which Pizarro had never suf- 
fered among his followers. ‘They preyed upon the native 
population of Cuzco, in a spirit of unbridled license which 
stopped at no excesses, and plundered the citizens as reck 
lessly as if the place had only just been taken by storm 
l"earing the evil consequences that might ensue from these 
wanton and ill.judged proceedings, Francisco Pizarro, still 
at Lima, sent despatches to his brothers to resume the go 
vernment of Cuzco. He himself did not yet know what 
was the extent of Almagro’s authority, and had his own 
doubts whether the control of the latter did not really in 
clude the capital city of the Incas, But as Almagro had 
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no official right yet to enter upon the government, he was 
resolved that he should not anticipate his authority, and 
his instructions to his brothers were avowedly temporary, 
and to extend only to the period when Almagro should re- 
ceive his credentials. But the latter was by no means sat- 
isfied to relinquish a power whieh he was prepared to re- 
gard as his right, and the result was the division of the 
parties into separate factions, which absorbed all the popu- 
lation of the city, the native as well as the Spanish. Mat- 
ters were procee ding to extre mities, the contending factions 
were about to decide the question by an appeal to arms, 
when Francisco Pizarro, advised of the fatal consequences 
of his recent mandate, suddenly made his appearance 
among the excited parties. A reconciliation was effected 
between the two chiefs, and witnessed by a treaty, the 
guaranties to which were solemnly sought in oaths taken 
by both parties, upon the Holy Sacrament. These bound 
them to mutual forbearance in their selfish relations, and 
mutual endeavors in the further prosecution of the con- 
quest, and thus did these ancient politicians enter into grave 
and deliberate stipulations to entertain good faith and prac- 
tice honesty, which would scarcely seem to have been ne- 
cessary among men having the slightest claims to any vir 
tue. But these mutual promises and pledges did not de- 
ceive either of the professing parties. ‘They were only 
shows with which each sought to maintain appearances 
himself, and perhaps gain something from his neighbor. 
The Spaniards knew each other perfectly, and but few of 
them, after a single lustre’s experience in the New World, 
would be taken in by any promises or professions which 
policy might tempt the professing party to violate. It 
was in the absence of any more certain securities, though 
without the slightest confidence in these, that they required 
from each other the awful sanctions and solemn offices of 

ligion. Faint hope might harbor in the bosom of one or 
hoth of the parties, that the other would respect the pledges 
which he himself only needed a profitable occasion to fling 
away from him with indifference and scorn. 

The substantial result of these negotiations was in favor 
of Pizarro. It secured the departure of Almagro from 
Cuzco. This was a prudent step on the part of the latter. 
He was by no means a match for Pizarro, whose power he 
feared, and whose policy he felt to be at all times vastly 
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more far-seeing than his own. Raising his standard for 
Chili, accordingly, he prepared to put a sufficient space be- 
tween himself and his rival; and, for a season, appeared 
tacitly to yield his claims upon the city of Cuzco. Being 
a popular favorite, frank in his manners, and liberal to pro- 
fligacy in his favors, he did not find it difficult to obtain an 
imposing array of recruits for his new enterprize. His 
departure, with the least subordinate of the adventurers, 
relieved Pizarro from a fruitful source of disquiet, and ena- 
bled him once more to concentrate himself upon those duties, 
in the organization of his government, in which this rude 
and hardy soldier had shown himself quite as competent, 
as in his merely military character. Lima grew rapidly 
beneath his fostering protection and guardian energies, and 
still remains, one of the most noble witnesses of his enter- 
prize and genius. Other towns and cities he established 
along the Pacific, less imposing and beautiful, but still val- 
uable as marts of commercial wealth and industry ; and 
still other plans and purposes were working in his mind, 
the accomplishment of which, however, was suddenly 
checked by a dangerous influence which now threatened 
the conqueror from an unexpected quarter. This was the 
native population. 

Hitherto the Peruvians had shown themselves sufficient- 
ly submissive. ‘The puppet which had been put on them, 
with the name of the Inca, had pacified their national pride 
for a season; but Manco was not satisfied to be a puppet. 
He was a man of more eharacter than the Spaniards had 
supposed him; and when he found himself in possession 
of the shadow of authority only, and denied its substance, 
he grew discontented. His repeated demands, to be per- 
mitted the exercise of a power commensurate with his title, 
had always been evaded by Pizarro; and this denial was 
followed up by humiliations at the hands of the Spaniards, 
which he was compelled to endure in common with his 
people. Vexed to find himself a tool, and despised by the 
very hands that used him, his personal mortification led 
the way to the development of his national sympathies. A 
sense of his wrongs became the avenue to his patriotism, 
and seeing through his individual griefs, he more readily 
perceived those igjuries to which the whole nation had 
been subjected under the rule of the foreigner. These 
wrongs had been sufficiently numerous. ‘To say nothing 
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of these usurpations which had butchered a monarch, and 
massacred his favorite chiefs—which had subverted the 
ancient institutions of the country and degraded its aristoc- 
racy, there were other crimes of which the Spaniards had 
been guilty, which stung the popular feeling through all its 
sympathies. ‘The temples of their re ligion had been con- 
verted into stables ; the sanctity of the religious houses had 
been violated; their convents—for the Peruvians main- 
tained institutions of this sort devoted to chastity, in which 
there were thousands of maids and matrons—were sacked, 
and the wretched inmates became the prey of a licentious 
soldiery. The wife of the Inca himself, fell a victim to 
the lusts of some of the Castilian officers, and this last 
crime, in all probability, gave vitality to that sentiment of 
independence in the breast of Manco, which prompted him 
to an effort by which his country might be rescued from the 
domination of the stranger. 

The first step of the Inca towards the attainment of this 
object, was to effect his escape from Cuzco and the actual 
presence of the Spaniards. His plans were freely discuss- 
ed among his nobles and the native priesthood. They 
proposed to take advantage of the dissensions between Pi- 
zarro and Almagro, and to prepare their people for insur- 
rection as scon as the troops under Almagro had with- 
drawn from the city. But the preliminary purpose failed. 
The Inca did succeed in leaving Cuzco, but he was pur- 
sued by Juan Pizarro, found concealed in a thicket, brought 
back and placed under a strong guard in the fortress. 
Here he might have remained until relieved by death, or 
by some such proceeding as that which relieved his prede- 
cessor, the Inca Atahuallpa, from his humiliations,—the 
stake ;—but for the return of Hernando Pizarro from his 
foreign mission. ‘To this brother, Francisco Pizarro con- 
signed the keeping of Cuzco, which was now discovered 
to lie within the domains which the royal grant had con- 
ferred upon himself, and was accordingly entirely free from 
the jurisdiction of Almagro, Hernando immediately pro- 
ceeded to take possession of his government, in order to 
maintain an adequate watch upon the movements of Al- 
magro, and defeat any attempt of the latter at usurpation. 
Hernando, on reaching Cuzco, oe an unusual de- 
gree of kindness for the imprisoned Inc& 'Though one of 
the haughtiest of Spanish captains, among his own people 
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and associates, this warrior had ever shown a most remark- 
able sympathy for the Indians. He had been very friendly 
to Atahuallpa, and had he been in the camp, at the time of 
the execution of that Prince, it was thoughtthat his cruel 
fate would have been averted. He now released Manco from 
prison and took him to his own intimacy. The crafty In- 
dian, with the cunning which is characteristic of the race. 
availed himself of his new liberty to prosecute his plans 
for the insurrection, but so secretly and adroitly that he 
gave no cause for suspicion. Aware of the besotting infir- 
mity of the Spaniards, and that avarice was the blinding 
weakness of the conqueror, the wily Inca professed to be 
in possession of certain secret knowledge which would 
conduct to heaps of hidden Bac His story was so 
plausible, and the cupidity of Hernando so great, that he 
readily found belief, and was at length permitted to depart, 
under the conduct of two Spanish soldiers, in pursuit of a 
golden statue of Huayna Capac, his father, which lay in 
waiting for him in some cave among the neighboring An- 
des. It need scarce be said that Hernando saw no more of 
him, and heard no more of the golden statue. The Inca 
availed himself of his freedom to arm his people, and when 
Pizarro sent out in search of him, the whole country was 
found to be in arms, with the Peruvian monarch as its 
leader! Juan Pizarro at the head of sixty horse, was en- 
countered by a formidable force.at the river Yucay, and in 
a severe fight, succeeded rather in trampling down than 
discomfiting the enemy. ‘They were prepared to renew 
the battle the day after, all the passes of the mountains 
being filled with their warriors, and exhibiting a discipline 
and martial spirit such as filled the Spanish captain with 
equal wonder and dismay. A second battle resulted as 
the preceding had done, in the temporary defeat of the Pe- 
ruvians, but not in the victory of their assailants. 'These 
unprofitable hostilities still continued for one or two more 
days, when Juan Pizarro was surprised by a summons 
from his brother, to return with alle xpedition to Cuzco, 
a h was now beseiged by the enemy. Closely followe d 
by the Indians, with whom he had so fruitlessly fought, and 
who pursued him with songs and yells of hate and tri- 
umph, he arrived with his diminished squadron, before 
nightfall in sight of the capital. Here the spectacle that 
met his eyes was such as might well confound the soul of 
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most chivalric enterprize. The city was environed by a 
host computed to contain no less than two hundred thou- 
sand warriors. For the first time the Spaniards beheld in 
all its pomp and terrors an army of the Peruvian Incas. The 
sight was no less grand and beautiful, than imposing from 
its terrors. ‘The military costume of the Peruvians, en- 
riched with golden crests and glittering banners, and rich 
plumes, and panoplies of the most exquisite material and 
workmanship, presented a spectacle of rarest magnificence, 
Their dusky battalions were spread away, on every side, to 
the very verge of the mountains. Their long lances and 
battle axes, barbed and edged with shining copper, waved 
in forest-like masses, in intricate confusion, beneath the 
rays of the setting sun. But this mighty host offered no 
obstacle to the entrance of Juan Pizarro and his little squad- 
ron within the walls of the city. ‘They were only so many 
more victims passing within the toils, to be swept away by 
fire or by famine hereafter. The siege of Cuzco com- 
menced in February, 1536, and constituted one of the most 
memorable events in the conquest of Peru. Juan Pizarro 
had arrived in season to behold the opening of the scene. 
‘The Spaniards were aroused before the dawn, by the hide- 
ous clamours of the first assault,—the conch, the trumpet, 
and the atabal, mingling their dissonant music with the 
fierce war cries of the savages, as they hurled their missiles 
into the city. ‘Their darts.and stones, for they were sling- 
ers as well as bowmen, fell harmlessly ; but not so with 
their fiery arrows, which, wrapped in cotton, and previous- 
ly steeped in bitumen, descended with an unconquerable 
blaze upon the roofs of the houses, and speedily set them 
on fire. The conflagration began simultaneously at diffe- 
rent quarters of the city. The roofs made of thatch, were 
soon ignited. ‘The city was soon one mighty mass of 
flame. 'The Spaniards were encamped in the great square, 
partly under awnings and partly in the halls of a former 
Inca. The roof which sheltered them was repeatedly on 
fire, but by the active intervention of the Blessed Virgin, 
who was distinctly seen to hover over the spot, the flames 
were soon extinguished, and indeed refused to burn. St. 
James was also busy in a like service, and to his activity 
at this time and in subsequent conflicts with the Peruvians, 
the Spaniards acknowledge themselves to have been parti- 
cularly indebted. Indeed, it is very certain, that as res- 
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pects the fire, they could do nothing for themselves. The 

were particularly fortunate in occ upy ing a position which 
afforded them a large open space, thus separating them 
from the immediate scope of the conflagration. Day and 
night the flames continued to rage. ‘Tower and temple, 
hall and hovel, went down beneath their undise riminating 
fury. Full one-half of the great capital, the pride of the 
Incas, the abode of their tutelar deity, was laid in ashes 
by the hands of his own worshippers. But their piety ex- 
cused the sacrilege, on the plea . their patriotism—as the 
spot had been previously defiled by the conquerors. 

The Spaniards did not tamely submit to the assaults of 
their enemies. ‘Their sallies were frequently made, and, 
on such occasions, were marked by a slaughter which, but 
for the prodigious multitudes of their besiegers, must have 
soon ended in their dispersion. The Peruvians prepared 
themselves for these terrible sallies with a genius which 
had not disdained to take its lessons from their enemies, 
and which had studied its master with considerable dili- 
gence. They planted stakes and threw barricades oe 
the path of the cavalry, to remove which was a work « 
time, which the Indian archery did not suffer to escape un- 
employed. The bow, the sling and the lasso became 
equally fearful to the horsemen entangled among the ruins 
of fallen houses, and struggling against impediments art- 
fully arranged to neutralize all the advantages which the 
lance or the sabre could gather from the employment of 
the steed. ‘The horse or rider once overthrown, the Peru- 
vian dexterously bestrode the animal—thus attempting a 
feat which the fiercer Aztec found too much for his courage. 
Many of the Peruvians were thus mounted. The Inca 
himself rode a war-horse, which he had learned from the 
Spaniards themselves to manage with considerable address. 
His time had not been left unemployed while in captivity. 
He had adopted the European costume, and, with seve ral 
of his nobles, wore a helmet and carried sword, lance and 
buckler, after the fashion of the conquerors. 

The Spaniards were kept at their weapons night and 
day. The fortress, which overlooked the city, and which, 
in their too easy confidence, they had feebly garrisoned, 
now fell into the hands of the beseigers, and from which 
they sent down showers of missiles, which constituted the 
worst danger to the besieged Many were for abandoning 
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the place and cutting their way through the enemy. But 
though comme nding itself to the chivalrous, the measure 
was not one to be adopted with any hope of success. Be- 
sides, it was a point of honor with the Pizarros to hold the 
place, and they had arguments, full of hope, which en- 
couraged them to oppose the European capacity for endu- 
rance, to the capricious enterprise and valor of the Indian. 
A desperate sally was now devised by Hernando Pizarro, 
whieh took the Peruvians completely by surprise. For 
some moments there was little resistance, and the slaughter 
was terrible; but the Indians gradually recovered them- 
selves and fought hand to hand with the assailants, with a 
courage and a degree of discipline which they are said to 
have derived from certain of their prisoners, ‘whet lives 
they had spared on account of their military lessons. 'The 
fight was hotly contested. European art and endurance 
finally triumphed, and it was only when sated with slaugh- 


ter that the Castilian ( val returned to the capite’ Me 
seized this moment o rery succéss to ende&vbv ux 
recovery of the citade iosé Commanding position had 


been the sorest — ufc@:to his forces. ‘The enterprise 
was confided to Juan Pizarro, an adventurous warrior, full 
of chivalrous ambition, and brave like the rest of the Pi- 
zarros. ‘The enterprise was one of exceeding difficulty 
and danger. ‘I'he foriress stood high on a rocky eminence, 
inaccessible on one side, where it was defended by a single 
wall, which overlooked the city. Easy of access from the 
open country, it was protected on that side by two semi- 
circular walls, each about twelve hundred feet in length 
and of great thickness. Within the interior wall was the 
fortress, consisting of three strong towers, one of great 
height. ‘These were held by a strong garrison, under the 
command of one of the Peruvian nobles, a man of athletic 
person and of the most dauntless courage. ; 

A judicious movement, which diverted the attention of 
the besiegers from his true object, enabled Juan Pizarro to 
penetrate the mountain passes without opposition. His 
progress was a work of caution as well as valor. But, in 
spite of most of his precautions, the Peruvians were pre- 
pared for him when he approached the second parapet. 
The outer wall he had only succeeded in passing during 
the night, when the Indian. nations do not attempt enter- 
prises themselves and scarcely anticipate them in their foes. 
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The Spanish Captain proceeded at once to his work, to 
make a breach in the fortifications, in the face of a perfect 
storm of stones, darts and other missiles. He had been 
wounded some days before in the jaw, and, as his helmet 

gave him pain, he rashly threw it aside, and, though lead- 
ing the assault, relied wholly for protection on his buckler. 
The parapet was taken after a desperate conflict, and the 
rallying point of the fugitive Peruvians was a kind of ter- 
race, Which was protected from the principal tower. Lead- 
ing the assault again, Juan was struck down by a blow 
from a huge stone upon his head. Prostrate and incapa- 
ble, sensible, perhaps, that his hurt was mortal, the daunt- 
less captain still cried to his men in language of encourage- 
ment. Hernando Pizarro, apprised of Juan’s fall, was yet 
sensible of the necessity of prosecuting the enterprise. 
Leaving the town in charge of Gonzalo Pizarro, he took 
the place of Juan, and laid vigorous siege to the fortresses. 


Ore of them soon fell into his © ads. The other, the 
vugcot, Which was held bx valiant noble, whose 
strength and spirit had already « randed the admiration 


of the Spaniards, offered a more formidable resistance. 
This chief, covered with a Spanish buckler and cuirass, 
and wielding a formidable mace garnished with knobs of 
copper, strode the barriers, striking down each more adven- 
turous assailant who came within his reach. Hernando 
Pizarro, who could admire valor in his enemy, gave orders 
that he should be taken alive; but the warrior was not to 
be taken. When resistance was hopeless, and the Span- 
iards, after a terrible conflict, made themselves masters of 
the fortress, this valiant noble flung himself from the bat- 
tlements and perished like an ancient Roman. Hernando 
secured the tower by a small garrison and returned in tri- 
umph to his quarters. 

But his successes brought him little real relief. The 
siege was protracted for weeks and months, and there were 
no reinforcements. Was he abandoned by the Governor, 
his brother, to his fate? This was not the case. But the 
insurrection had been so well planned that the explosion 
was simultaneous in all the places in possession of the 
Spaniards. ‘The Peruvians had assailed Francisco at the 
same moment with Hernando Pizarro, laying siege to Lima 
as they had done to Cuzco. But the v: alley of Rimac and 
the country around the capite il, open, of lev el character, 
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and suitable to the operations of cavalry, offered no such 
securities for Indian warfare as in the mountainous. regions 
of the interior, Francisco Pizarro, as soon as menaced by 
the Peruvians, sent such a force of horse against them as 
drove them in hopeless terror from his neighborhood. But 
they did not disband in consequence of this defeat. They 
kept in the distance, but between Lima and the capital, 
‘They cut off all his intercourse with the interior. He con- 
jectured, if he did not absolutely know, the condition of 
Cuzco, and made repeated efforts to relieve it. Four seve- 
ral detachments of horse, under his best leaders, four hun- 
dred men in all, were despatched, at different times, for this 
purpose. But they were invariably cut off by the Perv- 
vians, who suffered them only to penetrate the mountain 
passes where they were easily destroyed or overcome. 
None of them reached their place of destination. Great 
was the consternation at Lima. Many of the Spaniards 
would have abandoned the country, and were for using the 
shipping for that purpose. But Pizarro would not consent 
to such a base desertion of his people in the interior. He 
removed the temptation to flight from his followers by send- 
ing off the shipping for assistance to Panama and other 
places, making the most liberal proposals to Alvarado, 
among others—the invader whom he lately so much fear- 
ed—to come and help him in the maintenance of his con- 
quests. This large concession, of itself, sufficiently proves 
the peril of the conquerors. 

Nearly six months had elapsed, and the legions of Peru 
still lay encamped around the city of Cuzco. They had 
shown themselves equally enduring and tenacious of their 
purpose ; but they were beginning to suffer by the want of 
provisions. It was necessary that their crops of maize 
should be planted, and to this neeessity of the Indians 
were the Spaniards indebted for their withdrawal from the 
leaguer. ‘The Inca was compelled to disband the greater 
part of his forces, but he still kept a sufficiently numerous 
army in attendance on his person, while he withdrew to a 
strongly fortified place, called Tambo, south of the valley 

Yuecay, which had been a favorite residence of his an- 
pin He had also in the field several large bodies of 
troops, which were kept for the purposes of observation, 
and with the view of cutting off supplies from the Span- 
iards. Relieved, however, from the presence of their 
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mighty hosts, Hernando Pizarro soon found his way to the 
open field, and gathered ample stores for his troops. But 
these forays were only obtained after a struggle, and at 
the cost of blood. The Peruvians greatly increased in 
skill and audacity, and, in personal combat, armed with 
sling, bow, lasso and sometimes with battle-axe, the Peru- 
vian Warrior was not greatly inferior to the Spanish cava- 
lier. “The ground around Cuzco became a battle-field, 
like the vega of Granada, in which Christian and Pagan 
displayed the characteristics of their peculiar warfare, and 
many a deed of heroism was performed, which wanted 
only the song of the minstrel to shed around it a glory like 
that which rested on the last days of the Moslem of Spain.” 
One attempt of Hernando Pizarro, at the head of a select 
body of horse, to surprise the Inca, Manco, in his strong- 
hold a. ‘Tambo, in which the Spaniards were baffled and 
severely handled by their enemy, showed the Peruvian 
monarch to have gained in vigilance, while he lost nothing 
in valor, in withdrawing from the more active operations 
of the field. “But this was the last triumph of the Inca.” 
He was subsequently murdered by certain Spaniards, of 
the faction of Almagro, to whom his people had given pro 
tection, and whom they massacred in turn; but not imme- 
diately in connection with the events in which we are now 
interested. But as he no longer occupies that prominent 
interest in our narrative which his achievements necessarily 
commanded, we shall anticipate the regular course of events, 
by summing up, in this place, the few details which distin- 
guish his subsequent career, and which Mr. Prescott hap- 
pily conveys in his brief but comprehensive delineation of 
his character. “'Though foiled in the end,” says our his- 
torian, “ by the superior science of his adversary, the young 
barbarian still showed the same unconquerable spirit as 
before. He withdrew into the fastnesses of his native 
mountains, whence, sallying forth, as occasion offer d, he 
fell on the caravan of the traveller, or on some scattered 
party of the military, and, in the event of a civil war, was 
sure to throw his own weight into the weaker scale, thus 
prolonging the contest of his enemies and feeding his re- 
venge by the sight of their calamities. Moving lightly 
from spot to spot, he eluded pursuit amidst the wilds of 
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the Cordilleras, and. hovering in the neighborhood of the 
towns. or lving in ambush on the great thoroughfares of 
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the country, the Inca, Manco, made his name a terror to 
the Spaniards. Often did they hold out to» him terms of 
accommodation, and every succeeding ruler, down to Blasco 
YuUneZ, bore instructions from the crown to employ every 
conciliate tl ormidable warrior. But Manco did 
ust the promis the white man, and he choss 
to maintain his independence in the moun 
with the few brave spirits around him, than to live a 
in the land which had once owned the sway of his 

tors. 

Let us now resume narrative, from the period when 
Hernando Pizan alled LIS attempt upon the Inca in 
nghold at ''amba. 'The conquerors no longer found 

natives, but in one another. We have 

his march for Chili, He was destined to 

and disappointment, where he looked 

nd triu nph. His progress Was over the 

the Cordilleras, wild mountain ledges, 

le precipices. Cold and hungei 

toots ps. His meh perished from 

and the survivors were soon compelled 

| carcasses of their companions. Yet 

ugs did not prompt them to entertain 

y for the miserable natives whom they 

‘ountered. ‘They destroyed without pity where they 
Then path Was marked DY desolation. They cal 
| rder in their hands, and massacre was the 
‘companion of their progress, which produced non 
fruits, and disgusted the adventurers 

in all his explorations, Almagro was 

pe rsuaded to retrace his footsteps. His followers 
easy to convince him that Cuzco was really within 
ned him by the royal charter, and that 


ny Dade © wr © | 


ld only defraud his son of his rights did he forbea 
hat capital from the hands of the Pizarros. In 


listened to their counsel, and turned his 
h. It was on this return, and 


nor 


leagues from Cuzco, that he heard of 

he Peruvians, and that the leaguer of 

ymntinued. Almagro had once been on 

Inca, and, presuming on that intimacy, 
in embass\ to the Peruvian prince, ar 
th him, to which the latter 
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ceded, and designated the v: f Yucay as the place of 
meeting 

Almagro proceeded 1 1e erence with one-half his 
army, while the emainder es shed themselves at a post 
within six leagues of the capit Hernando Pizarro ap- 
prized of the approach « macri id suspecting evil, 
drew nigh to the forces of ter, and some correspon 
dence took place betwee lowers of the rival gene- 
rals. This excited the mn {f the Inca, who was 
counselled by his no} le I of treachery Per 
suaded that Almagro designed snare for him, the Inca 
suddenly fell upon him wit! may of fifteen thousand 
men. Almagro. how: is too ¢ 1 a soldier to be 
taken by surprize The Pi ns wer lefeat with 
creat slaughter, and thei to ich crippled by 
the result. to give eithe party } h } nolestation 
Almagro, after this victo 
manding its surrender t 
authorities evaded 
while Hernando 
defences. Almag 
advised of the app 
lara body of troops t 
their commander t 
session of it, He ¢ 


0) 


night, he surprize d 


his brother, Gonzalo, pt 
~ 1 1 } 7 4] : 
h whien several lives wel ; Limaer 
1 


this blow, by marching upon vVarado, Wnom 


) 
! 
t 


and defeated also, "The ( sses determin 
still more boldly prosecuting his wllious fo 
declared his purpose of advancil upon Lin 

in his jurisdiction ro trie 
negotiation. but for ie tit proved una’ 


magro was in too exulting a 1 | and had 


0) 


counsellors to viols e. Tf 11 the mor mode) te sug 


gestions of prudence ind 1 earance. Some * them 
urged upon him to put Hernando and Gonzalo Pizarro, with 
othe of his prisone ; to - but he contented himself 
with ordering the latter | se confinement, while he 
took the former with him, progress to the coast, wher 
he proposed to found a ' iirect opposition to that of 
Lima Mi unwhile, Ge o, with his compan ns 
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succeeded in making their escape from confinement, and 
found their way in safety to the government of Francisco. 
Hernando would probably have paid for this misfortune 
with his life, but for new negotiations which Francisco 
had opened with Almagro, and which were pending at this 
very juncture. An interview followed between the rival 
chiefs which resulted only in mutual criminations. An 
Rf succeeded to this, in which the award was re- 
jected by Almagro; a second was had, which was more 
satisfactory. 'The result was, that Hernando Pizarro was 
set at liberty, having sworn to defend the treaty that was 
now made between the parties under the award. 

But the Pizarro’s were not the persons to forgive,—and 
when Francisco was sufficiently prepared to assert his 
claims, he advised Almagro that he should no longer hold 
himself bound by their negotiations; and required nim at 
once to relinquish his pretensions to Cuzco, and to with- 
draw within his own territory. Almagro was not prepared 
for the issue. His officers failed to secure the mountain 
passes in which he might have baffled an enemy’s ap- 
proach. He made no provisions against the danger—had 
kept in a false security, and was becoming infirm equally 
in mind and body. His health and fortunes were both 
upon the wane. Hernando Pizarro having traversed the 
pass of Guaitara, which led to the valley of Zangalla, 
where Almagro was at present established, and which 
should have been effectually closed against him— it became 
the necessity of the latter to make his way, with all expe- 
dition to Cuzco, where he might prepare himself for his 
enemy with all his strength. He himself, from disease, 
was unable to command. His lieutenant was Rodrijo de 
Orgonez, an officer of great courage and ability, who had 
held the rank of ensign under the Constable de Bourbon, 
at the famous sack of Rome. He was a good soldier, but 
seems to have been more prompt than judici ious. His coun- 
sel, had Almagro taken it, would have relieved him from 
the enemy immediately opposed to him. He earnestly 
counselled, while Hernando Pizarro was a prisoner, that 
he should be put to death. He knew the Pizarro’s better 
than Almagro. It was now too late for reproaches on this 
score. Nothing remained but to fight the enemy whom 
they hi: 1d suffered to esc ape. Orgoiiez, mustering his forces, 
left Cuzco, and took post at a place called Las Salinas, but 
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half a league from the city. The choice of ground was 
injudicious, since it was uneven and broken, and was thus 
unfavorable to the movements of calvary, in which the 
chief strength of Almagro lay. He was counselled against 
the position ; but insisted upon it, because he was, in some 
degree, protected by a little stream which flowed along a 
marsh directly in his front. His force, in all, was about 
five hundred men, half of which were cavalry. These he 
divided into two equal bodies, which, with six small pieces 
of cannon, he posted on the flanks of his infantry. Thus 
prepared, he awaited the approach of his enemy. The 
forces of Hernando Pizarro were more numerous. His 
~~ in arquebusiers, was greater than that of Almag- 
his horse inferior. He drew up his men in an order of 
imide, like that presented by his opponent; his infantry 
oecupying the centre, while his cavalry were placed upon 
his flanks. One corps of these, he placed under Alonzo 
de Alvarado; the other, he himself commanded. The in- 
fantry was headed by his brother, Gonzalo, supported by 
Valdivia ; whose disastrous fortunes among the Araucani- 
ans, at a subsequent period, form the burden of the me- 
lancholy Epic of Ercilla. As both of these Spanish ar- 
mies were engaged in doing battle for the faith, mass was 
said ere they went into the fight. It was not the least cu- 
rious part of this spectacle, that the surrounding hills were 
covered with multitudes of the natives eager to behold 
that struggle between the Spaniards, in which, whatever 
side might be victorious, they should still be able to exult 
in the defeat of an enemy. 

The battle was begun by Gonzalo Pizarro, who boldly 
led his infantry across the marsh and river, which lay in 
front of the forces of Orgoiiez. This passage, made under 
the heavy guns of the latter, was not effeeted without loss. 
The leading files of Gonzalo were thrown into confusion, 
but their order was restored by the passionate appeals and 
the gallantry of Gonzalo and Valdivia, Once in posses- 
sion of the solid ground, their fire proved superior to that 
of their enemy, scattering his spearmen, and sorely dis- 
tressing the cavalry on his flanks. Taking advantage of 
the moment, Hernando united his two bodies of horse, and 
crossed them under this fire of his infantry. The marsh 
once passed, he darted at once upon his opponents. Orgo- 
fez, forming his two squadrons of horse into one, after the 
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manner of his assailant, spurred gallantly forward to the 
encounter. The terrible shock which ensued was greatly 
to the admiration of the Indians, by whom the hill- sides 
were covered. Their yells of delight hailed the mutual 
overthrow of their enemies, and must have sounded in the 
ears of the combatants with a curious significance that de- 
nounced the folly of a contest, which was likely to be so 
fatal to the successful, no less than the overthrown. The 
conflict that followed the first shock of the encounter, was 
broken into so many personal combats, in which the bitter- 
ness of individual quarrels, hates and jealousies, gave a 
peculiar fervor to the sharpness of ordinary collisions. A 
series of duels ensued, marked by such incidents as were 
frequent in the strifes of the middle ages,—incidents of re- 
markable valor, and of a brutality no less remarkable. 
Orgofiez was overthrown after he had achieved deeds of 
great valor; he yielded his sword to a menial, only that its 
blade might be thrust into his own heart. Their leader 
slain, the fight went against the forces of Almagro. His 
infantry sunk under, and were scattered by the superior 
fire of Hernando’s arquebusiers. The latter was wounded 
in a personal conflict with Pedro de Lerma; but his tri- 
umph was complete. Almagro, too feeble to sit, reclined 
on a litter, and, froma neighboring eminence, surveyed the 
progress of the conflict. When the issue was no longer 
doubtful, he mounted a mule, and sought to escape by 
flight, but was pursued and taken. That he was not slain 
by his captors, was his misfortune. He was rescued for a 
more conspicuous mode of death. He was tried under va- 
rious charges by judges who needed no proofs for his con- 
demnation ; and though, forgetting his distinguished career 
as a soldier, he abjectly entreated his conqueror to spare his 
life—reminding Hernando of his own forbearance when 
the latter had been his captive, he was suffered to implore 
in vain. He suffered by the garrote, in prison, and was 
decapitated in the great square. “'Thus obscurely,” says 
Mr, Prescott, “in the gloomy silence of a dungeon, perish- 
ed the hero of a hundred battles!” He was about seventy 
years of age at the time of his execution ;—a brave man, 
but a weak one ;—evidently the victim to his own passion- 
ate caprices, and to the counsels of those who knew how 
to influence his erring and evil moods. Such a man must 
always be the loser in a collision with a cool, circumspect 
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and determined character, like that of Francisco Pizarro; 
who, with no less valor, had more deliberation, and witha 
mind as eager after conquest, was possessed of a sagacity 
and forethought, which made him equally considerate of 
the future as the present—who used the present with a due 
regard to the future, and who was never so feeble in the 
present, as not to be able to reserve some hidden resources 
to be used hereafier. Almagro, with many wrongs to com- 
plain of, had put himself in the wrong in seizing upon 
Cuzco. He paid the penalty of his error with his life. 

The death of Almagro brought much odium upon the 
Pizarros. Francisco disclaimed it, but was no doubt quite 
as guilty as Hernando. ‘The followers of Almagro, a 
cularly his officers, denounced the crime, and several ¢ 
them refused to serve under Pizarro. When ~theet 
visited Cuzco, which he did soon after the execution of 
Almagro, Diego de Alvarado, one of the friends of the lat- 
ter, applied to him for the government of the Northern 
Provinces in the name of young Almagro, whom his father 
had consigned to his protection. Pizarro answered that 
“the Marshal, his father, by his rebellion, had forfeited all 
claims to government.” In the same spirit he treated all 
the followers of Almagro, confiscating their estates and 
transferring them to his own people. For his own brothers 
he provided amply. 'To Gonzalo he gave a strong force, 
with which to act against the natives of Charcas, a hardy 
people occupying the teritory assigned by the crown to Al- 
magro. Gonzalo met with much severe fighting, but suc- 
ceeded in reducing the province to obedience. ‘This coun- 
try included the silver treasures of Potosi, upon which 
Europe has been drawing for so many generations. Her- 
nando Pizarro was the first European to break the crust of 
this rich region. His policy was to provide himself with 
a sufficient treasure, to enable him to appear with impuni- 
ty at court. 'Thither, Diego de Alvarado and other friends 
of Almagro had already repaired, and were now industri- 
ously engaged in urging the claims of his son. Hernando 
in possession of the requisite gold, had no apprehensions 
from this quarter. But he had his misgivings on separa- 
ting from his brother Francisco, who was no longer the 
vigorous and active soldier of his early manhood. “Be- 
fore his departure, he counselled his brother to beware of 
the ‘men of Chili,’ as Almagro’s followers were called ; 
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desperate men, who would stick-at nothing, he said, for 
revenge. He besought the govenor not to allow them to 
consort together in any number within fifty miles of his 
person; if he did, it would be fatal to him. And he con- 
cluded by recommending a strong body guard ; “for I,” he 
added, “shall not be here to watch over you.” But the 
Governor laughed at the idle fears, as he etna them, of 
his brother, bidding the latter take no thought of him, “as 
every hair in the heads of Almagro’s s followers was a guar- 
anty for his safety.” 

Success had rendered Francisco Pizarro too confident of 
his fortunes. Hernando better appreciated the danger than 
himself. He was less sagacious in respect to himself and 
his own affairs ; since his arrival in Spain, in spite of his 
treasure, was met by the indignation of the Court. He 
was thrown into prison, and when he emerged from his 
bonds, after a lapse of twenty years,—a generation had 
passed away—his youth had gone, and with it all the high 
hopes and exulting spirit which he had carried with him 
from Peru. Still he survived long enough to see friends, 
foes and kindred cut off by battle, in strife and under the 
blight of age, and died at the extraordinary age of one hun- 
dred. He was a remarkable man, brave, acute, circum- 
spect and vigorous in all his enterprises. He had a better 
education than the rest of his brothers; was quick in his 
perceptions and fruitful in resourees; but his good quali- 
ties were impaired and enfeebled by his insatiable avarice, 
his sleepless and unlimited ambition, the arrogance of his 
pride, and the vindictiveness of his temper. 

‘The treatment of Hernando Pizarro, at Court, was pro- 
bably due quite as much to the doubts which were enter- 
tained of the loyalty of the brothers, as to a sense of jus- 
tice and sympathy with Almagro. The state of affairs in 
Peru rendered necessary the interference of the Crown. 
But the mode of procedure was a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Peru was quite too remote from Castile to be 
managed by the government at home, and to appoint an 
officer with such a commission as would seem to threaten 
that of Francisco Pizarro, might be to force that unscrupu- 
lous Commander into such an exercise of his authority, 
now firmly established in the country, as would shake it 
free entirely of the Crown. The proceedings in the case 
of Almagro, and of Almagro himself, were enough to alarm 
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the Government for the loyalty of adventurers who had 
shown themselves so reckless. Some one was to be sent, 
therefore, who should exercise a concurrent power with 
Pizarro, while seeming to act only in subordination to him. 
For this purpose, the Licentiate Vaca de Castro was chosen, 
a learned man, of integrity and wisdom, of great address 
and great knowledge of character. “His commission was 
guarded in a way which showed the embarrassment of the 
Government. He was to appear before Pizarro in the ca- 
pacity of a royal judge ; to consult with him on the redress 
of grievances ; to concert measures for the prevention of 
future evils; to possess himself of the condition of the 
country and transmit his intelligence to Court; and, in 
ease of Pizarro’s death, to produce his warrant as royal 
Governor, and claim the obedience of the authorities 
throghout the land.” 

While these things were in progress in Europe, and the 
Licentiate was on his way to America, Francisco Pizarro 
was conducting the affairs of Peru, witha strong and not 
injudicions hand. Now fighting and now treating with 
the Inca of his own making, he was by no means neglect- 
ful of the general interests of his government. He estab- 
lished military settlements in the districts where the natives 
were most disaflected ; invited colonists ; protected them 
in their wild possessions ; gave an equal eye to commerce 
and agriculture, and jndieic iously planted his colonies and 
cities with a view to the native de alth, or the facilities for 
trade, which the several localities promised or presented. 
Lima was his favorite capital, but he provided for, and es- 
tablished other settlements along the Pacific. 'The fields 
were cultivated; European, seeds imported; the mines 
were worked; and the country began to flourish under a 
sagacious administration, while emigrants flocked in from 
every quarter, satisfied now that the region was in their 
possession where the precious met als re ally grew. Nor did 
the Governor neglect the contiguous countries. Valdivia 
was sent on his memorable expedition to ¢ ‘hili : and Gon- 
zalo Pizarro was assigned the government of Quito, with 
instructions to —— th nknown countries to the east. 
In the interval which seems to follow in the affairs of Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, we will trace the progress of Gonzalo. 

Gonzalo Pizarro. though inferior in talent to his brothers, 
inherited their brav: ry, i id many of thei qualities. His 
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birth was obscure like that of Francisco. He was bred a 
soldier, and distinguished himself by his skill in martial 
exercises; was an excellent horseman, and esteemed one 
of the best lancers in Peru. Equally courageous with his 
brothers, and quite as unscrupulous in his measures, he 
had neither their coolness nor their craft. His temper was 
confiding; his address frank and soldier-like ; his spirit 
high and denetatens. and he was popular with his fol- 
lowe rs, into Whom he could infuse his own eager impulse 
and impetuous courage. As a guerilla chief, to move 
promptly in bold and hazardous expeditions, there was 
none better. It was his misfortune to be called to the ex- 
ercise of other and higher commands. The appointment to 
the government of Quito was grateful to his ambition, as 
it opened to his view a new field for conquest and discovery, 
He soon proceeded to enter upon his government, and to 
collect followers for his enterprise. The region which he 
prepared to explore, was reported to be one of oriental 
attractions. It had long appealed to the imagination of the 
conquerors. Gonzalo found little difficulty in mustering a 
force of nearly four hundred Spaniards, and four thousand 
Indian auxiliaries. One hundred and fifty of his command 
were mounted, and all were admirably equipped. A large 
-_ ply of prov isions Was procured, and an immense drove 

hogs, following in the rear, seemed to offer a sufficient 
potato againstfamine. He set out on this famous expedi- 
tion in the beginning of 1540. At first, while he traversed 
the immediate territories of the Peruvian Incas, his progress 
was sufficiently agreeable. But he soon passed into a dif- 
ferent region. In the intricate and lofty ranges of the An- 
des, our adventurers soon began to shiver beneath the icy 
blasts that swept down the — n sides of the Cordilleras. 
Desce nding the eastern slope s, the bitter cold was exec hange d 
for the most stifling heat. The earthquakes which had 
convulsed the mountains over which they came, and terri- 
fied them with the sights of villages engulphed, now gave 
way to suc h storms of thunder and lightning, as threatened 
di ungers e qui ally terrible and sudde on. Months of travel, en- 
livened only by danger, horrors and extreme suffering, 
brought them at length to Canelas, the Land of Cinnamon. 
The trees of spice were around them in abundance, but of 
no profit to them where they were. Seduced by assurances 
from the natives of a rich country yet beyond, inhabited 
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by populous nations and abounding in the precious metals, 
they continued their progress to a region of new fatizues 
and dangers. Inte wenin ible forests environed them, the 
magnitude of whose trees was itself a terror. Their pro- 
visions were spoiled, their live stock were either consumed 
or had escaped, and the thousand dogs which formed a part 
of the military strength of the army, were now butchered 
to furnish food for their masters. ‘T’o this lean and loath- 
some food suce eeded the use of roots and herbs of the for- 
est. which they were compelled to eat, though doubting, at 
every morsel, whether it was not bane as wellas nutriment. 
Thus groping onward, the Spaniards came to “a broad ex- 
panse of water formed by the Napo, one of the great tribu- 
taries of the Amazon.” ‘The course of this stream, they 
followed in search of a more practicable route. “No liv- 
ing thing was to be seen but the wild tenants of the wil- 
derness, the unwieldy boa and the loathsome alligator bask- 
ing on the borders of the stream.” ‘They c rossed the rive r, 
but gained nothing by the exchange. Occ asionally they 
met with tribes of Indians, from whom they got little but 
battle and defiance. They heard of a fruitful country be- 
low them, and toiled in pursuit of it, until worn out with 
fatigue and suffering: when Gonzalo resolved to construct 
a bark large enough to tri unsport his baggage and the fee- 
bler among his followers. ‘Two months were consumed 
in the construction of a brigantine, which carried half the 
company—the first vessel of European build which had 
ever floated on these inland waters. The command was 
given to Francisco de Orellana. The troops marched along 
the course of the river, the brigantine kee ping pece along- 
side. Inthis manner, the progress was continued for weeks, 
until they had devoured the last of their horses, their sad- 
dies and the leather of their belts. 'They fed upon toads, 
serpents and other reptiles ; and hearing ‘of a still greater 
river flowing into the east, into which the Napo emptied, 
the mighty Amazon itself, Gonzalo resolved to encamp 
where he was, and despatch Orellana with the brigantine, 
to the confluence of the waters, where he was told lived 
a populous nation, to procure a supply of provisions. With 
fifty cavaliers, accordingly, Orellana undertook the voyage. 
He was soon out of sight. Weeks elapsed, and still the 
wretched Spaniards strained their longing eyes along the 
water in search of the returning barque. The »y watched 
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in vain. Unable to endure the suspense, in the misery 
which was consuming them, Gonzalo determined to resume 
his march towards the junction of the rivers. It required 
two months to accomplish this formidable journey. ‘They 
reached the Amazon, the most majestic of American rivers, 
but found the country as sterile as that which they had 
left, and inhabited by races yet more ferocious. They saw 
no brigantine, and while they lamented the fate of their 
comrades whom they supposed to have perished by famine 
or by the hands of the natives, they were surprised by 
the appearance of a white man, famine-stricken, and half 
naked, who approached them from the weods. It was 
Sanchez de Vargas, a cavalier of character, who had a tale 
to tell as dismal as their own. Orellana had abandoned 
them! With his barque upon the Amazon, he conceived 
the idea of descending the great river to its mouth, resolved 
to visit the rich nations that were reported to dwell upon 
its borders, emerge upon “the great ocean, cross to the 
neighboring isles, and return to Spain, to claim the glory 
and the guerdon of discovery.” The excuse off red for 
this treachery, was found in the fact that he could procure 
no supplies for the comrades he had abandoned, that he 
could not make head with his brigantine against the cur- 
rent, and that the journey by land was not to be entertained 
fora moment. But he could have waited for his compan- 
ions. It may be briefly mentioned in this place, that he 
succeeded in his purpose, descended the river safely, 
crossed the ocean to Spain, was honored with a commis- 
sion to make the conquest of the region he had _ travrsed, 
but reaped no further reward from his treachery. He died 
on the returning voyage, and without enjoying “the undi- 
vided honor of giving his pame to the waters he had dis- 
covered.” 

The wretched cavalier whom Gonzalo thus encountered, 
and from whom he received the tale of Orellana’s treache- 
ry, had opposed himself to the design of his captain, and 
was abandoned, in consequence, to the situation in which 
Gonzalo found him. His story froze utterly the hope 
which, till this moment, had warmed the courage of the 
Spaniards. ‘They yielded themselves up in despair. But 
their commander rose to the emergency with the courage 
and soul of a Pizarro. He determined to return to Quito, 
from which they were now four hundred leagues. He 
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promised his soldiers that the j should return by another 
route. He encouraged their hope s. He raised their reso- 
lution. A year was consumed in the homeward march, 
but they achieved it—achieved it through perils and dis- 
tresses even greater than those which had accompanied 
their outward progress, Their numbers had diminished 
to eighty, and more than two thousand of the Indian aux- 
iliaries had perished. ‘The expedition which they survived, 
for its duration and hardships, is perhaps without a paral- 
lel in any history. 

Gonzalo Pizarro reached Quito only to unfold a chapter 
of disasters even more extreme than those which had 
marked his own expedition. “A revolution had taken 
place during his absence, which had changed the whole 
condition of things in Peru.” ‘The “men of Chili,” against 
whom Hernando had counselled his brother Francisco, had 
naturally transferred their attachment from the elder Alma- 
gro to his son. ‘This youth, the son of Almagro by an In- 
dian woman, posse ssed many of the best qualities of his 
father, whom he resembled, and like him, had the happy 
faculty of securing the affections of his followers. Like 
them, the overthrow of his father, reduced him to great 
distress. "The decided adherents of Almagro, distrusted 
by the Pizarros, received no employment at their hands, 
and remained in such destitution, that it was commonly 
said that a dozen cavaliers, having but one cloak among 
them, were compelled to wear it by turns. ‘They suppress- 
ed their hostility to Pizarro w ith commendable patience, as 
they had heard of the appointment of Vaca de Castro, 
and looked for his coming to afford them the redress and 
remedy which they desired for their wrongs. But the 
squadron in which that officer had sailed, was dispersed 
by a storm; most of the ships had foundered, and he was 
supposed to have perished with the rest. The adherents 
of Almagro, impatient under the sway of Pizarro, subjected 
by some of his baser followers. to the most contumelious 
treatment, and now hopeless of the appearance of the Roy- 
al Commissioner, determined to take the matter into their 
own hands; and came to the desperate resolution of assas- 
sinating theirenemy. Young Almagro does not appear to 
have been a party to this decision, but he was no doubt 
aware of all the purposes of the conspirators. His own 
quarters were their place of rendezvous, and here eighteen 
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or twenty in number, they were to assemble on Sunday, 
the 26th day of June, 1541, for the purpose of carrying 
their design into execution. -One of the conspirators under 
some compunctious visitings of conscience, declared the 
plot to his confessor, who lost no time in reporting it to Pi- 
cado, the Secretary of the Govenor. But whether Picado, 
who was of*a frivolous and worthless nature, slurred over 
his communication, when he made it’ to Pizarro, or that 
the latter overrated his own securities, it is certain that he 
treated the matter with contempt. No precautions were 
taken. The Judge. Velasquez, to whom Pizarro commu- 
nicated the intelligence, instead of ordering the immediate 
arrest of the conspirators, confirméd the Governor in his 
indifference, assuring him that, “while the rod of justice 
was in his hands, no harm should come to him.” Still, it 
was deemed advisable, to obviate every possibility of dan- 
ger, that Pizarro, on pretence of illness, should refrain 
from going abroad, on the day assigned for the assassina- 
tion. This decision increased the audacity, with the alarm, 
of the conspirators. ‘Their scheme had been laid to assail 
him as he came from mass. When it was found that he 
remained at home on Sunday—so different from his usual 
habit—they immediately came to the conclusion that their 
plot was discovered. It was decided then, that their only 
chance of safety, was in assaulting him instantly and in 
his own dwelling. What they resolved to do, that they 
did with sufficient boldness. . They were led by one Juan 
de Herrada, a man of years, who still preserved all the 
fires of his youth. Throwing open the doors, he rushed 
forth, compelling his associates to follow him, by declaring 
that if they did not, he would denounce their proceedings 
to all whom he met. They could hesitate no longer, and 
with cries of “Death to the Tyrant!” they darted through 
the public plaza, on the opposite side of which stood the 
Governor’s palace. It was approached by two court yards, 
the entrance to the outer of which, was protected by a 
massive gate, which, if closed, might have been kept 
against a hundred men. They found it conveniently open ; 
and still shouting their cry of murder, they rushed towards 
the inner court. Here they met two domestics, one of 
whom they slew, while the other fled, giving the alarm. 
Pizarro had just dined, and was surrounded by a party of 
friends. Among these, was his half brother, Don Marti- 
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nez de Alcantara, the Judge Velasquez and several cava- 
liers, to the number of fifteen or twentv. Some of these 
made their escape by a corridor, from which they let them- 
selves down into the gardens. They were unarmed, and 
might be excused for their precipitate flight from a danger 
which they had not the means to oppose or avert. Pizarro, 
as soon as he learned the nature of the tumult, “called out 
to Francisco de Chaves, who was in the outer apartment 
opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while he and 
his brother Aleantara buckled on their armour. Had this 
order, coolly given, been as coolly obeyed, it would have 
saved them all, since the entrance could easily have been 
maintained against a rnuch larger force,” until assistance 
from without could be received. Chaves, unfortunately, 
instead of obeying his superior, stopped to parley with the 
assailants, and was run through the body for his pains. 
The attendants of the murdered cavalier soon shared his 
fate, and the conspirators then rushed into the apartment. 
Here they were encountered by Alcantara, assisted by two 
pages of Pizarro. A desperate struggle ensued, in which 
two of the assailants were slain, while Aleantara and the 
pages were repeatedly wounded. Pizarro, unable in the 
hurry of the moment, to adjust the fastenings of his cui- 
rass, now threw it away; and wrapping one arm in his 
cloak, seized his sword with the other, and sprang to the 
assistance of his brother. He came too late, and only in 
time to see his fall. ‘Though now sixty-five years of age, 
the Governor threw himself upon his enemies with the 
courage and dexterity of a more youthful cavalier. “What, 
ho!” he cried, “Traitors! have you come to kill me in my 
own house!” He dealt his blows with r: upidity and force. 
Two of the conspirators fell beneath his weapon. But 
they rallied, and were enabled by means of their numbers 
to relieve each other in a combat which must soon termi- 
nate in the achsaudi of the single champion. But the 
entrance was narrow, and the conflict was a protracted one. 
Impatient of the delay, at length the fierce Juan de Her- 
rada taking one of his com panions, Narvaez, in his arms 
and using him as his shield, thrust him directly on the Gov- 
ernor. The sword of the latter instantly passed through 
the body of Narvaez, but before he could extricate it, the 
weapon of Herrada was in his throat. ‘Twenty more 
swords were thrust through him as he sank on the floor, 
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with the name of “Jesu” upon his dying lips, and his fee- 
ble fingers striving to trace the figure of the cross on the 
bloody ground beside him. 'Thus perished Francisco Pi- 
zarro, a man remarkable amidst many vices, for his char- 
acter, his courage, his capacity for endurance, his enterprise, 
his cool head and determined spirit. In the interesting 
analysis which Mr. Prescott has made of the character of 
this distinguished adventurer, we have some doubt whether 
he doesnot underrate him unjustly, when he compares the 
circumstances in his career, with those of the Conqueror of 
Mexico. It is true he makes occasional allowances for the 
inferior training and education of Pizarro, but he does not 
always keep this in mind in making up his estimates. 
When he compares the massacre committed by Pizarro 
on the Peruvians on the seizure of Atahuallpa, to that of 
Alvarado when left by Cortés in charge of Mexico, and 
speaks of it as an event that might have been as disastrous 
in the one case as the other, but for the milder character 
of the Peruvian people, he is not disposed to accord the 
estimated result to the policy of Pizarro, “The blow 
which roused the Mexicans to madness, broke the tamer 
spirits of the Peruvians. It was a bold stroke, which left 
so much to chance, that it scarcely merits the name of 
policy.” ‘The result is in proof to the contrary. ‘The cap- 
ture of Atahuallpa was eminently successful, and, much 
more than that of Montezuma, paved the way for the con- 
quest of the country. And why should it not have been 
the policy of Pizarro to strike this terror into the Peru- 
vians,—assuming, as we may safely venture, that by this 
time so old a soldier, who had been with Vasco Nunez 
and other leaders, had some sufficient knowledge of the 
relative respects in which the Indian character might be 
supposed to differ, and that he calculated to produce the 
very result which he desired, in this sanguinary proceed- 
ing. ‘The very inequality of his force to the work before 
it, rendered necessary some such extraordinary measure as 
that which he attempted. Cortés had much in his favor 
which Pizarro did not possess. He had a larger and better 
army—the superstitions of the Mexican monarch and of 
the priesthood were in his favor, and he had allies besides, 
in the T'lascalans, a military and powerful people, who, 
without his succour, had been able to maintain their inde- 
pendence in defiance of the Mexicans, at their very doors, 
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when all other tribes and nations were trampled down or 
incorporated with the adventurous and valiant conquerors. 
We are bound to accord to Pizarro all the credit of the 
policy which he deliberately employed, even against his 
counsellors, the results of which are admitted to have fa- 
cilitated his designs. The great mistake was in the cruel 
execution of Atahuallpa, who should have been guarded 
and protected to the last, and; at the worst, could have 
given them no greater trouble than did the Inca Manco, 
the monarch of their own creation. Generally speaking, 
the policy of Pizarro was far inferior to that of Cortés, but 
his indiscretions were scarcely more frequent. His policy 
was chiefly inferior, because of his inferior morality. His 
will was more powerful than that of Cortés, but his objects 
were less noble and his ambition far less elevated. His 
heart was hollow and corrupt, his faith in man was too 
humble to allow him properly to estimate the claims of 
others or to do justice to his own. And yé t his cit il 20- 
vernment was quite as comprehensive, as beneficial and 
marked by as sound a judgment as that of Cortés. But 
we leave him to another tribunal. 

The conspirators by whom Pizarro had been slain, seized 
upon the power of the country, where they could, and pro- 
claimed young Almagro Governor. Where his authority 
was proclaimed under the support of the military, it was 
acknowledged ; but several of Pizarro’s officers, who had 
commands of troops, withheld themselves, and took active 
steps against the usurpation. Among these were Alvarez 
de Holguin, who lay, with a considerable force, near 
Lima; Alonzo de Alvarado, who lay in the north with two 
hundred men, and Benaleazar, the conqueror of Quito. 
These all prepared to rally around the Licentiate, Vaca de 
Castro, the Commissioner of the Crown, who was supposed 
to have been lost at sea, but who had at length arrived 
safely in Peru, in season to meet the emergencies of the 
country. He had, if we remember, a commission as Gover- 
nor, in the @vent of Pizarro’s death. The contingency thus 
provided against had occurred, and the Licentiate prepared 
to act upon it. Alonzo de Alvarado, on receiving tidings of 
his general’s assassination, at once wrote to Vaca de Castro, 
advising his rapid movement to the south; Benalcazar 
joined him with his forces, and Gonzalo Pizarro sent in his 
adhesion. 'The Licentiate proceeded towards Quito, where 
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he displayed his commission and set up the ensigns of 
authority. This he followed up by sending emissaries to 
the principal cities, requiring their obe dience. For this 
purpose he employed discreet representatives, and, in order 
that time should be allowed for his requisitions to take 
effect, he pursued his march towards the south with the 
utmost deliberation. 'The Spaniards are a loyal people,— 
where they lose nothing Wy it—and on this quality the 
new Governor place d some reliance. Indeed, it had its 
effect in discouraging some of the purposes of the faction 
of Almagro, since many of his officers opposed themselves 
to any movement which might bring them into direct col- 
lision with the crown. 'This young officer was surrounded 
by numerous restless and impatie nt spirits. His chief lieu- 
tenant and counsellor, Juan de Herreda, died soon after the 
arrival of de Castro. The officers immediately after him, 
in the favor of Almagro, were jealous of each other, and 
strife among them was succeeded, in one instance, by as 
sassination, their General, tor his own safety, being com- 
pelled to assassinate the murderer in turn. ‘These circum- 
stances show a condition of affairs which promise badly 
for the success of rebellion. But Almagro was a youth of 
ability and was not disheartened. He proceeded to the 
work before him with a becoming spirit, skill and energy. 
He cast cannon, manufactured gunpowder, and, with the 
assistance of certain Greeks in his pay, made helmets and 
cuirasses of mixed silver and copper, so admirably as to 
vie with those from the famous workshops of Milan. He 
was assisted, strange to say, in thus preparing himself, by 
the Inca Manco, who, not unwilling to promote the mutual 
destruction of the invading race, re adily supplied him with 
such implements of war, swords, spears, shields, and wea- 
pons of every description, as were to be found in his armory, 
consisting chiefly of the spoils which he had acquired at 
the famous siege of Cuzco. Manco also promised him the 
support of the native troops. Thus encouraged, Alma- 
gro was yet prudent enough to attempt negotiation. But 
his application to the Governor received no answer, and he 
prepared for the final issue of arms. He grounded his 
proceedings on the fact that the Licentiate had received no 
appointment from the crown over the territory of New 
T'oledo, settled on his father, and, by his father, bequeathed 
to him ;—that his efforts were only for the recovery of his 
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inheritance, and that, in denying him this, Vaca de Castro 
exceeded his authority and provoked hostilities himself. 
But Almagro did not do justice to the commission of the 
new Governor, which contemplated the pacification of the 
country, the punishment of offenders, and gave him, in the 
prosec ution of these ni cts, a very unple discretion. ‘The 
force of Almagro amo ~ t five h leeds 
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two hundred of whom were cavalry. His infantry, formed 
of arque busiers and pike men, was excelle htly equippe “cd. 
and many of his horse were clad in complete mail. But 
his chief strength lay in his heavy ordnance, consisting of 
sixteen pieces, large and small, forming a as park of 
artillery. At the head of this force, Almag » left the city 
of Cuzeo, about midsummer, 1542, and moved in the di 

rection of his enemy. 

Vaca de Castro, meanwhile, had not been idle, but his 
proceedings, though less ostentatious, had been quite as ef. 
fective for his purposes. He had been gaining friends, 
been confirming the doubtful in thei loyalty, and had so 
discreetly managed as to secure the affections or the respect 
of all those with whom he came into contact. He had 
been particularly successful in reconciling the jealousies 
and disputes among his leading officers, so as to prevent 
those assassinations which young Almagro was compelled 
to be hold, and lhi whi h, fo his owl safety, he had Lo par- 
ticipate. Vaca de Castro was no soldier, but a scholar, 
bred to the law; but he had the art to manage soldiers; 
and though totally unpractised in military affairs, he could, 
upon any occasion, and when necessary, take his part in 
the services of active warfare, with that capacity, afforded 
by a generally excellent judgment, which could not help 
acquiring, with the will to do so, the knowledge of what 
was right and proper in the exigency. At Xauxa, he 
mustered his forces, and found them to amount to seven 
hundred men. His chief strength lay in his cavalry, 
which was superior 'n numbers to his opponent, but not so 
well equipped or mounted. His infantry, besides pikes, 
was indifferently well supplied with fire-arms; but his ar- 
tillery, consisting of three or four miserable falconets, was 
not to be named with that of Almagro, in which the chief 
strength of the latter lay. Thus then, with a force and 
materials decidedly inferior to his enemy, Vaca de Castro 
was yet bold enough to reject the profit red services of Gon- 
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zalo Pizarro, just returned from the “land of cinnamon.” 
He was probably governed in this rejection, by a remem- 
brance of the cause of his original appointment, which 
had been made with a due regard to the apprehended usur- 
pations of the Pizarros—their arrogance, and the restless 
and grasping spirit by which they were governed. Be- 
sides, he might yet have to sit in judgment upon the case 
of the Pizarros, in regard to their treatment and murder of 
the elder Almagro. But, in rejecting the services of Gon- 
zalo, he did so with great kindness and courtesy; thank- 
ing him for the promptness with which he had offered his 
which he promised to seek as occasion should re- 
quire it,—and advising him to remain in his province, and 
take his rest after his late wearisome expedition. Advised 
that Almagro was about to occupy a fortified place of con- 
siderable strength, about thirty miles from Xauxa, called 
Guananga, Vaca de Castro, by forced marches, succeeded 
in anticipating him. At Guananga, he received a second 
embassy from Almagro, deprecating hostilities and propo- 
sing an accommodation which should put him in posses- 
sion of the government of his father. To this, the Licen- 
tiate replied, by demanding the delivery of all those impli- 
cated in the murder of Pizarro, and the disbanding of his 
troops. A compliance with these conditions would secure 
a pardon for his treason, and a reinstatement in the 


support 


royal favor. Almagro laid these terms before his captains, 
who, as a matter of course, rejected them with indignation, 
Nothing remained but the last issues ; and they demanded 
to be led against the enemy. ‘The Governor, meanwhile, 
had withdrawn from Guananga to the plains of Chupas. 
Here, on the sixteenth of September, 1542, he was advised 
of the approach of Almagro, who was advancing with the 
apparent intention of occupying the highlands around 
Chupas. The royal troops were set in motion for the at- 
tainment of the heights by which the valley was command- 
ed. A body of arquebusiers, supported by a corps of ca- 
valry, was detached on this service. On reaching the emi- 
nence, it was ascertained that Almagro’s forces had come 
to a halt, and had established themselves in a strong posi- 
tion at a league’s distance. It was now late, and lacking 
but two hours to sunset, the Governor hesitated to begin 
the action with the prospect of being overtaken by night; 
but Alonzo de Alvarado counselled that, as the troops were 
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prepare od and eager for the fight, it was better to take ad- 
vantage of their ardor, than to discourage it by delay. 
Vaca de. Castro acquiesced in this argument, and made his 
dispositions for the attack, accordingly,—exclaiming at the 
same time—“ Oh, for the might of Joshua to stay the sun 
in his course!” In the centre he placed his infantry, con- 
sisting of arquebusiers and pikemen. His flanks were 
covered by his cavalry in equal bodies; the right, with the 
royal standard, being under charge of Alonzo de Alvarado ; 
the left under Alvarez de Holguin,—supported by a gal- 
lant body of cavaliers. His apology for artillery was in 
the centre. He would have led the charge himself. but 
from this was dissuaded by his officers, who convinced 
him that his life was too large a stake, for the royal cause, 
to be perilled unnecessarily. He was contented, therefore, 
to head a body of reserve, con sisting of forty choice cava 
liers, drawn chiefly from the troop of Alvarado. His pre- 
parations complete .d. and his soldiers encouraged by a judi- 

cious speech, which appealed equally to their loyality and 
cupidity, Vaca de Castro gave the order to advance. 
Turning a spur of the hills, they eame in sight of their 
enemies, who occupied the crest of a gentle eminence, and 
weredisposed in an order of battle, not unlike that of the 
Governor. In the centre was his powerful artillery, cov- 
ered by arquebusiers and spearmen. His cavalry rode on 
the flanks. ‘The troops on the left, Almagro led in person. 
His ground was taken with judgment. His artillery open- 
ed a destructive fire on the assailants as they came within 
reach. Vaca de Castro saw the danger of a direct advance 
upon so formidable a position ; and taking advantage of a 
winding of the hills, his troops under the conduct of Fran- 
cisco de Carbajal, were protected from the shot of the ene- 
my, until very near him. In this approach, they were as- 
sailed by the Indian auxiliaries of Almagro. which had 
been furnished by the Inca ; but these were soon dispersed 
by the fire of a corps of musketeers. When, at length, 
the royal troops emerged from their cover, into view, the 
artillery of Almagro again opened upon them with a tre- 
mendous effect. “It was but for a moment, however, as 
from some unaccountable cause, the guns were pointed at 
such an angle, that, although presenting an obvious mark, 
by far the greater part of the shot went over their heads.’ 

These guns were in charge of Pedro de Candia, one of the 
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thirteen, who so nobly stood by Pizarro, in the island of 


Gallo. Some disgust taken with his ancient leader, led 
him into the embraces of the Almagro faction. The young 
Almagro, as he beheld this fruitless fire from his artillery, 
suspecting the treachery of this man, run him through the 
body ; and training one of the guns himself, struck down 
a whole file of the royal infantry with its discharge. But 
the time lost was not to be recovered, and a charge of the 
cavalry of Vaca de Castro suggested a new issue which 
{lmagro’s chivalry prompted him, though imprudently, to 
encounter with a similar force. Ordering the advance of 
his own squadron, he encountered the assailants, midway 
on the plain, in a shock which was doubly terrible, since 
the combatants, who were personally known to each other, 
and not unfreque ntly kinsmen, neither asked nor accorded 
mercy. The infantry, meanwhile, kept up their fire on 
both sides; the battery of Almagro, now well directed, 
mowed down the advancing columns of foot, and nothing 
saved them from yielding beneath its murderous discharges 
but the desperate valor of Francisco de Carbajal, who, 
throwing himself in the very path of the ren '* +g missiles, 


cried out to his followers, that he was “ twice mark for 
the enemy of any of them.” He referred to hi», supe- 
rior size and bulk. ‘Throwing off helm and c rags, that 


he might show to his followers that he claimed no protec- 
tion better than they possessed, he sprang boldly through 
the tempest of smoke and fire which enveloped the field. 
With his partizan swinging lightly over his head, he leapt 
upon the hostile batteries, and supported by his troops, at 
the happy moment, succeeded in making himself master of 
the guns. 

Night came on, and still the fight continued, the parties 
striking and striving under the rival cries of “de Castro” 
and “Almagro,” and distinguishing each other by these 
shouts, and by the red flag of the one, and the white ban- 
ner of the other. It was a battle of frequent fluctuations. 
We have seen the conquest of Almagro’s artillery. It was 
made too late and was useless to its captors, in the dark- 
ness. Holguin, who commanded on the left of the royal- 
ists, was slain early in the action; but his cavaliers still 
maintained the fight so vigorously, that their opponents 
could scarcely keep their ground in that quarter. But 
these advantages were more than counterbalanced in other 
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portions of the field. On the right, where Alonzo de Al- 
varado commanded, he was encountered by Almagro in 
person. ‘This young man fought bravely as became his 
name. His eager and impetuous courage and superior 
numbers, bore down the opposition of Alvarado in succes- 
sive and desperate charges, The inferior strength of the 
latter, his men being not only fewer, but wretchedly mount- 
ed and equipped, compelled him, in spite of the most as- 
tonishing efforts, to give ground slowly before his assail- 
ant, who, sure of the victory, in possession of two of the 
royal banners, shouted to his followers to make captives, 
and no longer kill their enemies. But his assurances were 
premature. It was now the moment for Vaca de Castro, 
with his reserve. He had long waited impatiently for the 
exigency which should justify his participation in the 
struggle. He dashed into the meiee at the proper season. 
Alvarado’s followers, late so completely overborne, now 
took heart and renewed the desperate conflict, when they 
found themselves thus opportunely supported by a new 


corps, eager and fresh for action. The tide was turned. 
But the A/»agrians were loth to lose the fruits of their 
struggles. i'hey rushed desperately to the charge against 


thei#ew ssailants.. Thirteen of the fresh men of Vaca 
de Castr ell dead under thischarge; but it exhausted the 
strength of those who made it. It was in vain that then 
young leader offered himself to the torrent of fugitives that 
yielded’in exhaustion to the force they could no longet 
oppose. 'They bore him off with them by the sheer force 
of physical pressure, and dispersed in all directions from 
the fatal field. It was nine o’clock when the battle ceased. 
The number of killed is variously estimated, from three to 
five hundred on both sides. Vaca de Castro remained 
upon the field that night, keeping his troops under arms, 
while the Indians, who had watched the fight, through all 
its terrors, from the hills, now descended in the sheltering 
darkness, like so many vultures, to strip the bodies of the 
slain. Almagro fled to Cuzco, where he was arrested by 
the magistrates, whom he had himself put in office ; was 
subsequently tried under a commission, and was beheaded 
in the great square of the city, where his father, for a simi- 
lar offence, had met his fate before. He had fought gal- 
lantly, and was, in most respects, a youth of worth and 
promise, to whom we cannot well refuse our sympathies, 
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though his fate was, necessarily, due to his errors. Like 
his father, he was the victim of bad counsellors. 

Vaca de Castro contimed his career of government with 
the same judgment and successful policy which had al- 
ready achieved so much. It was in vain that Gonzalo 
Pizarro sought opportunities for quarrel—sought for provo- 
cations which might seem to justify an outbreak. ‘The 
Governor conducted himself with so much gentleness, nay 
meekness, and was, withal, so firm and so strong, that the 
discontented cavalier was soothed and subdued, and, ta- 
king counsel of prudence, retired wisely upon his mines at 
La Plata. So with numerous other cavaliers, whom the 
Governor employed in distant explorations along the great 
Rio de la Plata, and thus wisely diverted into walks ot 
usefulness that restless spirit which, left unexercised, would 
have only exhausted itself in mischief and insurrection. 
He provided such wholesome laws for the better govern- 
ment of the colony, and so wisely administered its affairs, 
that the colonists petitioned the court of Castile to continue 
him in authority. But such was not the policy of the 
crown. He was succeeded by Blasco Nufiez Veca, a knight 
of Avila, a cavalier of ancient fantily, but one quite unfit- 
ted to succeed to such a person as Vaca de Castro, of .whose 
services and usefulness in Peru the home government could 
have but a very imperfect notion. It was particularly 
unfortunate that an inferior man should have been chosen 
for this office at a juncture when the Court contemplated 
an entire revolution in the practices prevailing among the 
Spaniards in the Indies. This revolution was chiefly due 
to the interposion of Las Casas, and his sympathies with 
the natives. "The result of his good offices was a code of 
laws, which declared the Indians to be true and loyal vas- 
sals to the Crown, and recognized their treedom : which 
enfranchised slaves on the death of their present proprie- 
tors: forfeited them to all those who had neglected or ill- 
used them; to all those who held office under government; 
to ecclesiastic and religious corporations; and, lastly, to all 
who had taken part in the feuds of Pizarro and Almagro. 
This latter clause covered the whole country. It was fur- 
ther ordered that the Indians should be only moderately 
taxed; that, where they did not choose, they should not be 
compelled to labor; and that, where it was necessary to 
compel them, they should receive a fair compensation. 
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The same code decreed the reduction of all the land repar- 
timientos, wherever they might be deemed excessive, and 
the entire forfeiture of the estate where the proprietor had 
been notoriously guilty of any abuse of the slave. To 
carry out these regulations, in a country which had always 
shown itself so insubordinate as Peru. it was to be governed 
by a viceroy who should be armed with powers becoming 
one who was to be the rep! sentative of his sovereign. He 
was to be accompanied by four judges, constituting a royal 
audience, with extensive powers of jurisdiction, criminal 
and civil. The Viceroy’s court was to be established at 
Lima, which was henceforth to be the metropolis of the 
Spanish empire on the Pacific. 

The system which thus revolutionized the whole state of 
society, the customs, the rights, the interests of all parties 
in Peru. was communicated to the people by their friends 
in Spain, prior to the departure of Vaca de Castro. ‘They 
appealed to him to protect them against the tyranny of the 
court. He counselled them to be patient,—that their vio- 
lence would only defeat their own objects,—and to wait 
for the arrival of the new Viceroy, who might be prevailed 
upon to suspend the ordinances till further advices could 
be received from Castile. ‘They were not satisfied with 
this suggestion, but made their next application to Gonzalo 
Pizarro. But Vaca de Castro, who suffered no movements 
to escape his eye, and whose sagacity conjectured many 
things which he could not see, wrote to Gonzalo to be cau 
tious, and not to suffer himself to be seduced from his al 
legiance by any rash desires for reform. By this active 
yet considerate regard to all partic s and persons, and by a 
prompt decision, which checked every thing like seditious 
speech or movement, he restrained the commotions of the 
people, who were thus persuaded to wait with tolerable 
patience for the coming of the Viceroy. 

This person at length reached Nombre de Dios, in Jan. 
1544. Here he found a vessel laden with silver from the 
Peruvian mines, and ready to depart for Spain. Upon this 
vessel he laid his embargo, as containing the proceeds of 
slave labor. At the Isthmus of Panama he caused the 
liberation of ° more than three hundred Peruvian slaves, 
whom he sent back to their own country. It was in vain 
that the public authorities implored him to proceed more 
temperately. His reply was that he had come to execute 
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the laws and not to discuss them. At Tumbez, where he 
was well received, he liberated a number more of slaves, 
at the application of their caciques. Thus, step by step, 
the new Viceroy proceeded to outrage the feelings of the 
people whom he came to govern. His conversation, which 
was strangely unguarded, gave them still greater apprehen- 
sions. The whole country was thrown into consternation. 
Meetings were called in the chief cities. A deputation 
from Cuzco exhorted the people of Lima to close their 
gates against him, and it was with great difficulty that 
Vaca de Castro could persuade the citizens to receive their 
new ruler with proper respect, and give him time to revise 
his judgments. But the great body of the people were still 
dissatisfied, and made a second and more urgent appeal to 
Gonzalo Pizarro. He was now in a better mood to listen 
to their demands. ‘The new ordinances ruined him as well 
as the rest, and it was reported that the Viceroy had par- 
ticularly declared that he was to be dealt with according 
to his offences, in the matter of the war between his bro- 
ther and Almagro. Among the imprudent speeches which 
this weak officer is said to have uttered, was one referring 
with contempt to the base origin of the Pizarros. “He 
was determined to take such measures as would rid the 
country from the dominion of swineherds and muleteers.” 

Gonzalo Pizarro, though of inferior intellect to his bro- 
thers, partook of their ambition. His imterest gave force 
to this passion when he listened to the appeals of the Span- 
iards in Peru. With eighteen or twenty cavaliers and a 
considerable supply of silver, he repaired to Cuzco, in com- 
pliance with the invitation of the citizens. They received 
him with shouts, and hailed him with the title of Procura- 
tor-General of Peru. ‘The municipal authorities, after some 
hesitation, yielded to his demand to be made Captain-Gene- 
ral, with the privilege of raising and organizing an armed 
force, ostensibly for the purpose of ridding the country of 
its old enemy, the Inca Manco, who was still troublesome 
when an opportunity offered,—though he was not destined 
to trouble it much longer. He was murdered soon after by 
some of the followers of Almagro. Blasco Nuiez, mean- 
while, continued his journey towards Lima. He met, every 
where, sufficient intimations of the popular feeling; but it 
did not lessen his determination to carry out the ordinances 
at all hazards. He reached the capital, and was received 
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in state by the authorities. His first act was to proclaim 
his inflexibility in respect to the offensive laws. He denied 
himself any discretion in the matter, and called for the im- 
plicit obedience of the people. They thought of any thing 
but obedience. Secret conspiracies were formed in Lima 
and other towns. An order of the Viceroy, to Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, to disband his forces, was treated with contempt, and 
only prompted the latter to new efforts to recruit and 
strengthen his army. He possessed himself of the fine 
park of artillery which Vaca de Castro had taken from Al- 
magro ; and, with the aid of money from the royal treasu- 
ry, which he did not scruple to use, he was soon enabled 
to set out from the capital with a force of four hundred 
men. His numbers, somewhat impaired by desertion, at 
the outset, swelled gradually as he advanced, to nearly 
double his original force. ‘The Captains of the Viceroy 
deserted his colors for those of the rebel ; until, becoming 
suspicious of every body, this headstrong and arrogant per- 
son even proceeded to arrest his predecessor, Vaca de Cas- 
tro, whose worst offence was that of having advised him 
to exercise a more becoming moderation. This high-hand- 
ed measure was followed by the imprisonment of several 
other cavaliers, on grounds perhaps quite as frivolous. 
Feeling his weakness, his next proceeding fully proclaimed 
his fears. He sent an embassy to Gonzalo, with proposals 
of a general amnesty, and some propositions of a more 
tempting character, for himself. But Gonzalo was not to 
be won at this late moment, and the Viceroy proceeded to 
prepare for war. He fortified the capital, and soon, by ex- 
travagant bounties, raised a force considerably larger than 
that of his enemy. But while he guarded against the foe 
without, he was making more formidable enemies within. 
Already had he differed from the judges who constituted 
his audience. He had rejected their counsels, and he de- 
nounced their proceedings. The matter ripened to an open 
quarrel. Meanwhile, a shocking act of the Viceroy, roused 
all parties against him, and endued the audience with a 
degree of courage, which they might not otherwise have 
shown. In a dispute with one of his officers, whom he 
accused of treason, Blasco Nufiez struck him with his pon- 
iard. This was a signal to the Viceroy’s followers, who 
instantly followed up the blow by putting the unfortunate 
officer to death. The Viceroy became conscious of his 
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crime when too late to repair it. The body was secretly 
buried: but the affair was noised abroad; the grave was 
opened, and the remains of the murdered cavalier estab- 
lished the guilt of the criminal. From this moment he was 
looked upon with equal fear and abhorrence. His very 
friends were insecure, since the murdered person had been 
among the most devoted to his interests. Blasco Nufiez, 
in the moment of his greatest peril,—for Gonzalo continued 
to approach,—suddenly found himself alone. ‘Terror sue- 

ceeded to arrogance. He could no longer rely upon his 
troops,—and he proposed to abandon Lima for 'T'ruxillo, 
transferring all its population from the one place to the 
other. The judges opposed him. He threatened them 
with force. ‘They appeale d to the citizens, mustered a 
body of men for their protection, and finally, without the 
loss of a single life, succeeded in arresting the petty tyrant, 
and sent him off to Panama. They next turned their re- 
gards upon Gonzalo Pizarro, a more formidable adversary. 
The judges had no idea of sharing their power with him, 
and he as little of yielding his advantages to them. ‘They 
announced to him that the ends had been gained for which 
he had been called into activity,—the overthrow, namely, 

of the Viceroy, and the suspension of the offensive ordi- 

nances; and require d him to disband his forces and retire 
upon his estates. They reckoned without their host, A 
sharp judgment of Carbajal, (an officer of Pizarro,) upon 
three of the eavaliers who had abandoned that commander 
on the route from Cuzco, and whom he hung in sight of 
the city, convinced the judges of the propriety of yielding 
to a power whose proceedings were so summary ; and Gon- 
zalo was invited into the city. The oaths of office were 
duly administered by the very judges who had required 
him to disband, and he was proclaimed Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of Peru, until the further pleasure of his ma- 

jesty could be known. 

Gonzalo Pizarro commenced -his proceedings with sufli- 
cient vigor: banished his enemies, elevated his friends, 
improved and increased his forces, and built vessels: at 
Arequippa, the better to command the seas. While thus 
engaged, he was apprized of the escape of Blasco Nuiez, 
the Viceroy, in consequence of the treachery of the officers 
. whom he had confided him. This dignit: ary re-appear- 
ed at T'umbez about the middle of October, 1544, where he 
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issued a manifesto, denouncing as traitors, the new Gover 
nor and all his supporters. Here, in the royal name, he 
called for volunteers. At the: ‘tf a few weeks, he found 
himself at the head of five hun 1 men, horse and foot, 
and sallied forth against sev of Pizarro’s lieutenants, 
over Whom he obtained some decided advantages. But the 
eye of Pizarro was upon him; he was not idle, but in due 
season prepared to act. He was soon at the head of his 
little army of six hundized men, and pushing towards San 
Miguel, where the Viceroy had taken up his position. 
Here Blasco Nufiez would have awaited his approach, but 
his soldi re generally raw levies, and were intimidated 
at the name of Pizarro. They forced him to forego his 
purpose, and retreat to the upper country, where they could 
be reinforced by Bena ir, a veteran of. whom we have 
heard before, first as the office f Francisco Pizarro, and 
next, in the Same reiat to Vaca de Castro. Gonzalo lost 
no time, on arriving at S Miguel, in pushing after th 


Viceroy. He followed closely upon his footsteps, and 


lers We 


reaching the skirts of a mountain chain, which the former 
had entered but a few hours before, sent Carbajal forward, 
with a body | S re the Tugitive The 

cautious 0 ets oO] nov g Capta 1. roused 
the weary troops of Blas Nunez from their midnight 
slumbers. The blu ed them, before the 
assailant was prepared to stnik S] rly punished by 


the volley which received the pursuers. Cal 


compelled to retreat, and wa pproacl 

mander Pizan s greatly sed, but Carbajal was 
too deservedly a favorite, and too necessary at the present 
moment, to be quarrelled with, or punished for his incau- 
tiousness. He was p tted, with his light troops, to re- 
sume the pursuit, which was destined to become a weary 
one. The route of Blas Nuiiez 1 him across the un- 
cultivated valley of Caxas, whic! fforded no sustenance 
for man or beast. D r day. was the chase continued : 
and so closely, that 1 ndefatigable Carbajal frequently 
succeeeded in cutting fi tl oovact and the mules of 
the fugitives. Famine and sufi ie marked, though in 
different degree, the tracks of sued and pursuer. ‘The 
men of Blasco Nufiez began to faint and linger by the 


way. and wo to those who had ever deserted the banners of 


. rr 
Pizarro, and were overtaken [he old SUSPICIONS ol trea 
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chery haunted Blasco Nuiiez in his flight, and added to 
his many disquietudes. Several of his cavaliers were exe- 
cuted because of these suspicions, and probably without 
any just reasons for their doom. The jealous and irritable 
character of the Viceroy, conscious of his own weakness, 
would naturally prompt him to rash and arbitrary proceed- 
ings at such a moment. ‘The chase continued to the gates 
of Quito, his northern capital, where his reception was so 
equivocal, that he continued on his flight to Pastos, in the 


jurisdiction of Benaleazar.. Pizarro entered Quito but a 


short time after, and instantly resumed the pursuit, declar- 
ing that “he would follow him to the North Sea, but he 
would overtake him.” At Pastos he nearly accomplished 
his object. His advance-guard, fainting with toil and heat, 
staggered feebly to the waters of a rivulet, on the opposite 
side of which their enemy had halted. Could Blasco Nu- 
fez have brought his followers to the charge, this body 
could have been annihilated. But they had fled so long, 
that flight had become an instinct and they obeyed it. Pi- 
zarro continued the pursuit some leagues farther, when he 
gave itup. He had driven the Viceroy into the territories 
of Benaleazar, and found it prudent to repair the exhaus- 
tion of his troeps, within his own, before rousing up a new 
enemy. Blasco Nufiez reached the capital of Benalcazar’s 
province, and rested from the fatigues of a march of two 
hundred leagues. He recruited his spirits and forces to- 
gether. Weeks elapsed, and Pizarro became impatient to 
see his enemy emerge from the territories of his neighbor. 
He employed a ruse to make him do so. He marched out 
of Quito, with the greater part of his forces, giving out 
that he was going to support his lieutenant in the south; 
and took care that this declared purpose should reach the 
ears of the Viceroy. His artifice succeeded. Blasco Nu- 
fez moved upon Quito, and found himself very soon in 
immediate proximity with his wily opponent. Benalcazar, 
who commanded for Blasco Nuiiez, soon discovered that 
Pizarro’s position was too strong to be assaulted successful- 
ly, and he proposed to withdraw his forees secretly during 
the night, make a défour round the hills and fall upon the 
rear of his enemy. 'The scheme was resolved upon; but 
by a blunder of the guides, or from false intelligence, it was 
found that the army had made too great a circuit, and day- 
light surprized them before they were near the point of at- 
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tack. Failing in the effort to surprize, the Viceroy pressed 
forward on the route to Quito. Pizarro followed him: and 
gathering courage from despair, the former prepared to 
meet him. He marched out to the encounter on the 18th 
day of January, 1546. His force was little more than half 
of his enemy’s, but his cavalry was nearly equal. The 
opposing armies were formed nearly in the same manner. 
The assault was begun by Blasco Nufiez. It commenced 
with vollies from the arg ue busiers, unde cover of which 
the infantry, with levelled pikes, charged forward, and 
were soon engaged with the spears of their opponents 
The charge of cavalry followed, and was 

force of the Viceroy, with such spirit, that the horse of Pi 
zarro reeled beneath it. ‘The advantage was only tempo- 
rary. The recoil of the wave bore down the assailants 
with irresistible torrent, overwhelming man and horse. It 
was in vain that they rallied and renewed their efforts. 
Jaded by the severe circuitous march of the prev ious night, 
they were no match for their antagonists. ‘The dead and 
dying strewed the plain, man and horse piled up and strug- 
gline together. It was the wreck of the \ iceroy’s hope, as 
well as his strength. Yet he fought on with the gallantry 
of a knight-errant, until stricken down. perhaps mortally 
wounded. In this condition, his head was stricken off by 


made by th 


the order of Carbajal, who thus revenged himself for the 
murder ot a brother. The fate of the day was decided. 


The troops of the Viceroy,—such as survived,—were dis- 
persed. But one-third of them had perished in the fight. 
We need waste no words upon the character of such a 
man as Blasco Nunez. His brief career shows him to 
have been grossiy unequal to his situation. He was one of 
those wretchedly weak men who constantly mistake the 
shadow for the substance, and who would have lost the 
empire to his sovereign, rather than have abated the exer- 
cise of the least law, by which he might avert all danger. 

Pizarro used his Victory with moderation. His pursuit 
of the fugitives was not urged. He was greatly displeased 
at the indignities which his wild followers had offered to 
the body ot his enemy. He pardoned most of his captives, 
and took the defeated ops into his own service. His 
administration was seldom disfigured by acts of violence. 
He took care of the natives as well as his own followers: 
promoted religion among them; faithfully appropriated to 
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the crown its proper dues, and so managed the public af- 
fairs as to secure the good opinion, at least, of those he 
governed. Some minor insurrections put down by Carba- 
jal, left him undisputed master of Peru. “From Quito to 
the northern confines of Chili, the whole country acknow- 
ledged his authority. His fleet rode triumphant on the 
Pacific, and gave him the command of every city and 
hamlet on its borders. His Admiral, Hinojosa, a discreet 
and gallant officer. had secured him Panama, and march- 
ing across the Isthmus, had since obtained for him the 
possession of Nombre de Dios, the principal key of com- 
munication with Europe. His forces were on an excellent 
footing, including the flower of the warriors who had fought 
under his brother, and who now eagerly rallied under the 
name of Pizarro; while the tide of wealth that flowed in 
from the mines of Potosi sup p lied him with the resources 
of an European monarch.” ‘This condition of good for- 
tune unseated his discretion. He affected a degre e of state 
which was inconsistent with the condition of a subject; 
and though, when counselled to make himself indepen- 
dent of the Crown of Spain, and assume that of the Inca’s, 
he declined the counsel, it is yet to be conjectured that the 
idea was more agreeable to his vanity than offensive to his 
loyalty. ‘The advice, indeed, was the best that could be 
given him. Unfortunately for Gonzalo, with the courage 
to rebel, he had not courage suflicient to become entirely a 
rebel. His fears, or to phrase it more tenderly and perhaps 
justly, his habitual dependence as a subject, were adverse 
to that ambition which counselled him to be a king. Be- 
sides, he still entertained hopes—in the teeth of all past 
experience—that he could vindicate his cause in the ears 
of his Sovereign, secure amnesty for the past, and a con- 
firmation of his authority in Peru, as the successor to his 
brother! 

He little knew the temper of Philip IL, or of the 
government of Spain. Great was the sensation caused by 
the tidings of these events when they reached the Court. 
All parties were now agreed to condemn the unwise ordi- 
nances which had produced such terrible results; but they 
were all equally agreed, that the course of Gonzalo Pizarro 
was that of a most atrocious rebel. ‘The government was 
compelled to retrace its steps, but this was not to be done 
through the agency of the great offender. Yet, by whom 
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was this to be done? ‘The success of any proceedings, 
must depend wholly upon the character of the person em- 
ployed. Pedro de la Gasca, an ecclesiastic, was finally 
chosen for the purpose. ‘This was a most remarkable 
man. He had distinguished himself, while yet a youth, 
by his wisdom, courage and loyalty. He had been fre- 
quently employed on public affairs, and had alw ays exhi- 
bited these possessions in a high degree. “With great 
suavity of manners, he combined the most intrepid resolu- 
tion.” His demeanor was humble without being abject, 
and with the acutest perception, he entertained principles 
of the most perfect rectitude. He was the man, if any, 
who could best hope to succeed in the delicate mission of 
rescuing Peru from the grasp of an usurper, who was not 
only in posse ssion of me the essentials of power, but who 
had won the hearts of the people from their sovereign. 
He accepted the -» nto but when he examined his cre- 
dentials, he found that they were such as were totally in- 
adequate to the exigency. ‘They left him too little discre- 
tion; and he boldly asked that he should not only be the 
representative of the sovereign, but that he should be 
clothed with all the authority of the sovereign himself. 
The demand, which confounded the royal counsellors, was 
conceded by the Emperor. His commission, which styled 
him President of the Royal Audience, placed him at the 
head of all the departments, civil, military and judicial. 
We need not detail these powers. Enough, that they were 
uite as ample as he demanded or desired. He embarked 
for the new world in May, 1546, having with him but a 
slender retinue. Among them, however, was Alonzo de 
Alvarado, who had served under Francisco Pizarro. and 
who could be equally useful in negotiation or in war. He 
reached Nombre de Dios after a short voyage, and appear- 
ing in a modest attitude beer any military array, was 
readily permitted to land by Herman Mexia, the officer to 
whom Gonzalo had confided this strong gate to his domin- 
ions. Mexia, apprised of the character of the envoy, and 
in some degree, of his mission, received him with the ho- 
nors due to his rank. The President, as we shall now 
style him, briefly explained to Mexia, in general terms, the 
objects with which he came; told him that he came only 
as a messenger of peace, with authori ty, not only to orant 
a free pardon to all, without exception, who at once sub- 
28 VOL. XIII.—NO 26. 
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mitted to government, but to revoke the offensive ordi 
nances also. As the attainment of these ends had been 
the sole object of the revolution, to contend longer, would 
be ma fe st rebellion, and without motive; and the con 
victions of Mexia, to this effect, led him to signify to the 
President his own prompt return to his allegiance and his 
hearty co-operation in bringing about the allegiance of the 
ople. This was an important acquisition. The next 
step was to gain over Hinojosa, the Governor of Panama 
in the harbor of which city, lay the navy of Pizarro, con- 

ting of more than tw nty vessels. ‘'T'o this captain, the 
President first sent Mexia and Alonzo de Alvarado, to ad- 
vise him of the purport of his mission, and to prepare the 
ay for his own coming. But Hinojosa was a less flexible 
re et ag wae Mexia: and after he had listened with defer 
ce to the representatives of the President, he answered 
by a demand to see his powers and to know whether they 
him authority to continue Pizarro in his present office. 
"he President evaded the demand, by stating that the 
time had not arrived for the exhibition of his powers, but 
that they were such as to secure ample consideration from 
loyal servant of his country. Hinojosa was not 
fied: and immediately wrote to Pizarro, telling him 

vy, that the President had no authority to confirm him 
his government. By the same vessel which carried his 
message, went a Dominican HK) r. The sondern slic- 


ceeded in securing the services of this man, in the distri 
} 


bution of certain manifestoes, in which, while he proclaimed 
i tree pardon to all who should return to their obedience. he 
announced the revocation of th dene Socar «tay Mea 
vhile, he gradually won to the royal cause, several of the 


‘incipal cavaliers in Panama, and prevailed upon Hinojosa 
imself, so far as to obtain the means of directly commu 
nicating with Gonzalo Pizarro A letter from Charles V 
imself. to the ambitious chief. was thus forwarded. 
act onmpans d by another from the hands of the President 
These letters were complimentary and kind, but evasive; 
they were politic and furnished Pizarro with the best rea 
ons for his submission, but they promised nothing. He 
as simply referred to the President, as one who would 
juaint him with the royal will, and with whom he was 

to co-operate in restoring tranquillity to the country. Other 
letters were forwarded, both on this occasion and by the 
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Dominican, addressed 1 ther persons ; all of which wer 
admirably adapted LO the caegree ol intelligence. and the 
peculiar character of the persons to whom they were dis 
patched. Weeks and months pass | and brought no 


} 


unswer from Pizarro. ‘The cavaliers meanwhile. at Pana 


na, who had yielded to the royal cause, were for seizing 
upon Hinojosa and obtai x I Lor ule navy. But 
the President rejected their offe: His successes were to 
I obtained by moral and hot phys i Pencies, His des 
patches had been receiv y Piza ; who was troublk 


but not alarmed by the mission of Gasca He determined 


still to exclude the latter from Peru, and in the meantime, 


prepared an embassy to Spain, 1 should vindicate hi 
proceedings and req t the royal ; tion for his authority. 
With these despatches for government, a letter from the in 
habitants of Lima was sent to the President. This advised 
him that he had come too late: that th peace of the coun 
was restored: and that it was quit prosperous unde 
rule of Pizarro. ‘They expressed the conviction that 
Gasca’s presen would only renew t p ir distraction 
nd might result disastrous Vv { ell. The embassy 
having charge of these desp 1 f Ce sted of Lorenzo 
Aldana, a cavalier of courage and discretion. and high 


in the confidence of Pi: O, id two other cavaliers. ‘T'o 
these were joined the Bishop of Lima. An interview of 
the President with Aldana. resulted it had done in the 


case of Mexia. He was won over by the arguments and 


ress of Gasca. ind abandoned his mis ion to Castil 
TT " . ; . ’ 
ri example ol sul uiISSION Was |] \ Hinojosa, the 
ee 
Admiral, who placed the governm« of Panama, and the 


in the hands of the President They surrendered 


lelr COMMISSIONS ind took the « ith of i Fiance, The \ 

pardoned for all past olfences, 1d th just policy 

ud judgme nt, their co l1ISSIONS We it once restored to 

hem. ‘The stronghold of Pizarro. cey to his territo 

and some of his be cavaliers cers, were thus 

on from him by the moral and i al powers of a 
ngle man. 

In possession of the fleet, tl President i.dopted a more 


led policy. He raised men ai { supplies. He spared 
] 1 
i 


)money in satisfying the troops, and in securing the ni 
sary degree of support for the royal cause. Letters 
vere written to Gua I ia, Vi x ) and the province 
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north*of Peru, requiring their assistance, whenever they 
hould be called upon, against the insurgents ; and Aldana 
with four vessels, was despatched to cruise off the port of 
lima, with instructions to give protection to all those who 
favored the royal cause. He was also entrusted with au- 
thenticated copies of the commission of the Viceroy, to be 
lelivered to Pizarro, as a last incentive to his return to his 
ullegiance, before the gates of mercy should be closed 
rainst him. His proclamations and letters, meanwhile, 

» working in Peru according to the objects of the wri- 

. ‘The people, whom they promised to secure in their 
possessions, had no longer a motive for rejecting the royal 
authority. The changes of opinion, accordingly, though 
silent, were continual, and were only retained from open 
lemonstration by the presence of a strong military author- 
ity. Pizarro was not insensible to this defection, but he 
deceived himself as to its extent. ‘The despatches of the 
President were brought him, and a council was called, of 
his chief officers, to determine upon them. There was a 
lifference of opinion. Carbajal, who had formerly coun- 
selled Pizarro to shake off the royal authority, and, uniting 
with a princess of the Inca blood, establish the joint influ- 
nees of the Peruvian with the Spaniard, in the formation 
f a new empire, now recommended his submission. ‘The 
imes had changed. “'This man,” said he, speaking of the 
oclamations of the President, “is more to be dreaded 
ian the lances of Castile.” Unfortunately, his counsels 
led through the selfish and artful suggestions of other 
ounsellors, which better responded to the vain desires of 
Pizarro’s own heart. He decided to reject the proffer of 
vrace, and to throw himself once more into the arms of for- 
tun He had scarcely done so, when he heard of the de- 
fection of his cavaliers at Panama, the loss of his fleet, the 
defection of some of his principal towns in the north, and 
the loss of Cuzco; which had been surprized by a loyal 
chieftain named Centeno, who had been defeated by the 
troops of Pizarro in the previous warfare with Blasco Nu- 
nez. This man, now, on the arrival of Gasca, had 
emerged from a cave where he had taken shelter, raised 
the royal standard, and, with a small body of followers, 
had fallen upon Cuzco in the night, and made himself 
master of it, for the crown. He soon allied himself with 
the officer who commanded for Pizarro in La Plata, and 
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took the field against the insurgent Governor, with a force 
of a thousand men. 

Pizarro was sufficiently prompt in putting on his armor. 
With a thousand men, splendidly equipped, he left Lima, 
which place declared for the Crown soon after his depar 
ture. "The defection was not confined to the towns. His 
army Was seized with the same caprice, and his force was 
diminished, in a short time, to less than half its number. 
Meanwhile, the President had reached Tumbez. where he 
landed on the thirteenth of June, 1547. Here he was 
received with enthusiasm, and proceeded to rendezvous in 
the rich and fruitful valley of Xauxa. At this place he 
received advices from Centeno, informing him that he held 
all the passes by which Gonzalo could make his escape 
from the country, and that the insurgent chief must soon 
fall into his hands. But Pizarro, as Centeno soon disco- 
vered, was not so easy a Victim. He was destined to die 
game. His force was but half that of Centeno, and he 
attempted negotiations with the latter; but the result of 
the correspondence was a resort to battle. The two armies 
met near a little town called Huarina, on the south-eastern 
extremity of Lake Titicaca. The conflict ensued on the 
day after their meeting, on the twenty-sixth of October, 
1547. ‘The army of Centeno amounted to about a thou- 
sand men; that of Pizarro to four hundred and eighty. 
The cavalry of the former were two hundred and fifty in 
number; that of the latter only eighty-five. The arqu 
busiers of Centeno were few; while, in this arm lay the 
chief strength of his opponent, admirably drilled, and com 
manded by Carbajal. ‘The infantry of Centeno was infe- 
rior, consisting of levies hastily brought together and badly 


armed. 


Centeno himself was sick from pleurisy, too weak 
to ride and was carried in a litter. His troops were badly 
officered. The battle began bv a « harge from his infantry 
upon that of Pizarro, led by Carbajal, which resulted in the 
complete ruin of the assailants, who lost a hundred men at 
the first fire and were almost con pletely dispersed by 
second. Very diflerent was the fortune of the day with 
the cavalry of Pizarro, and which he himself commanded. 
They were almost complete] iden down by the superio1 
force of Centeno. It was in vain that he rallied and fought 
with the desperate valor of the best days of chivalry. But 
for the wonderful success of his arquebusiers, his feeble 
23" 
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troop had been annihilated. They retrieved the day, and 
interposed for the safety of the little squadron. The ca- 
valry of Centeno next attempted this formidable infantry, 
The charges were repeatedly made, but without effect 
The same forest of spears met their assault on e very side 
and repelled its fury, while the incessant volleys of shot 
from the arquebusiers thinned the ranks of the audacious 
assailants at every onset. Broken, finally, and utterly dis- 
pirited, they at length followed the e xample of the infantry, 
and abandoned the field, in which their losses had been 
quite equal to the boldness and frequency of their efforts 
to retrieve it. Pizarro pursued the fugitives but a short 
distance. His force in cavalry was too feeble to reap the 
full fruits of so plentiful a harvest. ‘The victory was com 
plete. No less than three hundred and fifty of Centeno’s 
followers were slain outright. The number of wounded 
Was even greater. ‘The insurgent chief, who had lost more 
than a hundred men in the conflict, found an immense 
booty in silver in the deserted tents of theenemy. So con- 
fident had they been of success that the tables were spread 
for their refreshment, returning from the field. Well might 
Pizarro exclaim, as he rode across the field, “Jesu! what 
a victory!” It was one of the bloodiest that had been yet 
achieved in Peru. 

Centeno made his escape. His fugitive troops fell into 
the ranks of the conqueror in number sufficient to more 
than supply the supa: of the slain. Pizarro marched to 
Cuzco, taking care to profit by his success in levying con 
tributions from the cities within his reach, to raise means 
and levies for the war. He no longer thought to escape 
from his enemy. His success at Huarina had excited hopes 
for the future which the future was not destined to realize 
It was his last achievement. It spre “ad temporary conster- 
nation in the camp of the President, but had no effect in 
lepressing himself. As he had shown no exulting antici- 
pations in the moment when fortune was supposed to pro- 
mise everything, so he exhibited no dismay at her un- 
friendly aspects. He proceeded to repair the ill effects of 
this disaster and soon succeeded in doing so. He contin- 
ually received accessions of strength, since, with the mo- 
ment of popular reflection, all parties were convinced that 
the success of Pizarro was temporary and that the legiti- 
mate authority must finally prevail. This conviction was 
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continually thinning the forces of Pizarro, lessening the 
confidence of his cavaliers, prompting their abandonment 
of his service, and promoting, however secretly, the dis- 
content among his partizans. Centeno, burning to retrieve 
his disgrace, recovered from his illness, soon found his way 
to the camp of the President. 'Thither, also, came Benal- 
cazar, the conqueror of Quito; thither Valdivia, celebrated 
as the conqueror of Chili and as the most accomplished 
soldier in Peru. The lapse of a few months found the 
President prepared to march upon Cuzco, with a force of 
two thousand men. Pizarro was ill prepared to encounter 
such an army, officered, as it was, by the most able sol- 
diers in the country, with the prestige of royalty in its ban- 
ner, and countenanced by the persons of most character 
and distinction in the province. But he did not appreciate 
or feel these inequalities. His able captain, Carbajal, alon: 
estimated them at their full value, and vainly urged upon 
his superior to bestir himself. But the gay and reckless 
soldier preferred the luxuries and ease of Cuzco to the toils 
and anxieties of a camp, and he resisted that wholesome 
counsel which would have torn him away from these temp- 
tations. His fate decreed that his best counsellors, like 
Cassandra of old, should speak the truth which should find 
no credence. Golden opportunities were lost, good advice 
neglected, schemes of importance confided to incompetent 
persons, and the only remaining question left to him, on 
the approach of his enemy, was where he should give 
him battle. The spot chosen was the neighboring val 
ley of Xaquixaguana. Hither, then, with a force of 
nine hundred men, the rebel commander proceeded. 
He had a park of artillery of half a dozen pieces, ad 
mirably manned and managed. His army, however, was 
composed of very discordant materials, and, in their sub- 
sequent conduct, fully justified the apprehensions of Car- 
bajal, by whom a portion of them were suspected. Hav 
ing secured himself in a strong position, Pizarro waited 
the approach of the enemy. It was his error that he avail 
ed himself of none of the favorable occasions offered by 
the difficulties of a mountain march, to retard or to defeat 
this approach. Numerous positions might have been taken 
by which the ascent of the slerras could have been over 
come only at considerable waste of life. But, doggedly 
secure in his position, he made no efforts to thin his ene 
my’s strength, or dispirit their courage, 1n their progress to 
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assail it. The royal army was admirably arrayed for the 
attack. The quick military eye of Carbajal discerned the 
hand of a master in its array, and exclaimed, “Surely the 
devil or Valdivia must be among them!” a compliment to one 
or the other of the two parties, upon which a faithful Spa- 
niard alone may be permitted to decide. It was not known 
in Pizarro’s camp that Valdivia had reached that of the 
President. 

Pizarro formed his troops as he had done at Huarina. 
His greater strength in horse enabled him. now to cover 
both flanks of his infantry. His chief reliance was upon 
his fire arms, if indeed he could be said to possess a re- 
liance any where. Before the battle begun he had a suffi- 
cient intimation of the character of those upon whom his 
present necessities compelled him to rely. Cepeda, the 
chief of those whose evil counsels had conducted him to 
his present perils, having received his orders froma Pizarro, 
rode forth, and to the astonishment of his followers, was 
soon seen making his headlong way to the camp of the 
enemy. Pursued by several cavaliers, one of them suc- 
ceeded, by the stroke of a lance, in bringing him to the 
ground, and he must have been slain but for the timely 
interposition of a small party of the troopers on the other 
side, who galloped to his rescue. His example was conta- 
cious. Garcillasso de la Vega. father of the historian, a 
person of the highest consideration in Pizarro’s army, put 
spurs to his horse and rode over in safety to the President, 
being followed by ten or a dozen of the arquebusiers. It 
was in the very desperation of his fears, trembling lest the 


delay of every moment should result in similar proofs of 


treachery and desertion, that Pizarro gave the signal for 
battle, no longer daring to await his enemy in the strong 


position which he had taken. 3ut before a shot was fired 
a whole column of arquebusiers deserted to the opposite 
banner. A squadron of horse which was sent after them 


did likewise. The remaining troops of the rebel chief, 
such as were faithful, were seized with a panic, as they 
felt themselves betrayed to certain defeat and death. They 
began to disperse on all hands, some flying to the moun- 
tains and others towards Cuzco. Pizarro disdained to fly, 
and rode at once to the royal army, a voluntary prisoner. 
Carbajal was taken by the pursuers. The revolution, be 
gun with the bloody combat of Huarina, was finished 
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bloodlessly. Never was so complete a route or so cheap a 
victory. ‘The doom soon followed the captivity. Carbajal 
and Gonzalo Pizarro were executed on the day after, and 
on the field of battle. ‘They died bravely —the former 
with a laughing indifference to his fate, and some bitter 
and scornful jest upon his lips; the latter with the fortitude 
of a man, and in the devout attitude of a christian. He 
was but forty-two when he perished. With the best heart 
he had the feeblest head of all the Pizarros. But we leave 
the summing up of his character to the flowing pen of Mr. 
Prescott. 


“Gonzalo Pizarro had reached only his forty-second year at the 
time of his death,—being just half the space allotted to his follower 
Carbajal. He was the youngest of the remarkable family, to whom 
Spain was indebted for the acquisition of Peru. He came over to 
the country with his brother Francisco, on the return of the latter 
from his visit to Castile. Gonzalo was present in all the remarkable 
passages of the conquest. He witnessed the seizure of Atahuallpa, 
took ap active part in suppressing the insurrection of the Incas,-and 
especially in the reduction of Charcas. He afterwards led the dis- 
astrous expedition to the Amazon; and, finally, headed the memora- 
ble rebellion which ended so fatally to himself. There are but few 
men whose lives abound in such wild and romantic adventure, and, 
for the most part, crowned with success. The space which he occu- 
pies in the page of history is altogether disproportioned to his talents. 
It may be in some measure ascribed to fortune, but still more to those 
showy qualities which form a substitute for talent, and which secured 
his popularity with the vulgar. 

“ He had a brilliant exterior, excelled in all martial exercises, rode 
well, fenced well, managed his lance to perfection, was a first-rate 
marksman with the arquebuse, and added the accomplishment of 
being an excellent draughtsman. He was bold and chivalrous, even 
to temerity ; courted adventure, and was always in the front of dan- 
ger. He was aknight-errant, in short, in the most extravagant sense 
of the term, and, ‘mounted on his favorite charger,’ says one who 
had often seen him, ‘made no more of a squadron of Indians than 
of a swarm of flies.’ 

* While thus, by his brilliant exploits and showy manners, he cap- 
tivated the imaginations of his countrymen, he won their hearts no less 
by his soldier-like frankness, his trust in their fidelity,—too often 
abused,—and his liberal largesses ; for Pizarro, though avaricious of 
the property of others, was, like the Roman conspirator, prodigal of 
hisown. This was his portrait in happier days, when his heart had 
not been corrupted by success; for that some change was wrought 
on him by his prosperity is well attested. His head was made giddy 
by his elevation; and it is proof of a want of talent equal to his 
success, that he knew not how to profit by it. Obeying the instincts 
of his own rash judgment, he rejected the warnings of his wisest 
counsellors, and relied with blind confidence on his destiny. Gar- 
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lasso imputed this to the malignant influence of the stars. But 
the superstitious chronicler might have better explained it by a com- 
mon principle of human nature; by the presumption nourished by 
1ccess; the insanity, as the Roman, or rather Grecian, proverb 
it, with which the gods afflict men when they design to ruin 


‘Gonzalo was without education, except such as he had picked up 
n the roughschool of war. He had little even of that wisdom which 
springs from natural shrewdness and insight into character. In all 
this he was inferior to his elder brothers, although he fully equalled 
them in ambition. Had he possessed a tithe of their sagacity, he 
would not have madly persisted in rebellion, after the coming of the 
President. Before this period, he represented the people. Their 
nterests and his were united. He had their support, for he was con- 
tending for the redress of their wrongs. When these were redressed 
by the government there was nothing to contend for. From that time 
he w vattling only for himself. The people had no part nor inte- 

) the contest. Without a common sympathy to bind them to- 
rether, was it strange that they should fall off from him, like leaves 
n winter. and leave him exposed, a bare and sapless trunk, to the 
fury of the tempest.” [ Vol. 1., pp. 443-6. 


The mission of Pe lro de Gasca, the President of Peru, 
lid not end with the overthrow of the rebel host; but with 
this event our interest in his history must necessarily termi- 
nate We have already transgressed the limits of our 
Journal. Let it suffice, when we state that he finished his 

ork with the same vigor, virtue, and admirable judgment 
ith which he begun it; that he pacificated the country 


ind made it equally loyal and prosperous; that his integri- 
superior to temptation and his judgment to partiality 


or prejudice: and that, having succeeded in his mission as 


fully as his own hopes and desires might have contempla- 
ted, he yielded up the reins of the provincial administration 
into the hands of his sovereign, rejecting all reward, all 
compensation, and retiring upon the simple, but beyond all, 


satisfactory convictions, of a difficult and perilous duty 

“1 . ? 4.11. > rh. . “- 
faithfully and successfully performed. 'The narrative of 
his career, throughout, is in the happiest manner of Mr. 
Prescott, and will, by itself, sufficiently compensate the 
eader who will pursue it through these pleasing and in- 


structive volumes. 
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Art. IL.—Jda Norman ; or Trials and their Uses. By Mrs 
LincoLtn Petes, Principal of Patapseco Institute, Au- 
thor of “ Lincoln’s Botany,” ‘“ Phelps’ Natural Philoso 
phy,” “Chemistry,” &c., “ Fireside Friend, &c.” 1 vol 


Cc ushing « Broth 3 Baltimore 1S48. 


Tue authoress of this work has long been known in the 
cientific and literary world. Having passed through all 
the intermediate stages, from the humble teacher of young 
ladies, to the Principal of a female college of the highest 


rank, and having, in that length of time.—some thirty 
years,—necessary to erage the ultima thule of her am 
bition, implanted the seeds of virtue and knowledge in the 


} | 
‘ 


heart and mind of many a fair daughter of Columbia ; and 


having moreover. 1n conjunction vith her talented sister, 
Mrs. Willard, of ths Troy Semi V; thoroughly reformed 
the whole system of female edt ition, under which the 
sex are allowed to attain th lestined rank in creation. it 
is not wonderful that her reputation should have been 
widely diffused throughout our land. It is natural, ther 

fore. that the announcement of a work of fiction from her 
pen, should have excited an a ent desire to become ac- 
quainted with its contents. Until the wark wes pubmnie d 
to our perusal, we had many misgivings, in regard to hei 
fitness for such a task. All her published works, w vith the 
exception of “the Fireside Friend,” and perhaps another, 
had heen wholly of an abstruse cl acter: Wwe rega led 
her altogether as a woman of science, and did not believe. 
that the author or compile1 ft works on che mistry, naturat 


philosophy, botany and geology, could aspire to success, fai 


meen in a work of fiction and a tale of love. In 
this, » have been agreeably disappointed; we have de- 
reese ae sure and instruction from a careful perusal of 
the work, and as a token of gratitude to the author, as well 
as of the interest we feel for the success of her undertak- 
we desire to introduce | production to the especial 
notice of the literary worid 

This age, however ¢ xtraordinarily stamped in other res 
pects, is'also, emphatically, the age of ‘Pp ublications. Mueh 
that is good no doubt, daily makes its appearance in the 
world, but books of a conti iry character, to an amount, in- 
finitely exceeding the good, or the useful, in number, are 
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unceasingly disgorged from the teeming press. Amid this 
general overflow of corrupt or silly productions, demorali- 
zing to the public taste, or distracting to the public mind, 
it is delightful now and then to meet with a work calcu- 
lated to edify mankind,—and which, while it endeavors to 
please, makes pleasure the vehicle of instruction. In this 
light we regard the book of Mrs. Phelps. It is a novel, in- 
deed, but no romance; we find in it no thrilling incidents 
to excite our imaginations, no hair-breadth escapes to dis- 
der our nervous sensibilities, no scandalous delineations 
to please a morbid appetite, already pampered to the ut- 
most. The facts which she details, are no conjurations, 
although the grouping of the characters is fictitious. The 
events are such as have occurred, and are daily occurring 
in the world, and the work is a story, not (as we often 
have it) founded on facts, but a story of facts. The excel- 
lence of the book consists in this, that the author has 
brought together in a most pleasing narrative, the events of 
an ordinary fireside ; and has endeavored through them, to 
convey the most salutary instruction. The work of Mrs. 
Phelps, is not, strictly speaking, an allegory—nor are we 
able to class it under any particular head; but if we were 
allowed the privilege of attempting to define its character 
accurately, we would term it an allegorical novel. Plea- 
sure and instruction,—one or both,—are the objects which 
every writer has in view, when communicating with the 
public, by the press. Through no other means can he 
reach the mind of the masses. Those whose only desire 
is to reach the public purse, through the intellect, are satis- 
fied if they can merely please. ‘They care not to instruct, 
because the multitude of readers cares not for instruction. 
Almost all the novel writers, with which the present age 
abounds, are of this description. Even the author of Wa- 
verly, that purest of novelists, must be classed in this cate- 
gory. ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian” is, perhaps, the only 
tale of Walter Scott, from the perusal of which, the reader 
rises instructed and edified. ‘The perfection and genuine 
merit of every work of literary labor, consists in the com- 
bination of these two great objects. Where pleasure and 
instruction,—the “sweet and the useful”—are united, no 
faculty of the soul escapes improvement ; the mind is led 
captive by the imagination, and what would otherwise be 
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dry and unpalatable, becomes captivating by the seductive 
allurements of fancy. 

In this consists, as we have already intimated, the chief 
excellence of “Ida Norman.” ‘There is not a page, 
scarcely a sentence, in the work, that does not embody 


some useful lesson of instruction. ‘These lessons are prin- 
cipally applicable to those. who stand to each. other in what 
are called the domestic relations—to parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, teachers and pu 
ils. Mrs. Phelps has had the great advantage of filling 
and fulfilling each of those relations, and as the crowning 
labor of her life, gives to the world, the results of her rich 
experience in this permanent form. 

We make these preliminary remarks, with a view to im 
press upon the minds of those of our readers, who may pe 
ruse “Ida Norman,” that it is not as a novel merely, noi 
even principally, they must peruse it, but as a work of 
pleasing and solid instruction. In that aspect, we shail 
endeavor to exhibit her production, in this review. Trench 
ing but little upon the narrative, losing now and then, per- 
haps, the thread of the story, and throwing all of that up 
on the curios ty of our readers, we will exhibit to them 
some of the valuable lessons of instruction in which it 


abounds. 


The storv opens with a domestic scene. 


I 

“The shutters were closed, and the rich damask curtains in ample 
folds, draperied the windows of a splendid saloon of a marble man 
sion, situated in the most fashionable part of the cily of New-York. 
A lady of delicate appearance, and seemingly of middle age, re 
lined on acouch of crimson velvet, while near her. in thoughtful 
mood, leaning on a table of Italian marble, sat a gentleman, appa 
rently some years older. At a piano, on the opposite side of the 
apartment, a young girl was turning over the leaves of a music book, 
ecasionally trying some notes of a piece, or carelessly humming 
the air of asong. .A youth entered the saloon by an open door in 


i distant part of the room, and advanced toward the piano.” 


Here we have a group of some of the principal charac- 
ters of the piece. 'The father a New-York poliucian, who, 
we afterwards learn, is about to embark as a minister to a 
foreign court—his wife who turns out to have been a mzu- 
lionaire. bred in all the extravagance of fashion,—their son 
Louis, about the age of fifteen years;—and daughter, Ida 
Norman, a girl of thirteen, who is the heroine of the tale. 
These two ar spoil d children px ttishly dis l 


\ posed towards 
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every body, particularly those who love them most, and to- 
wards each other. Atsome peevish remark made by Louis 
to Ida about her music, the latter answers in an angry 
manner—mutual wrath is kindled, which is only prevented 
from bursting into a flame, by the kindly interposition of 
the mother. 

‘Ogme heré, my children,’ said the lady, in a gentle voice, ‘] 
woulll gpeak with you.’ They advanced, and obeying a sign from 
their mother, seated themselves on a low divan by her side. 

“ She took a hand of each, and, for some moments, seemed strug- 
gling with emotions too powerful for expression. At length she said, 
‘Louis and Ida, how often have I spoken to you of the pain it gives 
me to hear you speak unkindly to each other—how often have | 
warned you that the time might come when you would be left alone 
in the world, with few to care for you or eympathize in your sor- 
rows ; and now that we are so soon to be se parated—our family cir- 
cle broken up for years, perhaps forever, can you permit, for a mo- 
ment, any feelings, but those of love and tenderness towards each 
other, to influence you? Louis seized his mother’s hand, pressed 
it to his lips, then throwing his arms around his sister’s neck, both 
sobbed, and comforted the mother’s heart by their unfeigned demon- 
strations of regret for the past, and good resolutions for the future.” 

In the management of children, there are two modes of 
treatment, the harsh and severe,—the mild and persuasive. 
Some parents never meet an offence in their children, in 
any other way than with angry words or blows ; the con- 
sequence of which, is, continual dissension ; for brutal sever 
ity ever multiplies, rather than corrects, domestic offences. 
The infantile heart hardens under stripes, and prepares for 
new breaks on the first opportunity. ‘The angry manne! 
and violent habits of parents, are gradually imbibed by the 
child: and, after having i nted him through life. are 


transmitted to his posterity. Other parents, howeve r, pur. 
sue acontrary course. ‘They notice the misdeeds of thei 
children with a cali na and dignified sorrow. 'They awaken 


slumbering conscience in the infant, and add to its stings, 
the poignancy of regret, at having wounded the tender 
feelings of affectionate relatives. Like Mrs. Norman. they 
weep over the young delinquent ; and, as weeping is some- 
times infectious, his tender heart immediately melts. Af 
fection is thus Increased, at every renewal of these tendei 
scenes, until it becomes an inexhaustible fountain, whence 
perpetual peace and happiness is supplied to parents and 
children. 

Mr. Norman is on the eve of embarkation, as a ministe 
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plenipotentiary to an European court, and Mrs. Norman 
feels all the embarrassment of her situation. She has not 
heen fitted by education to be an envoy’s wife; and al- 
though sufficiently respl ndent as a woman of fashion at 
home. she knows that her little light must fade before the 
bright luminaries of a foreign court: whose wealth, dress 


and equippage, are regarded only as subsidiary toyhigher 
jualities of the mind; that in Europe, men ar@™Born to 
high station, and know their destinies in time to enable 
them to select the partners for life, with whom they are to 
share it: and moreover, that women are educated in the 
old world, with a view to political and social rank. In the 
lamentations which Mrs. Non makes over her condi- 
tion. are seen the evils of the mode of female education 
which has too generally prevailed in America, and the ne 
cessity of a thorough reformation. In a country where the 
people are sovereign, where the humblest individual may 
rise to the loftiest station in the republic, it is esse ntially 
important that women who may becor the wives and 
mothers of future statesmen. should b qualified to fill 
those positions with dignity and honor. 'l'o product this 
improved condition of society, by constant and valuable 


improvements in the art of female education, has been the 
life-long business of the amiable authoress of this work. 


But let us hear Mrs. Norman: 


‘| have, indeed, been ambitious of this honor 99 said she, speaking 
to her son, “ but now that the trial is near, 1 shrink from the sacrifi- 
ces to be made, and would wjad y exco ange place Ss with the most 
humble of our citizens’ wives, who can quietly remain in the bosom 


; nl : , : - : 
f her family, urged from them by no call of duty. “ Besides, I 
im not fitted by education or physical strength for courts, and the 
atigues of state ceremonies Le speak no foreign langu ive: | 


was never fond of books. and now am too far advanced in life to 
begin to study. Alas! why have I so eagerly desired honors which 
lemand the sacrifice of all domestic enjoyments!”  p. 15. 


How many wives of men in high political station in 
this country,—of diplomatists, senators, governors and 
even Presidents,—have experienced similar feelings, and 
secretly uttered similar sentiments ! 

“The Normans were a prayerless family,” says Mrs. 
Phelps, “ devoted to the world, its pomps and its vanities ;” 
und, even on the interesting occasion above recited, Mrs. 
Norman “sent her children to their nightly repose without 
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un evening hymn or prayer. She had not even taught 
them to worship their Creator in secret.” Mrs. Phelps 
thus points out to all parents a paramount duty,—as much 
0 as our Heavenly is above an earthly parent, a duty ari- 
sing out of our relation to him as our Creator and preser- 
er. She points out, too, the melancholy fact, that just in 
propoxtion as men, by the multiplicity of rich blessings 
shhowé@red wpon them by a merciful Providence, are bound 
to present to him, on bend | knees, the overflowings of 
xratitude, in the same proportion does a sense of their 
great obligations subside in the mind, and cold ingratitude 
take possession of the heart. The inclinations of the 
Normans were altogether earthly. 

“ Political ambition was the ruling passion of Mr. Norman, while 
118 1es8s gifted wile sought for distinction in the charmed circle of 
fashion. He had been a devoted partizan in politics, and a new 
career of distinction now opened before him. Possibly he had his 
reason for wishing to leave his country, and fortune had favored his 
views in giving him a foreign appointment. Endowed with talents 

high order, and gifted with the power of eloquence, he had 
xercised those talents and wielded this power for the advancement 

' his ow private interests, rather than for the good of his country. 
Naturally noble and ingenuous, he had gradually sunk the patriot in 

5 ; ! 


he ser aspirations of the partizan and politician, until, losing his 


elf-respect, he had ct sed to have confidence in others. In 
the bitterness of his own spirit, while he acknowledged to himself 
that he deceived others, he felt that he was but the tool of those who 
had been even more successful than himself in the game of political 
tricue.” p- 16. 
Now comes the important matter, in relation to which 


uur authoress is perfectly at home, and in which every 


| 


father of young daught rs IS most deeply interested the 
selection of schools. As Louis Norman and his sister wert 
too young to visit Europe with their parents, they deter 
ined to place them in boarding seminaries. But where? 
was the important question. In relation to Ida, it was not 
mily important, but difficult,—so generally defective are 
female literary institutions, so few are there to which a 
parent may safely entrust his daughters. In her per- 
plexity, Mrs. Norman resolves to consult her old school- 
mate and long-tried friend, Mrs. Selby, a lady distin- 
zuished for great wealth, great good sense and elegant 
manners, who felt a strong interest in the girl, and who 
ilso “had one fair daughter,” the friend and contemporary 
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of Ida. ‘There was but one point in relation to this mat- 
ter, on which Mrs. Norman had resolved. Feeling her 
own deficiency, at this crisis, in the knowledge of foreign 
languages. she had “determined to select for her daughter 
a French school ;’ and, accord ngly, she apprised Mrs. 
Selby of her intention The re ply of that lady is fraught 
with so much good sense, that we give it entire to the 
reader : 


‘But, my dear madam,” said Mrs. Selby, “have you r flected 
that in giving youl dauulhte m aimost entire French educauion, 
you mak er superficial 1 En holar. You donot,I hope, 
expect to become Fret your feelings and tastes, or wish to 
bring up your children t ett r native language. You know 
Mrs. Vaughn has so educated her children, which, as she speaks 
French, is not so bad tor herself, but her good mother is greatly em- 


barrassed, for she cannot converse with her grandchildren any more 
than if they were Chines enders the case more dis 


oar il \ 
tressing, is the fact that Mrs. Vaugl s an only child, and her chil- 


dren are peculiarly dear to their aged grandmother. But it was her 
| ; a . 
mania to bring up her daughter to be a F rench lady, and she now 


sees the ridiculous and sad eflects Mrs \ aughn dislikes American 


society, our ianguage, § vernment and Manners. Any moustached 
foreigner, with the slightest duction, or scarcely any introduction 
at all, is well received at her soiree where it is considered vulgar 
to speak our native language, whil Americans, except such few as 
occupy very distinguished positions, or can speak French, are made 
to feel that they are out of place This is certainly ridiculous. The 
Fren h, the selves, ridicule the fol y wi ich leads parents to sacrifice 
so much to the ttainment of a foreign language. You, indeed, my 
lear Mrs. Norman, are to appear at a foreign court, as the wife of 
an American minister, but this n event not to be generally ex 

pect d: while every Americ in wot n 1 the higher cire les, is eCxX- 
pected to possess a knowledge of English grammar, English litera- 
ture, and to be familiar with many branches of study, which can be 
pursued to greatest advanta hrough the medium of her native 
inguag To adopt a foreign t rue as 4 medium to obtain know 

edce, is like darkening vision by opaque glasses, when we have 
pert ect eve sight.’ ' , 

“‘Indeed, Mrs. Selby, I confess r arguments have weight; 
besides, it might not seem patriot to ve our children an exclu 
sively French education. Mr. Nor s public station renders it 
very important that we should n e ou lves popular, at least with 


ur own party.” 


All was now bustle and confusion at the dwelling of 
Mr. Norman.” Amid the packing of furniture, the prepa 
rations necessary for a sea voyage and: a long residence 
abroad. the breaking of mirrors, chandeliers and china, the 
disappointments by mechanics, dress makers and seam 
29* 
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stresses, and the consequent shor king of the nerves of Mrs. 
Norman, where was Ida and what was she about? Doubt- 
less some of our fair readers will say, she was assisting 
her over-laboring mother in her exigency, and comforting 
her in her distraction. Had she been properly trained by 
that mothe r, Sut h would have been her conduc a "7 But 
Ida had no idea of industry. She had been brought up to 
considerit ag a vulgar quality, necessary only for such as 
work for a living.” So, amidst all the confusion of de- 
parture, she continued to spend her time in looking list 
lessly out of the window, seeing the new bonnets and 
dresses which appeared in the streets, lounging on the sofa 
with a story book in her hand, or idly thrumming her piano. 
Here we are taught by our author the importante ox in- 
dustry to all ranks and conditions of life; how necessary 
it is to the right ordering of every household, that every 
member of it,—even the delicate young lady,—should 
study the art of industriously employing her time. 

Here we would remark that it is not literally true, and 
therefore not correct in Mrs. Phelps to tell us, that “Ida 
Norman had no idea of industry. The sentence above 
shows that she had an idea of it, though it was a false 
one. 'This mode of expression is often used in conversa- 
tion, and may there be tolerated. When transferred to 
written composition, the rules of good taste condemn it 
To have no ideas, shows vacuity of mind; to have false 
ideas denotes a defect of intellect or edueation. 

A few days after the conversation between Mrs. Norman 
and Mrs. Selby had occurred, Mr. Norman and his lady 
are represented as seated together at their breakfast tabl 
at the fashionable hour of eleven—a necessary consequenc« 
of retiring to bed “long after midnight,” according to the 
custom of the fashionable Normans. The parties revert 
to the great domestic topic of the day—‘“ a choice of schools.” 
Mr. Norman expresses his delight that his wife prefers 
scrence Hax.,” the seminary of Mrs. Newton. The 
merits of that lady are discussed and Mr. Norman is warm 
in her commendation. In the course of it a blush spread 
over his cheeks, and Mrs. Norman is startled by the dis 
closure that Mrs. Newton, when Amelia Walsingham, had 
been “a flame of Mr. Norman.” ‘This word “flame” is 
the language of Mrs. Norman, and of course does not be 
mez to the vocabulary of Mrs. Phelps Mrs. Norman is 
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speaking in her own proper « haracter, and must, of course, 
utter her own proper languag She is represented as one 
of the leaders of New-York fashion, and yet. in conversa- 
tion, she uses a decided vulgarism. The passion of love 
is sometimes correctly called a “ flame.” the object of the 
































passion hever, exct pt by the lower classes of society, and 
such inaccurate conversationists as Mrs. Norman. We 
have heard it so used at places of fashionable Summer 
resort in the North, and even among fashionable coteries 
in the Northern cities, but always regarded both the speak- 
er and the word as out of place. We make these remarks 
preparatory to the expression of a hope that, through the 
enlightened system of education which Mrs. Phelps and 
her sister have introduced, the style of social conversation 
may be improved, and the time soon arrive when it will be 
no longer said with truth that ‘ pure English is only spo- 
ken by the English nobility.” 

The silliness of Mrs. Norman, is.further exhibited by 
the | 
by the disclosures of her husband, which finally induced 
her to change her mind in regard to the destination of Ida 
[t is still further shown in a remark which she addresses 
to her husband, when informed of the reason why Miss 
Walsingham rejected his suit, or rather, broke her engage 
ment; the forgery of his father’s check! “How ridicu 
lous,” said Mrs. Norman, “had you not a right to your 
father’s money? You were his only son, and would inhe 


jealous feelings evidently excited against Mrs. Newton 


nit all he would leave; you were only anticipating a little.’ 
Indeed, our authoress seems peculiarly desirous to paint 
this | idy in the darkest colors. in order no doubt to give 


the world an example of a female, not only improperly but 
badly educated. and LO ntrast fe with Mrs. Newton 
This lady we have seen, was scrupulously severe in het 


ideas of morality. 


‘Her life had been one of sorrow and bitter d sappointment, but 
yet she had never been an unhappy womat Grief is not necessa 
rily unhappiness when it springs from afflictions sent by the chasten- 
ing hand of a kind Providence. Mrs, Newton felt, as her beloved 
children, one after another, were consigned to the grave, that she 
had loved them too well; and when, at last, the husband to whom 
she had been most devotedly attached, was taken from her, she re- 
alised that it was, spiritually, good for her that she was afflicted, and 


that ‘whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.’ She did not, like too 






* 


many of her sex, when trouble as them, resign herself to despair 
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folding her hands, and throwing upon friends the burthen of fruitless 
attempts at consolation. After the first shock was over, she looked 
around to see what duty now remained to her in life—she saw her- 


self a widow, and childless. In possession of an estate sufficient for 


ill her moderate wishes, she might, as many of her sex under simi- 
lar circumstances would have done, sought amid the brilliant scenes 
of fas nable society, to drown the sad voice of memory in the loud 


tones of mirth, or the enchanting notes of pleasure’s syren song 
is still youthful in appearance, her black and glossy hair 
tarce betraved a touch of time; her eyes though oft ‘ dimmed by 
sorrow’s tear, were still beautiful y expressive of the soul which 
d 
| 


She v 


waked through them; her complexion though the roses had some- 
what faded, was still fair and youthful, and her step light and elastic 

“Mrs. Newton was a Christian. and believed that this life is but 
he entrance to one that will be ete rnal, and that in this probationary 
state we should desire to be useful rather than happy. 

‘Stewart Hall, had been for many years before his death, the 
family residence of Judge Walsingham ; but the family circle gra- 
dually lessened until all but one were gone; and she, the widowed, 
childless daughter, walked alone through the deserted apartments ; 
the memories of the loved and lost rose before her in mournful re- 
view—there were the portraits of her husband and children looking 
)wn upon her with smiles of love and happiness, as in times past 
when life was warm and each day opened on new pleasures expand- 
ing in the genial rays of affection. Her mother in the stiff cap, and 
epreading ruff of a former age. and her venerable father in his curled 
and powdered wig were there as the inimitable West had painted 
them, looking so like life that the heart was pained by the mockery 
of deception. Here was the old arm-chair of her father by his writ- 
ing table; and there, on the work-stand, her mother’s bible, with her 
small rocking chair placed as in former days near the seat of her 
father. The ample and well selected library was undisturbed ; dus- 
ty cob-webs and damp mould spoke of desertion and solitude. The 
dining hall where merry voices had once resounded was silent, and 
echo alone responded to the sigh which escaped from Mrs. Newton, 
as she contemplated the lone and desolate apartment. ‘ This,’ said 
she to herself, ‘ will never do. I should soon, in these sad contem- 
plations lose myself, my talents and my energies, and become an 
inprofitable servant in the vineyard of my master. Have I nothing 
to do in life? are there none in the world to love? A thought 
strikes me—methinks I see these halls filled with happy and loving 


young girls, they gather around me and listen to my counsels. I no 
longer sigh and regard life as useless: in my garden of immortal 
plants, I find occupation for all my faculties, and enough to warm 


and quicken my emotions. The picture thus suddenly daguerreo- 
typed on her heart remained permanent, and she sought to render 
ita living tableau.” 

Similar in many respects to the character of Mrs. New 
ton, is that of Mrs. Landon, another one of the dramatis 
persone in the story. She was born and bred in affluence, 
ral education, and had been the schoo! 


had received a lib 
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companion and intimate friend of Mrs. Norman. “She 
was always industrious,” says the latter lady, but pride 
forbade her adding, “she often he lped me out with my 
lessons when I could not get them.” Reverse of fortune 
had reduced her to the condition of a seamstress, in which 
capacity alone, was she now noticed by Mrs. Norman. 
Under such circumstances, Mrs. Landon was enabled to 
put in full force all the advantages of her early education. 
Having never felt the evils of di pendenee, she was resolved 
not to feel them now,—having early imbibed lessons of 
humility, she now felt it easy to } actice them ;—having 
been educated into habits of industry. labor was sweet to 
her in her adversity. Like Mrs. Norman, Mrs. Landon 
had two children only. a son and a daughter. William 
and Laura Landon. in infaney. had stood to Ida Norman 
and her brother respectively, in the relation of “ sweet- 
hearts” —a relationship which Mrs. Phelps undertakes 
afterwards to improve into that of lovers. Laura Landon, 
through the kind importunities of Mrs. Newton, had been 
placed as a pupil at “Scrence Haty,” where she was 
successfully cultivating her rare talents, with a view in the 
first place, to repay Mrs. Newton, and, afterwards, to sup 
port herself and her mother, as a teacher. William Lan 
don had been placed in the usual road to wealth, in the 
establishment of Mr. Selby. a rich and highly respectable 
merchant of New-York. ‘The admirable education of Mrs. 
Landon enabled her to teach her son English, French and 
Italian; and receiving from Louis Norman, as he learned 
them, lessons in mathematics and the natural sciences, he 


Was enabled Lo bring to the ky ( edge of busine ss, the en 
lightenment of literature and philosophy. 


The shopping of a millionaire. or one who conceived 
herself to be such, is admirably described. Starting out 
in the morning with “the trifling sum of one thousand 
dollars to begin with,” she dashes among the splendid silks, 
rich laces, embroidered handkerchiefs, gold watches, 
chains and jewelry, as though the mines of Mexico were 
at her disposal, and lavish ¢ xpenditure, her glory and het 
pride. All this was with the double view of preparing for 
her voyage to Europe, and of fitting her daughter ina 
transcendant style, for the fashionable apartments of Sc1 
ENCE Hai. With all this ostentation of means, Mr. Nor- 


man was embarrassed in his cir umstances, y et he care- 
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fully concealed his true situation from his wife. He might. 
by giving her timely warning, have saved thousands of 
dollars, and perhaps have shunned the rock of insolvency. 
Many a man has been ruined by such unwise and wnjust 


secrecy; many a man has been saved by an opportune 
exposure of his financial condition to the partner of his 
bosom. If ruin cannot be prevented, the force of the shock 


be much broken by timely warning, and consequent 


prepa! ition to meet it. 

Ida Norman is at length ready for her departure to the 
emple of learning. On this occasion, Mrs. Phelps admi- 
rably describes, in the character of her heroine, all the anx- 
leties, perplexities, hopes and fears, which usually excite a 
young girl at such an epoch. Here, too, for the first time, 
° E ; . . aa 
we have a description of Ida Norman herself. 

Fancy a girl thirteen years old, bat mature enough to pass for 
teen, with a beautiful bust and shoulders, and her head finely 
placed upon her neck. She had been well drilled in attitude and 

rriage, and had from infancy been taught to hold her person erect, 
her head up, and to stand, sit, and walk gracefully. She had fine 
teeth, which she had regard enough for her looks to keep clean and 
white. Proud of a handsome hand, she had never formed the bad 
abit of biting her nails. She had not remarkably fine hair, but 

iccustomed to brush it much, so that it had become fine and 
glossy. That she was very proud, was rather the fault of her edu- 
cation, if the want of system, management, and good instruction 
van be called education, than a natural haughty disposition. Her 
passions were strong— often violent; she had seldom known restraint 
| é mk ’ 
wr suffered disappointment, and, of course, was self-willed and exact- 
ing. She had acquired no habits of industry or application ; and 
though she was endowed with uncommon talents, and had had the 
most expensive masters, little progress had yet been made in the 
‘ultivation of her mind, or in elegant accomplishments which her 
mother deemed of the first importance. Her dark eyes were ex- 
pressive and beautiful, when lighted up by amiable feelings, but 

ul if speaking a very disagreeable language. The beauty of 
Ida Norman depended much on the peculiar expression of her fea- 
tures ; and when happy, the glow of animation which was diffused 
over her countenance, rendered her very attractive.” 

The drive to the school; their gay and liveried equip- 
page; the sensation produced by such an arrival, among 
the inmates of Screncre Hatt; the dignified, self-collected, 
graceful and modest manner in which they are received by 
Mrs. Newton; the perfect and orderly appearance of every 
thing around her, are described in a beautiful and natural 


l 


style. At length the period for leave-taking arrives, and 
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Ida Norman is left alone—alone, according to Byron’s idea 
of solitude,—surrounded by strangers, in whom she felt no 
interest, and who had no interest in her. ‘This was not. 
however, entirely her case. ‘There was one, between whom 


and herself, a deep sentiment was entertained; that was 
Laura Landon, the daughter of a seamstress: and there 


} ' 
] 


was another who felt for Ida all the solicitude of a mother: 
nay more than the solicitute of Aer mother, because, pos 
sessed of a deep knowledge of the female heart, understand 
ing.—more than Mrs. Norman did,—the true condition of 
her daughter, there was much more in her mind, than in 
that of Mrs. Norman, to excite a genuine sympathy and 
feeling. That other was Mrs. Newton. Seeing Ida lean 
ing solitarily against a pillar, and bathed in tears, she ad- 
dressed her in the kindest manner, and attempted to take 
her hand. “But Ida drew herself proudly back, with a 
gesture of mingled contempt and hauteur, sobbing V10 
lently, and becoming more and more excited, as she gave 
vent to the passions which agitated her.” Mrs. Phi lp’s 
great experience in the female heart and character, enables 
her to describe naturally and touchingly, the scene which 
followed: in which is exhibited what she calls “the first 
trial of Ida Norman.” Mrs. Newton finding her att mpts 
to soothe and calm the feelings of the “new comer.” fruit- 
less, adopted another course 

“* Miss Ida,’ said she, in a decided tone, ‘I cannot permit you to 


allow yourself the indulgence of such excitement, and m this public 


place ; you will please go with me to my private park yr? Ida who 
took no notice of this Spt ech but by sobbing the louder, cried out, * l 
want to go home, | can’t stay here, 1 won’t stay.’ Mrs. Newton 
rang the door-bell;—‘ask Miss Wentworth and Miss Milburn. to 
have the goodness to come here,’ said she to the servant that obeyed 
the summons. Ina few minutes, two ladies appeared; Miss W ent- 
worth, the elder lady, had an ai f dignity and command, accom 
panied with a sweet and amiable expression. Miss Milburn, a 
young lady of winning manners, though she seemed too gentle to 
command, had yet a decided expression, almost at variance with her 
youthful and timid aspect. 

‘1 have sent for you, ladies,’ said Mrs. Newton, ‘ desiring your 
assistance in conducting Miss Ida Norman to a private and retired 
room, where she may have an opportunity to reflect on the impro- 
priety of her present conduct. I hope she will not render it neces- 
sary for me to keep her, for any length of time, in disgrace and con- 
finement.’ 

“Miss Wentworth advanced to Ida and said, ‘you may go with 
me, Miss, if you please.’ 
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“* But I don’t please,’ screamed Ida, *I am not pleased with any 
thing here, and I do not intend to stay ;—my mama said I need not 
stay if 1 did not wish to.’ 

“< We must, at once, terminate this disgraceful scene,* said Mrs. 
Newton, ‘and unless you, Miss Ida, choose to walk in a proper man- 
ner with these two ladies, who will treat you kindly if you deserve 
t, | shall directly order that you be conveyed forcibly to a private 
room. 

Some of our young readers will exclaim against this 
treatment, as harsh and severe. But when they analyze 
the conduct of the new pupil, as well as the motives of 
\Virs. Newton, they will find the course pursued by the lat- 
ter, the only one calculated to meet the case promptly. Ac- 
cordingly the most happy consequences ensue. A change 
commences in the heart of the girl; nor does it cease to 
operate until her whole nature is refined and purified. 

It is not long before Ida hears of the death of a parent, 
and she bears the shock with all the resignation of a Chris- 
tian. Intelligence of another nature soon follows, which 
she endures with equal fortitude. She learns that her 
father is a bankrupt, and that her family is cast penniless 

upon the world. ‘The crowning trial at last comes, her 
father is not only poor, but degraded and disgraced. ‘This 
for a while, is.insupportable; but in process of time she 
gains the mastery even over this. ‘The character of the 
_spoiled child becomes, at length, perfected by affliction and 
its judicious uses. It is a character, worthy of the study 
of everv young woman who is ambitious of excellence. 
Mrs. Phelps is not satisfied with teaching us how girls 
hould be educated : she oflers us some admirable lessons 
upon the education of boys, and the sort of schools best 
calculated for their improvement. ‘The reader will follow 
Louis Norman, through the various periods of his proba- 
tion, with a pleasing interest. Having, for a long time, 
sympathized with poor Laura Landon and her |brothe 
Willie. he will be delighted to see the former married to the 
rich and accomplished Louis Norman, and the latter joined 
in partnership with the wealthy and excellent Mr. Selby. 
Louis Norman, under the instruction and patronage of Mr. 
Ashburn, an eminent lawyer of New-York, becomes an 
eminent member of the bar. The first cause of impo 
tance in which he distinguishes himself, is one of momen- 
tous interest to himself and his sister. In it, he endeavors 
to recover the vast real estate of his father, which had fall 
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en a prey to a base and heartless usurer. In the midst of 
his speech, which is represented to have been learned and 
eloquent, his father, who, after an absence of many years, 
had, on that day, arrived in New-York, suddeniy enters 
the hall of justice, disguised and unknown, even to his 
son. The glory of Louis is complete, when, on the tri- 
umph of his cause, he falls into the embrace of his long- 
lost father. He had become deeply penitent; religion had 
wholly changed his nature; he had returned to his coun- 
try to submit himself to his creditors, and now found him- 
self. through the exertions of his son, not only able to pay 
all he owed, but to retire in affluence 

There is one character in this novel, whom we had 
nearly overlooked,—Julia Selby, the daughter of that opu- 
lent merchant. to whom we have referred as the partne of 
William Landon. We are taught, by her example, that a 
young lady may pass through her school probation purified 
and refined, and yet in her intercourse with a world, which 
is always ready to flatter the pride and vanity of wealthy 
and beautiful young ladi may still become. in all res 
pects, the very opposite of what she had been designed for 
by her early education. Parents are thus instructed to 
pursue and enforce the labors of the teacher by continued 
domestic efforts, until maturity of years, and .the habitual 
practice of virtue and religion, shall make their daughters 
entire mistresses of their tastes and tem pe rs. 

In this hasty notice of th® work of Mrs. Phelps, we 
have necessarily omitted much that is extremely interesting. 
Our main object has been, to give our readers a general 
idea of the work, and a special idea of the object which 
Mrs. Phelps had in view, in its composition. It is empha 
tically, a work on education, and our authoress, in publish 
ing it, is in fact, but fulfilling the meritorious object of her 
life. So closely connected 1s she with that grand pursult ; 
so completely is her soul absorbed by it,—that we venture 
to say, it would be utterly impossible for her to write on 
any other subject, with equal success. We have not taken 
time to speak of the faults of this work; for, like every 
human production, it has its imperfections. But these we 
are glad to say, are of a minor character, and do not inter- 
fere with the main design, or mar its usefulness. We cor- 
dially recommend this book to the careful perusal of all, 


particularly of parents and children,—for whom it seems 
30 VOL. XIII.—NO. 26 
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especially designed. Some young ladies may throw it 
aside, because it is not composed in the glowing style of 
fashionable authors. It belongs to that class of books 
called religious novels. This, however, to sensible parents 
and discreet young women, ought to be its greatest recom- 
mendation. ‘The world is too full of mere love tales, and 
we believe is beginning to tire of them. Weare delighted 
when a writer, like Mrs. Phelps, comes forward to mingle 
instruction with the sweets of narrative.—to make the pas- 
sion for novel-reading, subserve the interests of improve- 
ment: and thus, through the imagination, to reach and re- 
volutionize the heart. ‘T’o Southern readers, it will be gra- 
tifying to know, that this book, although written by a 
Northern lady, and professing, too, to instruct, has nothing 
in it repulsive to Southern taste and feelings. Alas! how 
seldom can we award that praise to Northern productions, 


J. 8. T 
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Ant. IIL—A New Rovte To Carina. 

1, 27th Congress, 1st Session. Rep. No. 3, Ho. Reps. 
Home Squadron, July 7, 1841. Report of Mr. THomas 
Burter Kune, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, on 
the expediency of providing for a Home Squadron. 

2. 29th Congress, \st Session. Rep. No. 681, Ho. Reps. 
War Steamers, May 20, 1846. Report of Mr. THomas 
Burter Kina, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, on 
so much of the President’s Message as “relates to the Navy.” 

3. 29th Congress, 1st Session. Rep. No. 685, Ho. Reps. 
Ocean Steamers, Jan. 12, 1846. Report of Mr. Tuomas 
Burcter Kina, from the Cemmittee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred several proposals for the establishment 
of Lines of War Steamers,.coastwise and foreign, for the 
transportation of the Mail, and for Naval Service in case of 
war, in pursugnce of the law of March 3d, 1843. 

4. 30th Congress, lst Session. Rep. No. 230, Ho. Reps. 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida Rail Road, February 18, 
1848. Report of Mr. TaHomas Burier Kine, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, on the Memorial of the Ala- 
bama, Florida and Georgia Rail Road Company, and of 
numerous citizeus of Alabama and Florida, asking Con- 
gress to grant the alternate sections of the public land, 
through which their Rail Road will pass, in aid of the con- 
struction thereof. 

5. 30th Congress, 1st Session. Rep. No. 320, Ho. Reps. 
Mail Steamers to China and Europe. Report of Mr. 
Tuomas Butrrter Kine, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, on the advantages of employing Man-of-War-built 
Steamers in the Merchant Service, and on a line of Mail 
Steamers to China. 

Ir any one will give the Reports mentioned at the head 
if this article, an attentive perusal, he will be struck with 
the soundness of the views, and the familiar acquaintance 
therein displayed, with the navy and the true naval policy 
of the country. 

It is acknowledged by the best informed officers of the 
navy, that no legislator in the land, understands more of the 
navy, its wants, and of the true line of policy to be pursued 
with regard to it, than does the Hon. gentleman from Geor- 
gia, whose Reports we have in review. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, that the selection of Mr. King, as Chairman 
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of the Committee of Naval Affairs, was a good one, and 
that the Committee itself is a most able one. ‘Their labors 
have already been such as fairly to justify the expectations 
which the friends of this arm have formed of them. There 
will not in all probability, be brought before the present 
Congress, a paper of higher national interest than the Re- 
port which that Committee have instructed their Chairman 
to bring in, in relation to a line of steamers, and increased 
facilities of communication with China. ‘This is a docu- 
ment, which, whether we look upon it in its bearings upon 
commerce and the channels of trade, upon the national de- 
fences of the country, or upon our political relations, or whe- 
ther we consider it as presenting a philosophical view of 
reat and important questions,—view it as we will, it must 
be regarded as an able state paper. 

Our readers will recollect that we some years ago called 
ultention to the exposed and defenceless condition of the 
southern coast. 

We showed that the Gulf of Mexico is a mare clausum, 
our Mediterranean, with but one outlet, practically; that Key 
West and the Tortugas command this outlet, and occupy 
the Gibraltar position with regard to it. 

Our efforts to attract public attention to this sybject, were 
not fruitless, for a bill was passed by Congress for putting 
these Islands in the proper state for defence ; and the ne- 
‘essary fortifications are now in the process of construction. 

In his Report to the,27th Congress, House Doc. No. 3, 
Mr. King remarked in relation to this subject : 

‘It isa fact, almost too notorious for remark here, that 
ur fortifications are in a most inefficient condition. Many 
of those that have been completed, are not supplied with 
‘annon ; others are going rapidly to decay ; some are un- 
finished and progressing so slowly, that it will require 
many years to complete them; none of them are properly 
garrisoned, and some have not a man to keep the gates 


or 
} 


closed. 

These fortresses have cost immense sums of money ; 
and, if well supplied with guns and garrisons, would afford 
but partial protection to a few points on our sea-coast, and 
to our armed squadrons in time of war. They could not 
defend us against the armed steamers of an enemy, which 
might pass them in the night, or avoid them by entering 
harbours where there are no fortifications. This last re 
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mark is peculiarly applicable to the Southern coast, where 
there are numerous harbours on the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and not a fort, from Charleston to Mobile, ima 
condition to firea gun. In the eventof a war with France 
or Great Britain, the fortifications at Pensacola, and perhaps 
others, might be seized and held by the enemy; or any of 
our unprotected harbours might be entered by fle vets of arm- 
ed steamers, loaded with black troops from the West Indies, 
to annoy and plunder the country 

The Southern States present a long line of defenceless 
coast, and ‘Texas has added much to the length of that line. 
There are a few salient points along it, which re quire the 
erection of forts; the rest — d be left to ships. Where 
lines instead of points are to be defended, ships, and not 
forts, are our reliance. ‘The one remain forever in the 
same place,—must await approaches, and suffer attacks only 
when the enemy shall deem himself in sufhcient force to 
earry his point. ‘They wait his pleasure and convenience. 
The former are swift-footed, here to-day and thete to-mor- 
row—attacking or ee attack, at will. The famous 
castle of San Juan d’Ulloa could not prevent our army from 
landing beyond the range of its guns, and then from ap- 
proaching by trenches through the sand, and taking the 
mighty citadel with the loss only of some 10 or 12 brave 
men. 

But ships, though not so expensive, gun for gun, as forts 
and castles, are nevertheless too expensive to be kept in 
sufficient numbers, at all times, awaiting the emergencies of 
war. If the nation were to build a fleet this year, sufficiently 
large to guard and protect the whole extent of our coast 
line in war, it would, we hope, rot before war should come ; 
and the expenditures would prove premature. 

Formerly the practice was to have an item in every na- 
vy appropriation bill, “for the gradual increase of the navy.” 
Under this system, the keels of a number of line-of-battle 
ships were laid. But that policy has been abandoned, and 
most of those beautiful specimens of naval architecture 
have been left to rot under the ship-houses or along- 
side of the launching docks. 

This policy was succeeded by the plan originating, we 
believe, under General Jackson’s administration, for collect- 
ing timber, fitting it and stowing it away under sheds, rea- 
dy to be put together at short notice. After the frames of 

ans 
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many fine ships had been thus collected, it was found that 
the timber would rot as well under timber she ds, as ship. 
houses—and that plan was abandoned. 

Since that time, statesmen and political economists ap- 
pear to have been at sea, with regard to the line of true 
naval policy. Some proposed to collect only the imperish- 
able articles, such as ordnance, ordnance stores, coal, &c., 
and to make deposites of them along our Southern and 
Gulf coasts, for the use of steamers in war. We recollect 
that this policy was advocated with much earnestness some 
years ago in the “Harry Bluff” papers, and it appears to us 
now, as it did then, to be a most judicious, wise and prudent 
policy. 

There were others however, who maintained that the 
whole system of naval defences—of ships, fleets, navies and 
maritime warfare, was in a state of revolution in conse- 
quence of the eee ments of the age, and the successful 
application of steam to the purposes of oceannavigation. 
That models, means of propulsion, and armaments, which 
to-day might be considered the ne plus ultra of naval effi- 
‘lency a ngth and perfection, would to-morrow be ren- 
dered useless by the inventive genius of some Yankee, who 
would produce a plus ulira. Under such circumstances, 
those who maintained this view, (and they were the majo- 
rity,) observed for years, “a masterly inactivity” in Congress 
with regard to any permanent plan or system of naval de- 
fences. Feeling, however, that something ought to be done, 
but not knowing what to do, Congress resolved that the 
navy shy suld be no larger. In nautical phrase it was 
“brou up all standing,” by the passage of a law forbid- 


ding the appointment of any more midshipmen for some 
years, and limiting the number of officers in the several 
grades, as they happened then to be, without any regard to 
proper and relative proportions. 

In this state of affairs, there was a Southern statesman 
who had given his practical and richly endowed mind to the 
subject of naval defences. He had seen Great Britain dur- 
ing our North Eastern troubles, quietly sending immense 
quantities of coal and munitions of war to the Island of 
surmuda, which curtains the coast of Georgia end the Ca- 
rolinas. She was making ready there with a masked bat- 
tery, collecting her fleets on her “North American station,” 
as our coasts are called, and sending her troops to Canada, 
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Halifax and the West Indies; and finally, when Lord Ash- 
burton arrived, the government found that that wily nation, 
notwithstanding she had two serious and expensive wars— 
the Affghanistan and the Chinese—on her hands, had as- 
sembled around us, no less than one-third of the whole 
standing army of Great Britain, and a fleet outnumbering 
all our ships of war afloat. Among these forces were 20, 
000 black troops, and a number of fast steamers with shal- 
low drafts, just suited for crossing southern bars and ascend- 
ing southern rivers. ‘These steamers were in the West In- 
dies, all ready, and waiting only for the word. When this 
Southern man looked at the exposed and defenceless condi- 
tion of the shores of his own State, well might he feel con- 
cern, and seriously ponder over some wise and sufficient 
system of enlarging our means of naval strength for such 
an emergency, should it ever again arise with serious as 
pect. 

He saw that the maritime strength of nations was ina 
transition state, so to speak—that steam was contending 
with canvass; that there was a new element at work for 
mastery on the ocean, and that sea fights hereafter, would 
be dated from a new era. 

Should Congress resume the old item of “gradual increase” 
in the navy appropriation bill, and vote large sums for col 
lecting more timber? The country was unwilling again to 
run riot in any such expenditures. 

The Mississippi steamer was built at the cost of half 
a milhion or more; she cruised on the southern coast at the 
rate of another half amilliona year. Solomon’s exchequer 
could not support, in peace, the ts of such steamers that 
would be requisite fgr this country in a maritime war. But 
there is in the country, an exchequer more rich than Solo- 
mon’s, because it is inexhaustible. We have our merchant 
princes. They build ships and maintain navies at their 
own cost. Could not some pl n be devised, some arrange- 
ment made between them an he government, by which 
they wonld agree to build and maintain from their exche- 
quer, in peace, a steam navy sufficient or nearly sufficient 


to subserve the purposes of the government in war? 

The answer is, aye They would build steamers that 
would have the double effect of strengthening the bonds of 
international good will, by drawing more closely around us 


in peace the ties of commerce; and of preventing war by 
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bearing before the world the iron motto, nunquam non 
paratus. 

The conception is a bold one, and the plan is republican. 
It is good; for it is worth millions to the commonwealth: 
What, therefore, shall be done to the Legislator who was 
the first to advocate it? We are not the we that can clothe 
him with purple and put a chain of gold about his neck— 
but should he ever visit one of these steamers, we would 
man the yards and give three cheers for Thomas Butler 
King, of Georgia. be 

As a substitute for the old plan of building wooden walls, 
Mr. King’s plan as set forth in his Reports, is, in addition to 
the man-of-war-built mail steamers (of which there are 
now in use eighteen splendid ships, produced at a cost so 
trifling to the public, that the people have not been aware 
of it.) to restore the old item of “gradual increase.” He is in 
favor of making annually, under this head, a small appro- 
priation, sufficient to build only a few iron steamers a year. 
These are ) imps rishable ; and he proposes to put them under 
cover, and there let them remain till we find ourselves get- 
ting into a maritime war. 

These steamers are to be of the best models and left so 
as to make applicable to them, any new means or im- 
proved modes of propulsion that may be discovered in the 
mean time. He proposes then to have the best metal 
upon them, and when war comes, to launch them out as 
Parthian warriors upon the sea. Light of draft and fleet 
of foot, he would have them to run only along our own 
shores. They are to outstrip any of the deep laden trans- 
atlantic steamers, so that they can run up, give a blow, 
retire, put about and repeat it whenever they have the ad- 
vantage. Their depots of coal being strewed along the 
coast, that they may at any time run in, replenish and in a 
few hours be out again ready to dash in, give a blow and 
retire only to approach from some other quarter as _ before. 

In accordance with Mr. King’s plan, four navy steamers 
and eighteen mail steamers, twenty-two in all, have been 
authorized. Here then, is a navy brought into existence 
by the quiet and.modest efforts of this gentleman, equal in 
efficiency to half the effective naval force of the country, 
and the total cost to the government, of these twenty-two 
splendid ships—and some of them are to be as large as the 
Pennsylvania 74—will not exceed three and a half millions 
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dollars. We should not say cost, because the mail 
steamers will return a large portion of the original outlay 
into the Treasury. The English government derives a 
large revenue from sen Cunard steamers. ‘That govern- 
ment is actually making money by its contract with them, 
and it is believed that th skill and ingenuity to be display- 
ed in the construction of the American line of steamers to 
Liverpool, will run the Cunard line off the ocean, in the 
same way that the New-York sailing packets did the old 
English packets. 

Under Mr. King’s bill of the last Congress, and by the 
judicious action of the statesman, who is charged with the 
management of the navy, contracts have already been made 
with the merehants of New-York and elsewhere, for the 
construction of thirteen man-of-war-built steamers. 

Some of these steamers are nearly ready for launching. 
They are to be employed in carrying the mails across the 
ocean, and the goverment will be reimbursed for a conside- 
rable portion, if not for the whole of this sum, in the re- 
ceipts for postage on the letters and packages conveyed i 
them. 

They are to be officered by the navy, but manned and 
sailed on private account ; and by the terms of the contract, 
are transferrable to the government at valuation, whenever 
required for the public service in time of war. It will thus 
be perceived, that officers of the navy have here an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with the management of ocean 
steamers, and the country is enabled to keep pace through 
this dormant navy, with the improvements of the age, in 
this effective but c ostly means of national defence. 

The line of ste umers to China, | roposed in Mr. King’s 
present report, is an extension of this system ; and we re- 
gard the great national rail road from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, recommended in Lieut. Maury’s letter, appended to 
the Report, as being closely and intimately connected with 
it. It is a new channel for commerce with fore ign nations, 
well calculated to exercise important bearings upon the pre- 
sent condition of Mexico, and our future relations with her. 

Mexico will probably receive through it the greater por- 
tion of foreign mere hat indize, to be consumed in the country. 
We think it not at all improbable, that most of the products 
f her mines will be , brought by it to this country. 

Under the credit system, we had a commerce with Mexico 
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but little short of eight millions a year. Under the cash 
system, this commerce before the war commenced, had di- 
minished down, if we remember, to less than a million. 
The warehousing system, judiciously managed, and extend- 
ed to the commerce over this rail-road, will more than re- 
gain us this lost trade. Goods arriving at Monterey, from 
China, or at Charleston, Savannah or New-Orleans, from 
Europe, and bonded, should, if destined for the Mexican 
market, be transferrable to the warehouses of Sante Fe and 
other convenient points along this road. With such an ar- 
rangement, it is reasonable to suppose that all of northern 
Mexico, and a large portion of the interior, would receive its 
supplies through this new channel. 

It would have farther, the effect, by promoting inter- 
course, of familiarizing the Mexicans with us, and our insti- 
tutions ; and of greatly improving the political condition of 
that unfortunate and mis-governed country. 

The letter of Lt. Maury, which accompanies Mr. King’s 
report, is an interesting and valuable paper. ‘That gentle- 
man has presented the subject of a communication across 
the continent to the Indies, in a new light. Many of our 
readers will no doubt be surprized at the Lt.’s saying, that 
the shortest line from Panama to China, is up the Gulf of 
Mexico, through Texas and Arkansas; and that from New- 
Orleans to Shanghae in China, it is nearly 5000 miles fur- 
ther to go by Panama and the Sandwich Islands, than it 
would be by his rail-road to Monterey, and thence by the 
great circle. Yet if those who may be disposed to question 
his knowledge, will take the trouble to draw a string be- 
tween the two places, on a common terrestrial globe, they 
will find that it is even so. 

Memphis, by the great circle, is as near to Shanghae, as 
is Cape St. Lucas at the southern extremity of Lower Cali- 
fornia. And the shortest distance by which it is possible 
for a navigator to reach China from any port between Cali- 
fornia and Chili, is via Monterey. It is more than 1,000 
miles nearer to go from Panama by this route,-than it is to 
go by way of the Sandwich Islands. And from Monterey 
to the Japanese Islands, is only the distance from Charles- 
ton to England. 

The discussion of a route to China, upon the principles 
of the great circle, presents the subject of a communication 
with that part of the world, entirely in a new light. It is 
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a light moreover, which throws a canal across the Isthmus 
entirely in the shade. With this letter before us, we re gard 
the subject of a ship canal across Tehuantepec, as at rest, 
for its importance ap pears to have been greatly over-esti 

mated. Such is the character of the weather oft that part 
of the coast of Mexico, that vessels can often go from Val- 

paraiso to Monterey, sooner than they can from the coast of 
Tehuantepec to Monterey. Indeed one of our fine sloops of 
war was so beset a few years ago, with the calms and 
storms of Tehuantepec and the region round about, that 
the crew were reduced to the shortest allowance, and fears 
were entertained for the ultimate safety of ship and crew. 

With regard to a ship canal across that isthmus, Lt. 
Maury remarks to Mr. King: 

“If you look to the long and much talked of canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien to Panama, you will find thata per- 
son from Memphis to China by that route, would on mak- 
ing Cape St. Lucas, the southern point of the peninsula of 
Lower California, be no nearer to Shanghae, in point of dis- 
tance, than he was the day he embarked at Memphis. Not- 
withstanding that, to reach Cape St. Lucas, he would 
have travelled upwards of 4,000 miles; and if he should 
go by the way of the Sandwich Islands, he would, to reach 
China, have to perform a journey of 5,000 miles greater 
than would be required of him, on this new route by rail- 
road and great circle. 

“In the progressive spirit of the age, time has come to 
be reckoned as money, and if there were a canal already 
cut from Chagres to Panaina, the circuity of the route, and 
the loss of time compared with what is to be gained by the 
proposed line from Memphis and Monterey, would, in time, 
cause the abandonment of that and the completion of this ; 
at least, so far as raw silk for England, small packages of 
merchandize, travellers, and the people of the United States 
are concerned. 

“The route across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, though 
not so far out of the way, as that of Panama, is neverthe- 
less a round about one, the distance by it to China being 
2,000 miles greater than it is from Me smphis, via Monterey. 

“] have attentively considered the practicability of a 
ship canal through the mountains of ‘Tehuantepec. From 
sea to sea, the distance across, is in a north and south diree- 
tion, between the parallels of 16 and 18 deg., rather less than 
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120 miles. And by Moro’s MS. you can carry 9 feet water 
50) miles up the Coatzacoalcos, though-other authorities put 
the head of schooner navigation, at the Island of Tacani- 
chipa, which is only 25 miles from the Gulf. 

sut taking the most favorable view, which gives 9 feet 
for 50 miles, and commencing the canal at the point pro- 
posed, which is about 15 miles further up, at the confluence 
of the Malatengo, there remains a circuitous distance of se- 
venty-odd iniles, in which there is an ascent and descent of 
at least 700 feet, to be overcome. In this distance the Sierra 
Madre is to be crossed, and I have never heard that here is 
to be found the famous Irish mountain, with a bog on the 
top of it to afford water enough to feed a ship canal! ‘I'he 
Mexican engineers, however, propose to bring it by two 
lateral cuts 20 or 30 miles from a mountain streamlet. The 
canal, to be a bona fide ship canal, should be at least 17 feet 
deep by 80 feet broad at the surface. It must be a copious 
stream indeed, to supply water enough to lift up through 
7U0 feet, and safely to let down from this elevation again, 
the fleets of ships which we are told, are daily to pass 
through such a canal. 

“ Suppose the feeder to be ample, let any one who would 
form an idea as to the cost of a ship canal in the pestilential 
climate and inhospitable country of this Isthmus, recollect 
the expense of the Louisville canal, constructed with every 
thing at hand, in a healthy and settled country, around the 
falls of the Ohio ; and it is but as a rod in length, and only 
as a race for shallops in comparison with this. Let him re- 
collect the difficulties, nay, practically, the impossibility of 
deepening the western rivers. We have not been able to in- 
crease the depth of the Mississippi itself at low water, even 
so much as two feet, much less sixteen. What, think you, 
would have been the expense of digging out the Ohio river 
from Wheeling to Pittsburg, before that country was settled, 
so as to afford a uniform depth of 17 feet at low water? Go 
into the calculution and examine the items; after that you 
may be able to form something like an approximate estimate 
as to the cost of a ship canal across this continent, in the 
most unhealthy region of the globe; a region in which na- 
tive or acclimated laborers are not to be found, and where 
foreign laborers, knowing they should have to work knee- 
deep in mud and water, under a tropical sun, and in sucha 
climate, could not be had for wages. 
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“So impressed are the Mexicans themselves with the un- 
healthiness of the route, that Santa Anna. after granting to 
Garay the privilege which he proclaiined to his countrymen 
would make Mexico the focus of the world’s commerce, the 
emporium of wealth and power, issued a decree directing 
judges to sentence malefactors to work on this canal, and 
then ordered a prison to be built on its banks, to keep the 
laborers in! But suppose the mines of Potosi to be exhaust- 
ed,—the canal to be made; I doubt much of its extensive 
use, for there are, in the minds of sailors, great obstacles stil] 
inthe way. It is well known that in that part of America, 
during the sickly season, even afew hours on shore are 
considered sometimes fatal, and always dangerous, to unac- 
climated foreigners. 

“Two years ago, the United States frigate Savannah, 
cruising in the Pacific, touched on the coast of Tehuantepec, 
during the healthy season ; four of her crew deserted ; and 
in two weeks, three out of the four were dead. She was fol- 
lowed by the Warren. Seven of her crew deserted ; one of 
whom in a very short time after, wasted and worn down 
with disease, found his way back, and reported himself as 
the only surviving man of the party. 

“During any season, but especially the sickly season, 
which on this isthmus, is most of the year, a night in the 
“black hole” of Calcutta, would be quite as inviting to tra- 
vellers, as a passage through this canal; and I suppose 
that seamen wonld not ship to sail through it at such sea- 
sons, on any terms. But if they would, there are other ob- 
stacles still in the back-ground. Perhaps they are the ob- 
stacles; I allude now to the bars across thesharbors, and the 
dangers at either terminus of the canal. The bars are 
shifting bars, and therefore the more difficult to remove. 
The water over the bar, at the mouth of the harbor on the 
Gulf, is variously stated at from 14 to 20 féet, while the out- 
let at the other end is obstructed by the bars both of Teresa 
and Francisco. As often as vessels, on approaching the 
mouth of the Coatzacoaleos from the Gulf, should be caught 
in a norther, (and hurricanes prevail here for much of the 
year,) there would be danger, if not wreck. ‘The ships 
would be embayed close on a lee shore, from which there 
isno escape. ‘There is no harbor nor shelter to the south 
of Vera Cruz, that a vessel at such times could make. Du- 
ring a norther, the sea breaks “ feather white” across this 

3 VOL. XI1I.—No. 26. 
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bar, and where the sea breaks in a gale, no ship can live 
With such an exposure to the swell from the north, as this 
bar presents, to prevent the rollers from breaking over it, 
would require a depth twice, if not thrice as great as it now 
has. 

“'There are the bars at the mouth of the Mississippi river, 
choking up the commerce of that great valley, and checking, 
if not damping the prosperity of the whole country, and yet 
the labour and cost of deepening it even so much as two 
feet more, are such, that the enterprize of the nation has not 
yet found itself equal to the task. Look at the coast line 
about the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos. The port is in the 
middle of the crescent formed between the peninsula of 
Yucatan and the coast below Tampico. _ Now you will ob- 
serve that if a vessel were caught in a norther, off the bar 
of the Coatzacoalcos, she could not make any course that 
would take her clear of the shore. She is in a cul de sae, 
and there is no escape for her. 

“ On the Pacific side it is worse. ‘The bars have not as 
much water on them; and the outer one is exposed to the 
full foree of the waves that come across that broad ocean. 
The sea there is visited by the most violent storms, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, that are described by 
sailors as truly awful. In short, such are the dangers and 
diffiulties of navigation in that region, that there is an ad- 
miralty order, forbidding British ships of war to visit it be- 
tween June and November. 

“But if the connection by any of the routes across cen- 
tral America could be made at half the expense of the Mon- 
terey, or of Wilftes’ or Whitney’s rail-road, I should consi- 
der either of the last three of far greater importance, in a 
national point of view, to this country and its people, than 
any route that can be projected to the south of us, free 
though it should be to them and to it. 

“"T’o canals, rail-roads, and all such improvements, there 
are attached two values; a PARTICULAR and a GENERAL 
value, if I may so call them. By the particular value of 
a rail-road or canal, | mean that value which attracts the 
capitalist and induces him to invest his money in it for the 
sake of dividends. It is simply that value which inures 
exclusively to the benefit of stockholders, and consists in 
the aggregate only of the nett preceeds of the work. 

“By the general value, I mean all the collateral advan- 
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tages which such an improvement draws after it and dis- 
tributes through the country and to the people of the coun- 
try through which it passes. These advantages are far 
greater than the other. They consist, first, in the benefits 
of the original expenditure in making the new highway, 
and the daily disbursements along it afterwards, in using it 
and keeping it in order, with a large train of numerous 
benefits to the working men, who find profit or employ- 
ment In consequence of its existence. These collateral 
advantages consist, too, in the increased value which the 
improvement, be it rail-road or canal, gives to the land along 
it, and to the produce which is taken up on the way-side 
and conveyed by it to market. T’ake an example: in con- 
sequence of the internal improvements which benefit New- 
York, it is estimated that each housekeeper in that city 
pays, on the average, $50 a year less on such little items 
even as eggs, milk and butter, than he did pay before these 
improvements were made, and than he would now pay 
were they destroyed. Each housekeeper, therefore, in that 
city, who uses milk, butter and eggs, may be considered to 


} 


have, on account of these items alone, a monied interest in 


those improvements, sufficient to produce an annual divi- 
dend of $50, which is equal to a 6 per cent. interest on a 
permanent investment in those improvements, of $833 33. 


The country dairymen who supply these arti¢les are equally 
benefitted. 

“Were it possible to entmerate all the items under the 
head of general value of the canal and rail-road improve- 
ments in the State of New-York, we should find millions 
of people who never invested a dollar in these improve- 
ments, reaping large annual dividends from their general 
value. Destroy the great Erie canal to-morrow, and the 
worth of real estate and other property along it, which 
constitutes but a part of its general value, would be depre- 
ciated by an amount exceeding many times the original 
cost of the work. Suppose, on the other hand, the whole 
region of rich country through which this canal passes, 

ade as barren as the 
serts and as pestilential as the coasts of Africa, leaving 
he canal only as a connecting link between the lake coun- 

y and the sea. In this case, what would be the general 
ilue of that canal, in comparison to what it now is? It 


onl 
vaiul 
ht still yield dividends, and its particular value be good, 
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but its general value would be merely nominal in compari- 
son with what it now is. 

* A cut through the Isthmus would be the canal through 
the desert, and, in comparison, would bring to our country 
and her citizens but few general advantages. 

‘But the rail-road to Monterey is the improvement through 
the rich country, and it would increase the value of the 
lands, invite settlers, benefit the public through innumera- 
ble sources, under the head of general value, and strengthen 
the arms of the nation. A canal across the Isthmus would 
do no such thing.” 

It is estimated that the impulse which a rail-road to 
Monterey or San Francisco would give to either of those 
places, would offer such advantages to the whaling fleet of 
the Pacific that they would come there and expend in our 
country the million anda half of dollars which they now 
scatter yearly among the islands and ports of the Pacific. 

‘The remittances in plata pifia, made from the west coast 
of Mexico to England, are very heavy, amounting to séve- 
rai millions annually. ‘This bullion goes round Cape Horn, 
pays a freight of two per cent. to the captain and Green- 
wich hospital, and on account of the uncertainty as to an 
opportunity of conveyance, and the length of the passage, 
it lies idle between the time it is taken from the mines and 
the time of landing it in England, some 8S or 10 months. 


This bullion would be sent over this road. In short, this 
' if 
' } 


road would compete for the inland trade of Mexico with 
that system which depends on mules and asses as carriers 


over the rough roads of Mexico. And when transporta- 
tion to the road would be cheaper than transportation to a 
shipping port, the road would be the channel. 

Lieut. Maury says “this rail-road would take the inland 
rade to Santa Fe and Mexico, and increase it many fold. 


i 

[t is probable that several millions of Mexican people would 
use this read as their commercial thoroughfare: for the 
extent of country to be supplied resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. All those people who could get 
articles for less cost over it than than they would pay to 
receive the same over the rough roads from Vera Cruz to 
Tampico, would certainly use it 

“There are other items of vast importance under the 
head of general value, some of which it may be proper to 
enumerate. 
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“ Memphis is the point of departure for this route ; a city 
in the heart of the country and occupying a central posi- 
tion. It is situated right on the way-side of the great na- 
tional highway and commercial thoroughfares between the 
north and the south, the east and the west. 'The Charles- 
ton and Savannah rail-roads will connect it with the Atlantic. 
The Mississippi river already connects it with the gulf and 
the lakes, and with thousands of square leagues of a rich and 
thriving country, through a ramified system of navigable tri- 


butaries, which, if drawn out in one continuous stream, would 
more than encircle the entire globe. Growing out of these 


circumstances, statesmea will discover a general value, con- 
taining items sufficient in consequence and importance to 
tempt nations into prodigality ; for among other items they 
would recognize the sovereign right to tax forever millions 
of property and people, whose ability to pay is derived from 
the facilities afforded them to buy, sell and get gain. 

“ Both Whitney’s, Wilkes’ and Col. Gadsden’s* road to the 
Pacific has each its advantages, friends and advocates, and 
deservedly so, The country is wide, and I do not start 
this in opposition to either of them. Without the requisite 
topographical and geodetic information as to either of the 
routes that have been proposed, from the valley of the west 
to the Pacific, | have been considering the most direct route, 
geographic lly, by which some central point of the coun- 
try may be connected with China by rail-road and steamers. 

‘I did not select Whitney’s as a link in this chain, be- 
cause it is out of the way of the great circle route from 
Western America to China; because it lies within a colder 
region and would be liable to obstructions in winter, and 
because the harbor at the mouth of the Columbia river is 
not comparable to those in California. Lieut. Howison was 
wrecked at the mouth of that river,two years ago, in the 


U.S. schooner Shark. She went to pieces at a place on 
the bar where, but a few years before, the Exploring Expe- 
dition found water enough to float a seventy-four. He 
chartered a vessel to take himself and crew te the Bay of 
San Francisco, 9 days sail, and, though drawing but S feet 
water, was detained 63 days just inside of the bar of that 
river, and within one hour’s sail of the open sea, waiting to 
get out. LI learn from that officer, and upon professional 


*Sre P ingsofS So. ¢ ail-road Company, 1846 
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subjects there is not to be found a better authority, that the 
character of that harbor has entirely changed since Captain 
Wilkes aarveyed it. 

“T did not select the route proposed by Wilkes from the 
Missouri, because it, too, is out of the way of the great 
circle and also liable to obstructions in winter.” 

It has been estimated that a ship canal across the Isth. 
mus of Tehuantepec would cost one hundred millions of 
lollars. Thirty thousand dollars the mile is a liberal al 

ywanee for rail-roads in the United States. At this rate 
the rail-road from Memphis would cost forty-five millions 
of dollars. We suppose no one will question the power of 
the government to build such a road, through the territories 
yf the United States, for that power which created the Cum 
berland road can create also the California road. One is 
built of stone through States; the other of iron through 
the public domain, and this is the difference between them. 

A rail-road from the Mississippi to California would bind 
that distant province to us in bonds stronger than iron, but 
softer than silk. Asa means of national defence it would 
be better than a Chinese wall along that coast. 

For much of the way this road would run through the 
public lands of Texas, and we suppose that that thrifty 
young State would readily enough grant alternate sections 
of land towards its c¢ »ymple tion. The federal government 
ree 11d do the same, and both state and federal covernments 

ould be reimbursed many fold in the additional value 
which the road would impart to the other lands. 

It is beyond the reac h of computation fully to estimat 
the increase of value and prosperity which this road would 
impart to the lands and give to the people of ‘Texas and 
California. The right to tax, year after year, and the power 
to receive revenue, day after day, forever, would more than 
compensate both government and people for any present 
inconvenience in raising the needful instalments for the 
work. 

The books of the treasury department show that if our 
ynnage shall continue to increase for the next four years 

average rate for the last three, that the shipping of 
the United States will then exceed that of Great Britain. 
After that time America, not England, is to be the great 
maritime and commerci : power of the world. 

Lieut. Maury’s railroad and Mr. Kings’ line of steamers 
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may be regarded in the light of an opposition line to the 
overland route to India. If their plans succeed, as every 
man with an American heart in his bosom must desire they 
should, the overland route must greatly quicken its speed 
or retire from the unequal contest. 

We re card the selection of Sh iughae, for the western, ter- 
minus of this line of steamers, as being both fortunate and 
judicious ; for that port wi n, if it has not already, be- 
come the emporium of Chinese commerce, 

Last year the exports to England, of raw silk alone from 
Shanghae, exceeded six millions of dollars. So valuabie 
is this article of merchandize in comparison with its bulk, 
that one English ship not so large as some of the cotton 
ships now loading at our wharves, took in cargo valued at 
one million of dollars. The ingenuity and enterprise of 
American citizens are such, that with the facilities which 
this railroad and line of steamers are calculated to afford, 
we should not be surprised to see the day when American 
manufactories supplied with the raw material through 
this channel, will be found in active aud successful compe 
tition with those of England in the sale of manufactured 
silk, not only in the markets of Mexico, but in those of the 
world. 

We have looked with interest at the project of a railroad 


from the Northern Lakes to Oregon, but after a full review 
of the reasons advanced and the advantages promised 7 
favor of each, we are free to confess that, in our opinion 
those held out by the Monterey route, far outweigh all! 
that can in reason be expected from that of the North. 
Lieut. Maury’s route to China, from the heart of the 
great valley of the West, and Mr. King’s lines of steamers 


are measures of high national import. They touch the 
welfare of the people o } creat ¢ nmonwealth, and are 
essentially allied to the interests of the South and West 
We shall, therefore, be excused for making further ex 
tracts from that Sailor’s letter, which is accompanied with 
a map showing much more conclusively than we can do, 
the advantages of the : 

“The time,” says “fray inama to Memphis, by 
steamers at 220 miles the day, would be nine days, and 
thence by railroad to Monterey. three. ‘Total, twelve days 
and 3.500 miles. 

“The time from Panama up the Pacific coast to Mont 
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rey, allowing the same rate, at 220 miles to the steamer, 
would be fifteen days and 3,300 miles. This part of the 
voyage would be tame to a degree, having scarcely variety 
enough to make applicable the travellers witticism, 
“ Sometimes we ship a sea; 
Sometimes we see a ship.” 

“Say then, which of the two lines would a passenger on 
arriving from Valparaiso at Panama, or at Cuba from Bra- 
zl, or at Jamaica from England, be most likely to take, 
the one on this tedious route along the Mexican coast, with 
its dull monotony, or the one through the Gulf of Mexico 
with its pleasing variety, up the Mississippi and thence 
across the country by railroad te California ? 

“Considering the present commercial condition of the 
Japan and Chinese Empires ; regarding th destiny of the 
Pacific States of the Union as one of g'* ‘ous promise; 
taking into view the changes which are @ wally occurring 
in the articles of trade and in the chan» # of commerce, 
and recollecting that of the eight hundr tillions of peo- 
ple who are said to inhabit the earth, six? undred millions 
of them are to be found in the islands an*iicountries which 
are washed by the Pacific; it is difficuy: to overrate the 
value and importance to the Republic, ofva safe and ready 
means of communication through California with those 
people. * 

“These six hundred millions have always been behind 
the two hundred millions of the Atlantic, in the art of ship 
building and in commercial enterprise. 

“Their junks were made only for creeping along the 
coward shores, not for venturing across the broad ocean. 
Tbey are content that those white winged vessels which 
come from beyond the ‘black waters,’ shall fetch and car 
ry for them. : 

“The Islander will cease to go naked, the Chinaman 
will give up his chop sticks, and the Asiatic Russian his 
train oil, the moment they shall find that they can exchange 
the productions of their climate and labor for that which 
is more pleasing to the taste or fancy. Hitherto the way to 
reach these people, has been around the stormy capes, and 
the expense of carrying to the laboring classes, whose name 
there, is legion, suitable articles of food and raiment, has 
been greater than they can bear. 

“Do you suppose that the laboring classes of China 
would live and die on the unchanged diet of rice, if they 
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could obtain meat and bread? This country will soon be 
affording from its western shores, not only these articles, 
but many other items of commerce; which by constant and 
familiar intercourse with our people, they will soon learn 
to want and be taught to buy. I regard the proposed rail- 
road and line of steamers as but an entering wedge, which, 
that these new channels of commerce may be profitably 
opened, should be driven with energy. 

“The railroad must be a work of time, the line of steam- 
ers may be quickly started. I would therefore, beg leave 
to call your attention to the importance of putting into 
simultaneous operation with the steamers, a mail to run in 
connection with them, from Monterey to the most conve- 
nient point in the States. 

“This mails or'd not probably be oftener than once a 


mouth. If.itmeme to Memphis or Little Rock, the direct 


route would ‘be ar Santa Fe and through Taos—sup- 
posing a good pe should be found through the mountains. 


This mail woutr want an escort, and should be carried on 
horse-back. Ons :count of the Indians, &c., which beset 


ie * ’ - 
iblish a line of small block 


+ 


this route, it mig’ be well to est 
houses for the f -tection and safety of the emigrants to 


California. "The: 2 stations could also afford horses, riders 
and escorts for the mail. 

“In that country, a journey on horse-back once a month, 
of 50 miles in twelve hours, 4 miles an hour, would not be 
considered impracticable either for man or horse. With 
relays to accompany the riders, 6 miles an hour or 72 miles 
in twelve hours, would not be impracticable. 

‘But suppose the rate to be only 50 miles in twelve 
hours or 100 in twenty-four, it would then be practicable, 


continuing the mail day and night to reach Independence, 
Mo. or Fort Gibson, Ark. from Monterey in ten or twelve 
days, and thus letters from China might be delivered in 
New-York within forty-five days after date. It now takes 
twice that time.” , 


Leaving this interesting subject, let us turn to the line of 
steamers proposed by Mr. King, who designates for that 
service two or three of the navy steamers authorised by 
his bill of last Congress, and which are now rapidly advance- 
ing towards .c ympletior These steamers are to carry pas- 
sengers upon terms to be regulated by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and at rates which shall reimburse the government 


for the stores, &c., used on the voyage 
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They are to connect at Monterey with Aspinwall’s 
line from Panama to the Columbia river, which line con- 
nects at Panama with Wheelwright’s line from Valparaiso 
on one side, aud with another line of Mr. King’s from 
New-York, Charleston, Savannah and New-Orleans, via 
Havana to Chagres. 

“In the various projects,” says Lieut. Maury, “which 
have from time to time, been proposed for reaching China 
partly by railroad or canal across the Isthmus ef Darien or 
other parts of the continent, it does not appear that the 
Great Circle route across the ocean has ever been consider- 
ed. If we examine the course and distance from Panama 
to Shanghae as they appear on a Mercator’s chart, which is 
the proje ection used in ‘navigation, we shall find the distance 
to be about 9,500 miles, and the course to be by way of the 
Sandwich Islands, which are midway of this route. But 
on this chart, as on all others, the surface of the earth, 
which is a sphere, is represented as a plane, and is therefore 
distorted. The shortest distance then, between any two 
places, unless they both be on the equator or on the same 
me ridian, is not the straight line onthe chart which joins 
them, but it is along the arc of the Great Circle in the 
plane of which they are situated, and this are when project- 
ed on the chart will appear as a curved line. Now if we 
take a common terrestial globe and draw a string tightly 
across it from Panama to Shanghae, it will show the short- 
est distance between the two places, and will represent the 
Great Circle route between them. And this string, so far 
from touching the Sandwich Islands, will pass up through 
the Gulf of Mexico, thence through Louisiana towards 
Oregon, crossing the ocean several thousand miles to the 
orth of them. The distance from Panama to Shanghae by 
this route, were’ it practicable to travel it, is 8,200 miles, or 
about 1,200 miles less than it is by the way of the Sand- 
wich Islands. Now tothose who are accustomed to form 
ideas of bearings and distance from maps and.charts, and 
not from globes, this statement may appear startling ; yet 
it is nevertheless true, that a person standing at New-Or- 
leans is about 3,000 miles nearer to China than he is when 
he starts from Panama, by the way of the Sandwich Islands, 
notwithstanding he will have travelled at least 1,500 miles 

each Panama. But the Great Circle from Panama 
through the Gulf and Louisiana to China, as a travelling 
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route, is impracticable, and the next step therefore, is to find 
a route which is practicable and which shall! deviate from 
this as little as headlands or other obstacles to navigation 
will admit. When we have found such a route, we can 
examine the advantages which it offers, compare it with 
other routes that have been proposed, and then form con- 
clusions. 

“By still holding one end of the string at Shanghae on the 
globe, and carrying the end that is on this side out into the 
Pacific until the string will just clear the Peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, we shall have an arc of a Great Circle, along which 
a steamer with fuel sufficient, might sail all the way from 
Chili to the Islands of Japan without ever having to turn 
aside for the land. 

“This, therefore, is the shortest route, and the nearest 
navigable distance to China, for all vessels, whether from 
Chili, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Central America or the Pa- 
cific ports of Mexico. ln point of distance, it is the great 
highway from America to the Indies. After running 
along this route, and passing ‘Cape St. Lucas and Barthole- 
mew, if we look to the right, we shall find at the distacne 
of a few leagues, the beautiful ports of Upper California, 


including the safe and commodious harbors of San Diego, 
Monterey and San Francisco. ‘These ports are right on 


the way side of this Great Circle and shortest distance. 
They occupy that geographical position, and present in the 
future those commercial advantages, which will assuredly 
make the most favored of them the great half-way house 
between China and all parts of Pacific America. 

“The harbor of Monterey is said to resemble the beautiful 
Bay of Naples. It has water and capacity for the combined 
navies and ships of the world. Merely as sheets of water, how- 
ever, both San Deigo and San F'rancisco are, in the eyes of the 
sailor, still more beautiful; but San Deigo is on the verge ofa 
sterile country, while San Francisco is further out of the 
way of the Great Circle route than either of the other two. 
My enterprising friend, Wheelwright, has a monthly line 
of steamers from Valparaiso, touching at the ‘Intermedios,’ 
Cailao and Gnyaquil, to Panama. Under your bill of the 
last session, and by the energy of the Navy Department in 
giving it effect, Aspinwall and Co., of New-York have the 


contract tor another monthly line of steamers from Panama 
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to the mouth of the Columbia River. This line, no doubt, 
will connect at Panama with Wheelwright’s, and with one 
or more lines on this side to Chagres. The steamers of 
Aspinwall’s line are to touch at Monterey; and Monterey 
is, therelore, the port for the American terminus of the Chi- 
naline. Itis in Lat. 36° 38’ North, and is one-third of 
the distance, and directly on the wayside from Panama to 
China ; and from Monterey by the Great Circle to Japan, is 
not nearly so far as it is from Panama, by the compass, 
to the Sandwich Islands. The latter is 4,500 miles, the 
former 3,700. 

“There is no stopping place, no land, between Panama 
and the Sandwich Islands ; and in the present stage of steam 
navigation, no steamer can carry fuel for 4,500 miles ata 
stretch, and pay owners. 

‘“ Midway between Monterey and Shanghae, and immedi- 
ately on the way-side, are the Fox or Eleoutian Islands, 
where the Monterey line can have its depot of coal. It is 
just about the distance both from Monterey and Shanghae 
to those islands, that it is from Liverpool to Halifax, where 
the Cunard line has its depot; though the lines from 
New-York to Liverpool, Havre and Bremen, have proved 
that 3,000 miles are not beyond the fuel limits of steamers. 

“'The great circle is the route for steamers, both ways; 
and supposing the vessels upon the proposed line to be 
equal in speed to the “ Great Western,” in her palmy days, 
and why should they not be superior ?—they will make the 
passage to and fro, between Shanghae and Monterey in 26 
days, including the stoppage of a day for coaling at the Fox 
Islands. 

“Tt has been shown that Monterey is directly on the 
great highway from Western South America to China. 
This fact, is of itself sufficient to show why the preference 
should be given to it, as the American terminus of the line. 

“Tntimately connected with this subject, however, is a 
rail-road from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“ A rail-road from Savannah and Charleston to Memphis, 
has been already projected, and is partly completed. From 
Memphis to Monterey, the distance by an air line is 1,500 
miles. Supposing your proposed line of steamers establish- 
ed to China, and this rail-road completed to Monterey, the 
productions and rich merchandize of China and Japan 
might be placed in the lap of the great valley of the Mis- 
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sissippi within 30 days. ‘The intelligence brought by each 
arrival, would be instantly caught up by telegraph, and as 
instantly delivered in New- York and Boston. Here the 
steamers would receive it on board, and in 13 days more ar- 
rive with it in England, thence it would be taken ac7oss the 
channel in a few hours, and immediately communicated 
through the magnetic wires to all parts of the continent. 
And thus, by this route, intelligence might be conveyed 
from China through the United States, to the people of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and perhaps at no distant day, to 
Constantinople also, within 45 days. 

“T see no reason why the rate of travel over the rail-roads 
hereafter to be built in America, should notbe at least equal 
to that of the English and European rail-roads. I believe 
the usual rate in England to be about 40 miles the hour. 
Over some roads it is more; but supposing the rate over 
the great Atlantic and Pacific rail-road, to be only 20 miles 
the hour, the time from Monterey to Memphis, would oc- 
cupy three days. 

“'This route has further the advantage of being at once 
the most central and direct route that has ever been proposed 
from the United States to China. ‘The distance from Mem- 
phis by Monterey and the great circle, is only 7 per cent. 
greater than it is by a ‘ bee line’ drawn through the air, 
from Memphis direct to Shanghae.’ 

We hope that Congress w ill not adjourn without direct- 
ing, as propose 2d by Mr. King, a careful reconnoisance to 
be made of the country lying between Me 2mphis and Mon- 
terey. 

We suggest, as a matter worthy of the consideration of 
the government, whether it would not be well at once to 
open a correspondence with Russia as to the privileges and 
facilities which that government may be disposed to afford 
us in establishing a depot of coal at some convenient point, 
in the Eleoutian groupe. ‘The information to be found in 
the books of navigation, as to the hydrography and climate 
of those islands, is altogether meagre and unsatisfactory. 
We believe that little is known of them to navigators, ex- 
cept it be to the whale-men of New-England. From what 
we have been enabled to gather indirectly from them, though 
by no means satisfactory or in a form to be relied on, there 
is reason to believe that the harbors are good and that the 
climate, though in 51° of north latitude, is almost as mild 
32 VOL. XIII.—NoO. 26. 
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as that of Chili. Should this prove to be the case, we 
should think the cause will be found in the existence of a 
current of warm water, supposed by Lieut. Maury to cor. 
respond with our Gulf stream in the Atlantic, and to run 
from the Chinese seas towards the shores of North-Western 
America. Should such a current exist, it will, according 
to that officer, probably be found to take the route of the 
great circle, as the Gulf-stream does, and this route places 
the Eleoutian or Fox Islands upon the northernedge. But 
speculation upon such a subject, at this time, and in these 
pages, is out of place. We suppose that the consent of 
Russia, if consent be necessary, would be readily granted, 
with leave to the government at Washington to send one of 
our men-of-war in the Pacific during the ensuing summer, 
(and we hope it will be done,) to make the necessary sur- 
veys and examinations. 

Similar information is much wanted as to the hydrogra- 
phy of California, and we respectfully suggest to the states- 
man and patriot who is now at the head of the navy depart- 
ment, whether he might not add another leaf to the chaplet 
which he has won by his administration of the navy, to 
order a survey of that coast to be undertaken by the vessels 
under his direction, as soon as the exigencies of the public 
service will admit. ‘l'he coast survey, judging by its pro- 
gress with the Atlantic coast, will take many years to reach 
that distant region. ‘The commerce of the country cannot 
submit to delay there, and we confess that we witnessed 
with regret that the naval expedition which was projected 
for that purpose a year or two ago, was suffered to fall 
through. We have understood, but we cannot say with 
what degree of correctness, that it fell through because that 
being a part of the coast of the United States, and the law 
authorizing the coast survey established it for the purpose 
of surveying the coast of the United States, and that, there- 
fore, authority was wanted to employ the navy upon such 
service. If this be so, we appeal to Congress to remove 
the embarrassing restriction. 

When we compare the amount of work and the number 
of excellent and valuable charts produced in three years by 
the officers of the navy in the exploring expedition, we 
hazard but little in saying that our intelligant navy officers, 
to whom the duty of surveying the coast of California shall 
be entrusted, will produce accurate charts of the whole 
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western coast, from San Diego to the Columbia, long before 
we shall have, from the coast survey, as correct a chart of 
the coast of South-Carolina. 

One more extract, and we are done. Mr. Maury closes 
his letter with a graceful acknowledgment to Mr. King for 
the services he has rendered the navy. We heartily unite 
in the tribute. 

“'The bill and reports submitted by you to the House of 
Representatives in 1841, and subsequently, have caused you 
to be considered in the navy as the leader in Congress, upon 
the subject of ocean steamers as connected with the naval 
defences of the country. In the policy of encouraging 
merchants to build, for our lines of mail steamers, vessels 
that are convertible, at the pleasure of the government, into 
efficient men-of war, is contained a principle of naval ex- 
pansion, and the sinews of that maritime strength, which, 
when rightly understood by the people, and properly car- 
ried out by the government, will make us in war the strong- 
est power on the ocean that the world ever saw. 

“This system of men-of-war-built mail steamers, con- 
structed by individuals, with the aid of a trifling bounty 
from the government, and commanded by navy officers, 
but manned and sailed oa private account, is to the navy 
precisely what the militia, when officered by West Point 
graduates, are to the army. Closely and intimately con- 
nected, is this rail-road with that beautiful system of national 
defence.” 
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Art. 1V.—Tue History anp Economy or RaiLroapDs, 

l. A Practical Treatise on Railroads, and Interior Com- 
munication in General, containing an account of the 
performances of the different Locomotive Engines at, 
and subsequent to, the Liverpool contest ; upwards of 
two hundred and sixty experiments, with tables of the 
comparative value of canals and railroads, and the 
power of the present Locomotive Engines. Lllustra- 
ted by numerous engravings. By NicnoLtas Woop, 
Colliery Viewer, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, &c. First American edition, from the se- 
cond English edition, with corrections, notes and addi- 
tiohs ; also an Appendix, containing a detailed account 
of a number of railroads in Europe and in the United 
States. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 1832. 

Railroad Journal. New-York: 1832—1848. 

A Mauual of the Principles and Practice of Road- 
making, comprising the location, construction and im- 
provement of Roads, common Macadam, paved, «c., 
and Railroads. By W. M. Gituerspir, A.M., C.E.,, 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 
New-York: Published by A.S. Barnes & Co, 51 John 
Street. 1847. 

Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion. Being 
a Traveller’s Guide through the New-England and 
Middle States, with routes in the Southern and West- 
ern States, and also in Canada. Illustrated with nu- 
merous maps and engravings. By W.- WiLutams. 
Philadelphia: George 8. Appleton. 1847. 

Railway Legislation. London Quarterly Review. 
1844. Vol. XXV. American edition. 

Railw ys at Home and fhroad. Edinburgh Review. 
1846. Vol. XXII. American edition. 

Annual Reports of Railroad Companies to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetis. 1840—1S4S8. 

8. Reports of Georgia Railroads. 1840—1S48. 

9. Reports of South-Carolina Railroad Company. 183: 
1S4S. 

10. Address to the People of Richland, Fairfield, Chester 
and York Districts, on the subject of tne Charleston 
and Columbia Railroad. By Hon. Jor R. Pornserr. 
Columbia, So. Ca. 1847. 
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An Appeal of the Stockholders of the Greenville and 
Columbia Railroad Company, to the People of South- 
Curolina. Columbia, So. Ca. 1847. 

Railroad Mania—being a series of Letters originally 
published in the Charleston Mercury. By AntrI- 
Derr. 1847. ’ é 

The Fulse Alarm—being a Reply to Anti-Debt, on 
the subject of Railroads. Published in the Charleston 
Mercury. 1847. By CHARLEsTon. 


T'we construction of good roads is said to be the best 
evidence of the emergence of a people from a state of rude- 
ness; and their improvement always keeps pace with na 
tional progress, in numbers, wealth, industry and science. 
The barbarian, for instance, is simply content with the 
foot-path; in the next degree of humanity we find the 
high road ; next, come the turnpike and canal; and then, 
within the area of civilization and intellectual life, are the 
locomotive, propelled onward by the perfeetion of science, 
and the magnetic telegraph, robbing the lightning of its 
swiftness, and rendering its touch powerful te enlighten 
and not to destroy. ‘These, truly, are the mighty elements 
which are unfolding new features all over the civilized 
world; and, it is matter of no small gratulation, that our 
country is not behind the age in acknowledging their in- 
fluence. Connecting the extremities of our widely-spread 
republic, they are binding our population with links stronger 
than iron, promoting our intercourse, facilitating our com- 
merce, and developing all the sources of our genius and 
wealth. Underthe compressive power of steam, space has 
ost it extent, and, by the swift flashing of its wing, the 
‘legraph has almost swept time itself from existence. Not 
is this ideal. 

Only half a century ago, it was considered a vaticinal 
spirit, scarcely allowal n poetry, for Dr. Darwin to 
write: 

* Soon shall thy arr 
Drag the s! 
Or, on wide wa 


he flying chariot 


The prophecy, however, has been fulfilled—the “barge” is 
no longer sluggish on the river, but, propelled by steam, 
32" 
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dashes aside the opposing current, and, on the ocean, floats 
against the storm itself. The “rapid car” darts along over 
hill and dale, over wide rivers and deep gorges, and through 
the bosom of huge mountains: and, swifter than the ‘ “fly. 
ing chariot,” and outstripping far the lightning in its flash, 
intelligence is conveyed from points thousands of miles 
asunder. These are no longer prophecies of things to be : 
they are records of every-day occurrences—evidences, with- 
al, that “science is indeed the noblest unrevealed gift of 
God to man,”—.illimitable in its extent, and as yet unknown 
to us in its fulness and power, as He, who “ himself is past 
finding out.” 

This wonderful advance. to which the science of steam 
has propelled us—as more particularly evinced in the con- 
struction of railroads and locomotives—we shall endeavor 
to illustrate in a review of the history and economy of the 
system. 

In performing our task, we would have it understood 
that we lay claim to no deep research or original thinking. 
Much of our labor has been lightened by the publications 
quoted at the head of this article. Having drawn from 
their pages very liberally, should we prove ourselves com- 
pendious in the selection of our materials, and interesting 
in the narration of them, we shall have accomplished not 
more than we propose to do, and earned all the compliment 
we may merit. 

The origin of railroads has been traced to a period of 
very remote antiquity. ‘They are said to have been used 
by the Egyptians in the construction of their pyramids, 
and travellers tell us that the remains of these roads are 
visible, even at the present day. In Palmyra and Balbec, 
suai 36 composed of blocks of stone, still exist: and in 
Cyrene, in Africa, similar lines may be traced for leagues, 
connecting the ruins of the once splendid cities, which the 
modern desert contains. 

W ooden railroads have been used, from time immemorial, 
in the mines of Germany ; and from the continent, were in- 
troduced into England, early in the seventeenth century 
As early as 1649 they were used at Newcastle -Upon- Wy yne 
as a substitute for common roads.* Roger North, descri- 
bing a visit from his brother, Lord Guilford, made at the 


* Wood’s Tre 2 on Railroads, p. 37 
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end of one of his circuits to Newcastle. says that among 
the curiosities of the place he found what were called “ way 
leaves.” 


“ When men have pieces of ground between the colliery and the 
river, they sell leave to lead coals over their ground, and so dear 
that the owner of a rood of ground will expect £20 per annum for 
this leave. The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of timber 
from the colliery down to the river, exactly straight and parallel, 
and bulky carts are made with four rowlets fitting their rails, whereby 
the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw down four or five 
cauldrons of coals, and is an immense benefit to the coal mer- 
chants.”’* 


At Colebrook-Dale, in Shropshire, iron plates were, about 
1760, nailed on the wooden rails, as well to diminish fric- 
tion as to prevent abrasion. This soon led to the substi 
tution of rails of solid iron, which, in a short time, were 
adopted wherever rails were used.1 

The very slow progress made, at that period, in rail 
roads, is accounted for in the fact, that, the public mind was 
more absorbed in canal improvements. "The attention of 
scientific men was almost entirely turned to the latter, and 
little was done to develope the great advantages of the 
former mode of transportatiop 

Until 1805, cast iron rails were used in preference to 
malleable ; but about that time the latter were tried at 
Wallbottle colliery, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Mr. C 
Nixon. Which of these was the better kind? was long 
and angrily disputed by scientific men ; nor was the ques 
tion settled until practice decided in favor of malleable 
iron. It was discovered that malleable rails required to 
be made of less weight, wasted or destroved very little from 
oxidation or exfoliation, and lasted much longer, though 
subjected to the same action. "These facts were tested, as 
they now are, by exposing in the same way bars of cast 
ind wrought iron. ‘The former wer continually throwing 
off scales of oxydated iron: while the latter were scarcely 
at all affected, . 

If the progressive improvements in railways were very 
slow, those in railway-carriages were more so. Then 
wheels were, for a long time, made of wood, composed ol 

* Life of Lord Keeper North, Vol.i., p. 265. Edinburgh Review, An 
rican edition, Vol. xxii., p. 121 
t Kdinburgh Review, V 
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one entire piece, or two or three pieces bolted together with 
wooden pins, and secured on both sides with slips of iron 
in shape of an 8. The periphery of the wheels was hewn 
into proper shape, with a projection on one side to keep 
them upon the rail. The axles were made of wrought 
iron, and fixed firmly into the centre of the wheels, and 
consequently turned upon the bearing with the wheels.* 

At what time cast iron wheels were introduced, is un- 
certain. Up to 1765, a sort of compromise had been made 
between the advocates of the respective kinds, by using 
two of wood and two of cast-iron. Great reluctance, how- 
‘ver, was shown even down to a late period, to relinquish 
iltogether the employment of wooden wheels. Among the 
many objections urged against the other kind, were, their 
liability to break, to cut the rails, and their insufficiency to 
resent an adequate hold on the same. At first, the cast- 
iron wheels do not appear to have been so formed, as to 
avoid contraction in cooling, in consequence of which, they 
frequently broke in pieces. Increased knowledge, however, 
of the properties of cast-iron, and of the utility of that 
kind of wheel. produced a ceneral acqulescense in their 
1 3 

‘or many years after the gntroduction of railroads, the 
only motive power used, were horses. With the invention 
of steam, as a motive power, stat onary engines were at first 
employed, and less than twenty years ago, were recom- 
mended for adoption on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad It was proposed to place fixed engines along 
the line, at stations one and a half miles apart. ‘These 
‘ngines were to turn large drums or cylinders, around 
which were wound ropes four or five inches in diameter, 
stretched along the road between the rails, and supported 
n rollers. The wagons were to be hooked to the ropes, 
ind would be drawn inwards with them as they wound 
up on the revolving cylinders. When the wagons had 


passed over the mile and a half. and reached the end of 


one rope, they could be detached from it, and attached to 
h Su ceeding one, without stoppage. 
The distinguished merit of having first discovered the 


motive engine, was for a long time disputed by Ameri- 


* WwW l’s Hist. Railroads I 56 
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can and English writers, for their respective countrymen. 
The award, however, seems at last, settled in our favor. 
Smith, in his admirable American edition of Wood’s Trea- 
tise on Railroads, furnishes conclusive evidence on this 
point. For the unsuspected value and pre-eminent im- 
portance of the locomotive engine, he unquestionably proves 
that, the world is indebted to Oliver Evans, a native of 
Pennsylvania. It was he, who who in 1784, for the first 
time, conceived the idea of the high pressure steam-engine, 
and the application of it to carriages on common roads as 
a motive power. His zealous efforts to promote this scheme, 
were in advance of the opinions of the age; he attracted 
no attention, and was charged with insanity for believing 
in the possibility of effects which are now daily witnessed. 
In 1799, he commenced the construction of a locomotive 
steam engine, which was to be tested on a railroad to be 
made for the purpose. After frequent interruptions and 
discouragements, he completed the engine in 1801; but 
the locomotive carriage was not finished for public exhibi- 
tion, until the latter part of the winter 1803—4, when it 
commenced its majestic march through the streets of Phi- 
ladelphia, in presence of at least twenty thousand specta- 
tors. Mr. Evans urged, in repeated addresses to the public, 
the construction of a railroad from Philadelphia to New- 
York, and in 1809, attempted to form a company for the 
purpose of effecting it, and proposed the investment of his 
whole fortune in the enterprise ; experience having con- 
vinced him that the prejudices and ignorance of mankind 
could only be gradually removed, and that time would 


’ 
I 
i¢ 


| 
1 
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demonstrate the truth and value of his plans. He pub- 
lished the following remarkabl prophecy in one of his 


well known essays, in which he r proat hes his contempo- 
aries for their tardiness in not adopting his suggestions. 
‘The present generation will use canals; the next will 
prefer railroads with horses; but their more enlightened 
successors will employ my steam carriages, on railways, 
as the perfection of the art of conveyance.” 

Edgeworth and Dr. Anderson, at a somewhat later period, 
recommended the adoption of railroads on an extensive 
scheme in Great Britain, when canals were impracticable. 
Unacquainted, however, with these properties, they com 
mitted the error of stating that a horse could then draw an 




















"> 


equal load on a railroad or canal, and added the further 
error, that the common roads of the country could be adapted 
to railways without changing their grades. Von Gerstner, 
of Germany. proposed, about the year 1807, the construc- 
tion of ari tilroad, in lieu of a can: ul. for the purpose of con- 
necting the Moldau with the Danube; a work which has 
been since executed (in 1829) under his superintendence, 
His essay on railroads, canals and roads, was printed at 
Prague in 1813, and is the earliest treatise in which these 
subjects are scientifically discussed. In 1812, John Ste- 
phens, Esqr., of New-Jersey, published a pamphlet, recom- 
mending a railroad from Albany to Lake Erie, and assign- 
ing many reasons in favor of the project. In 1816 some 
experiments were made by Mr. Stephenson in England, to 
rtain the friction of railway carriages—a subject which 
had previously been overlooked, although it constitutes the 
very basis of the railroad system. In 1824, G. W. Smith, 
the editor already alluded to, and to whom we are indebted 
for most of this narrative, published three essays on the 
comparative value of roads, canals and railroads. He had 
previously visited England, where he had become convinced 
of the importance of the system, and in his essays presented 
a statement of results and general principles in relation to 
the application of railroads in the United States, which 
very much awakened the public mind on the subject. 
The essays went through six editions in one winter, and 
may be regarded as the first successful attempt in this coun- 
try towards the introduction of the system. 
Owing, in a great degree, to the useless efforts to over- 


come an imaginary difficulty, many years elapsed before 
any considerable improvements were made in r: uilroad car- 
rlages It was thought that the adhesion or “ bite,” be- 
tween the wheels and the rail, was so slight that witha 
load, (particularly on its ascent) the wheels would slip, 
slide, or skid either completely or partially, and thus fail to 


propel the engine. 

Great ingenuity was expended in devising remedies for 
this non-existant evil. Wheels were at first made with 
knobs and claws to take hold of the ground. In 18ll a 
toothed rack was laid along the road, and a wheel with 
teeth was attached to the engine and fitted into the rack, 
und in 1812. a chain was’stretched between the extreme 
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ends of the road, and passed around a grooved wheel fixed 
to the engine and turned by i 

But the most singular and ingenious contrivance was 
patented in 1813 by William Brunton. He attached tv 


legs or propellers to the back of his en rine, which being 


alternately moved by the engine, pushed it before them: 
the propellers imitating the legs ef a man or the fore leg: 


of a horse. "This locomotive o1 nechan | traveller.” as 
it was term d by its invent \ L ¢ lway at the 
rate of two and a half miles per hor h the tractive 
force of four horses. 

All these contrivan@es were rendered useless. by the di 


covery in 1814, by actual experiment, that the adhesion o1 
friction of the wheels was amply sufficient for propelling 
the engine even with a heavy load attached to it, and up 
a considerable ascent.? 


The first successful locomotive was constructed in 1804 
by George Stephenson oO! Eng! id By applying the 


steam blast, he doubled its power and enabled it to run six 
miles per hour and draw thirty tons. 

In 1829 the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad Compa 
ny, resolved to employ locomotives instead of stationary 
engines, and offered a premium for the best engine, not 
heavier than six tons, which should be able to draw twen- 
ty tons at the rate of ten miles per hour. Four engines 


appeared, but the Rocket engine ae Dy Robert Stephe 0 
son, (a brother of George) won the prize; having run at 
the rate of fifteen miles per hour, and having performe: 
one mile at the rate of twenty-nine and a half miles per 
hour. § ‘ 
Though the utility and practicability of locomotives wer 
still existed whether they 

would ever be made to attain a verv creat sp ( lL. Mr 


now settled points, great 


= 4 


Nicholas Wood, one of the commissioners to examine and 
decide upon the trial on the Liv pool and Mancheste1 
Railroad, and author of the work at the head of this 


article. thus writes at the time 


{t is far from my wish to promulgate to the world that the ridi 
culous expectations, or rather prole ions, of the enthusiastic specu 


} \ 4 " 


la thet 1 J eonnliaad a that x . ' es travel! ‘ 
latist will be realised, and that we shall see engin s travelling at the 


* Gilles} ie on I i 
id, p. 291 Ibid, p. 292, 
€ See Wood’s Treatise. in whi ie experiments are detailed. 
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of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. Nothing 
| do more harm towards their general adoption and improve- 
it, than the promulgation of such NONSENSE.” 

It is even stated that when Mr. Stephenson was examin- 
ed before the committee, by whom his engine was to be 
tried, and affirmed that fifteen or twenty miles per hour 
ght be attained by his locomotive, he was saluted with 

by no means complimentary exclamations, and a 
) intimation was ex pressed that he was more fit 
he rooms of a bedlam, than as conductor of a locomo- 


tive engine. 

{s soon as the practicability of railroads for passenger 

iffic had been determined on in England, many persons 
in this country immediately foresaw the immense advan- 
tages that were to accrue from the adoption of that system, 
and measures were at once taken to plant the “iron road” 
in America. The progress was rapid, and in a few years 
several hundred miles of road were projected. ‘The first 
railroad in the United States was constructed at Quincy in 
Massachusetts, in the year 1827. It was built for the pur- 
pose of conveying granite, quarried in the Granite Hills, to 
vessels lying in Neponset River; a distance of four miles, 

The first most extensive railroad, however, in the world, 
was laid in South-Carolina. Duly convinced of the im- 
portance of such an enterprise, South-Carolina, in 1827, 
commenced the work of connecting the interior of our 
State with our seacoast. In 1827, Major Alexander Black, 
a member of the Legislature of this State, on his own 
responsibility, at the suggestion of a friend, obtained a 
Charter of the South-Carolina Canal and Railroad Compa- 
ny; and in doing so, was permitted to address the Senate 
to get the bill through that body, there being no one in the 
Senate sufficiently acquainted with the subject.* 

{n experimental railroad was laid on a lot in the city of 
Charleston, and thousands of our wondering citizens daily 
and hourly went to see before they would believe. It be- 
ing reduced to a certainty, that a smooth iron wheel would 
run over a smooth iron rail, the next wonder was, how the 
wheels were to be propelled—whether by horses, by sta- 
tionary engines, or by locomotives ? 

It was on the 14th day of January, 1830—the day should 


* Tupper’s Report, 1843 
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be memorable—when the Hon. Thomas Bennett in a re- 
port before the Charleston and Hamburgh Railroad Com- 
pany, first announced the following, at that time, incredible 
fact : 


“The locomotive shall be alone used. The perfection of this pow- 
er in its application to railroads is fast maturing, and will certainly 
reach within the period of constructing our road, a degree of excel- 
lence which will render the application of animal power, a gross 
abuse of the gifts of genius and science.” 

This was a bold assertion for South-Carolina enterprist 
to make: let us see how it was sustained. On the Ist of 
March, 183\ ), Mr. E. Ll. Miller’s offer to construct a locomo- 
tive engine at the West Point Foundry was accepted by 
the Charleston and Hambugh Railroad Company. The 
engine was to perform at the rate of ten miles an hour; 
and to carry three times her weight, which was required, 
the year before, on the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, 
at the trial of which, Mr. Miller had been present. Under 
the above contract, the engine was completed, and in the 
fall of the year, 14th and 15th of December, 1830, made 
her trial, performing double what was expected of her as 
regarded time and weight. She run sixteen to twenty-one 
miles in an hour, carrying some five or six cars with forty 
to fifty passengers, and with the cars, run thirty to thirty- 
five an hour. ‘The same engine continued on the road for 
many years afterwards. At one time going seventy-two 
miles out and back again in a day, and carrying at several 
times one hundred passengers. 

On the 9th of January, 1830, the building of the Charles- 
ton and Hamburgh Railroad was commenced at Line-street 
in Charleston, by driving piles of lightwood eight by eight 
inches square, six and a half feet apart along the line, and 
six feet apart laterally, caps or ties morticed on the piles, 
six by nine inches, nine feet long, and rails same size, 
notched on these ties and wedged on the inner side. 

This road cost $2,000 per mile, including all materials, 
except iron, on the level ground; and $2,500 to $4,000 
per mile over swamps ten to twenty feet high. The exca- 
vations were done at six to ten cents per yard. In 1830 
only six miles were finished; in 1831, nearly the whole 
road was under contract, and in October, 1833, was com- 
pleted from Line-street in Charleston to Hamburg, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty-six miles. 

33 VOL. XIII.—NOo. 26. 
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The cost of the roads for construction 







and materials, except iron, was, - - $584,542 43 
lron spikes and putting down, - - - 125.309 47 
Surveys, officers and other expenses, - 241.296 47 





Total, - - - $951,148 39 

In 1836, the Company comme nced embanking to support 
the piles, and laying down heavier iron in place of the old, 

which was found too light; and in 1839, these improve- 
ments were completed. These brought an increased cost 
to the Company, in lands, negroes, buildings, machinery, 
materials &c., of $2,506,762." : 

It is not over twenty years since the first railroad was 
laid in the United States, and already we have over forty- 
five hundred miles constructed and in operation. Of these, 
five hundred miles consist of short lines, connecting with 
coal works and private establishments; leaving about four 
thousand miles ot swift steam conveyance by railway, for 
passengers and merchandise. Besides these, there are over 
ten thousand miles projected, and will doubtless be com- 
pleted in a few years. Of those already completed, the 
chief part are in the Atlantic States. 

Dr. Lardner, who travelled through the United States a 
few years since, on his return to Europe in 1846, published 
a most interesting article in the Edinburgh Review, on “the 
Railway System at Home and abroad.” His essay con- 
tains a vast amount of valuable information, much of whieh 
has been excellently condensed by Mr. Williams, and em- 
bodied in his “Railroad and Steamboat Companion.” 
This little work is accompanied by several accurate maps 
of railway routes, and forms a volume, which we can satfe- 
ly recommend, as alike useful to the traveller and sta- 
tistician. From it, we copy the following remarks in con- 
tinuation of the history of railroads in the United States: 













































“From Boston there is a direct line of railway communication 
with Buffalo on the west, via Albany, a distance of five hundred and 
sixty-three miles, and before long it will be extended to the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, a further distance of about five hundred 
miles ; and from thence by steamboat across the Lake to C hicago. 
The central railroad in Michigan will. in a short time , extend from 
Detroit, wholly across the State. Detroit will be connected with 
Buffalo by the Canada Railroad, which, with the suspension bridge 


* Tupper’s Report of South-Carolina Railroad, 1843. p. 18 
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below the Falls of Niagara (over which the road is to be carried) 
will soon be constructed. Boston will also be connected with Mon- 
treal in Canada, by the Northern road, via Concord, which is to 
extend to Lebanon on the Connecticut River; from thence it will 
join the Vermont central railroad to Burlington on Lake Champlain, 
and thence by steam on the Lake te &t. Johns, where it will meet 
the railroad to La Prarie on the St. Lawrence, and by a bridge 
thrown across the river, or by tunnel under it, will connect with 
Montreal. 

“Railroads already connect Boston with Portland, and one pro- 
jected, and partly commenced, is to unite Portland with Montreal on 
the St. Lawrence River. The Metropolis of New-England is con- 
nected with New-York by several lines, terminating on Long Island 
sound; by the New-Haven and New-York road, now building; by 
the Long Island road, from Greenport to Brooklyn; and by steam- 
boats running on the Sound. 

“The great commercial emporium of the United States will ina 
year or two, be connected with Albany by roads now being con- 
structed, and with Dunkirk on Lake Erie by the New-York and Erie 
Railroad. When these great works are completed, she will have 
the same advantages for securing her portion of the trade of the 
great west, that accrued to Boston from the opening of the Western 
Railroad. When the road from Syracuse to Oswego on Lake Onta- 
rio is built, with the Saratoga and Whitehall Railroad to the foot of 
Lake Champlain, and all the advantages of her roads become de- 
monstrated by practical benefits conferred on her, New-York will 
then wonder how it was she allowed such immense advantages for 
extending and facilitating her intercourse and trade to be unimproved, 
so great a length of time. 

* Philadelphia by her central rail-road, will be united with Pitts- 
burg, 336 miles; the road as far as Harrisburg, 108 miles, is already 
built. It is intended ultimately, to connect it with Cincinnati on the 
Ohio river ; and another road, yet to be built, will connect this grow- 
ing city with St. Louis on the Mississippi river. Philadelphia will 
then have a direct communication by steam with New-Orleans. An- 
other link of road that will add greatly to the prosperity of Phiiadel- 
phia, will be the route, already surveyed, from that city to Erie, on 
the lake of the same name. These great works will, no doubt, be 
undertaken and carried through before many years. 

“From Baltimore run two great arteries north and south; the 
former terminating in the State of Maine, 506 miles; and the latter 
at Wilmington, North-Carolina, 402 miles. From these at Balti- 
more, issues a branch, preceding westward, towards the Alleghany 
range ; at present, however, it is completed only as far as Cumber- 
land, on the Potomac river, 108 miles to the foot of the ridge, which 
is at that point crossed by ap excellent Macadamized road, on which 
stage coaches run. It is, however, intended to continue the road to 
some point on the Ohio river, whence communication is carried on, 
by steamboat, to the point where its waters are received by the Mis- 
sissippi’s. [Railroad Com. pp. 26, 27. 


The foregoing extract indicates, only in part, the railroad 
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communications, at this time projected, and being construc- 
ted in the United States. Scarcely a year or month passes, 
that some new enterprise of the kind is not entered into; 
and one map, “ with all the new routes,” does not get from 
the publisher’s hands, before a new edition, with later im- 
provements, is called for. 

At the South, the railroad enterprise has not progressed 
less rapidly than elsewhere. Of railroads already com- 
pleted, Vireinta has thirty-two miles from Manchester to 
Harper’s Ferry ; seventy-six miles from Richmond to Aquia 
Creek on the Potomac ; twenty-two and a half miles from 
Richmond to Petersburg ; from Petersburg to Blakely, six- 
ty-one, with a branch of three miles to Weldon; another 
branch of eighteen miles from a point south of Hicksford 
on the Petersburg railroad, to Gaston on the Roanoke river ; 
the Louisa railroad is fifty miles more ; and the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke railroad, now in a state of dilapidation. Be- 
sides these, there are other shorter roads, viz: the Chesterfield 
railroad from Manchester to the coal mines, twelve miles in 
extent; another called the Cloverhill railroad, from a point 
on the Petersburgh and Richmond road, to the Cloverhill 
coal mines, a distance of eighteen miles; also a_ short 
branch from the same road to Port Walthall; another 
twelve miles in extent, called the City Point railroad, from 
Petersburgh to City Point. ‘The above roads are all com- 
pleted, and in successful operation. 'There are others pro- 
jected, and will doubtless go into operation in a very few 
years. Of these, the most important are the Richmond 
and Danville Railroad, one hundred and fifty miles in ex- 
tent; the extension of the Louisa road; and the Richmond 
and Ohio Railroad. 

In Nortu-Caroiina, we have the Raleigh and Gaston 
Railroad, eighty-tour miles ; and the Wilmington Railroad, 
one hundred and sixty-one miles, both completed ; besides 
other roads projected. 

In Sourn-Caro.ina, we have, completed, the Charleston 
and South-Carolina Railroad, with its branches to Ham- 
burg, Columbia and Camden, making about two hundred 
and sixty miles; and have projected and partly under con- 
tract, the Charlotte and Columbia Railroad ; the Greenville 
and Columbia ; the Raleigh and Columbia ; the Wilming- 
ton and Manchester ; and the Charleston and Wilmington. 
Georeia takes the lead of all the Southern States, in 
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railroad enterprises. She has completed the Georgia Rail- 
road of one hundred and seventy-one miles; the branch to 
Athens, of forty miles; and another to Warrenton, of three 
miles. She has the Western and Atlantic road already 
finished to Atalanta, one hundred miles; and will shortly 
have thirty-nine miles more of the same road finished to 
Chattanooga in Tennessee. Besides, the Central. and the 
Macon and Western Railroads: the former one hundred 
and ninety-two miles; the latter one hundred and one. 

Of projected roads, she has the South Western to Pen- 
sacola; the Muscogee, from Columbus to Barnesville, se- 
venty-five miles; the Barnesville to Social Circle, twenty 
miles; the Macon and Madison road, seventy miles ; Mil- 
ledgeville and Gordon road, fifty-five miles; the Washing- 
ton and Savannah road, fifty miles; and the Warrenton 
road. 

ALABAMA has completed the Decatur and Tuscumbia 
road, a distance of forty miles; and the Montgomery and 
West Point, of which sixty-six miles are completed. Of 
projected roads, she has one, of a hundred and sixty miles, 
connecting Pensacola and Montgomery; and another con- 
necting Mobile and Vicksburg. 

TENNESSEE has several highly important roads project- 
ed, which bid fair to be shortly completed, viz: the Nash- 
vile and Chattanooga Railroad, of one hundred and fifty 
miles: the Heighwassee and Knoxville road, of one hun- 
dred and twelve miles: and the Central road from Nash- 
ville to Fulton, of two hundred miles 

Lourstana and Misstssrppt, also, have many miles of 
railroad completed and projected.* 

The reader who will pursue on the map, the routes. of 
roads we have above mentioned, will at once see what 
an immense territory they pass over, and what valuable 
and varied resources they unfold. When fully completed 
and connected, as most of them will be, the commerce be- 
tween the far West and the seaboard will be as easy and 
frequent, as if no obstacles, had ever intervened. Even at 
this moment, the traveller may pass around our entire 
Union, north, south, east and west, with the inconvenience 


*For the foregoing account of Southern lines/of railroad, we are in- 
debted to the kindness of Col. Gadsden, President of the South-Carolina 
Railroad 
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of less than a hundred miles of stage-coach riding. From 
Charleston, for instance, he may take his journey, over 
railroad, into Georgia, as far as Cross Plains on the Geor- 
gia Railroad ; thence by a few miles staging, he may reach 
Chattanooga on the Tennessee. Taking steamboat on that 
river, he may pursue its devious course, through portions 
of Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky; until reaching the 
we he may pass up its beautiful waters, with the States 

[llinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio, on either side of 
him : and taking railroad at the Great Western City of 
Cincinnati, with only a few more miles of staging, he may 
reach the city of Sandusky on Lake Erie. From this 
point, he may take steamboat to Detroit in Michigan, and 
passing by railroad over that State to its great lake, by 
steamboat traversing its great waters, may make the tour 
of Lakes Huron and Erie, and from Buffalo, by railroad, 
through the entire breadth of New-York and Massachu 
setts, reach Boston, whence by railroad, passing through 
the Atlantic States, he may return to Charleston, after an 
absence of only a few weeks, and at an expense of only 
a few hundred dollars. 

Such are some of the railroad enterprises in this country. 
Let us revert to those of L,urope. 

We have already stated, that the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railroad, thirty miles in extent, was the first road of 
the kind constructed in England. It was opened for traf- 
fic in 1830. Five years after, there were 1300 miles of 
railroad in operation in that country, upon which, during 
that year, 12,000,000 people were conveyed. In 1841, fif- 
teen Leastion d miles were completed, on which 20,000,000 
passengers were carried. In 1844, eighteen hundred miles 
of railroad was opened, and the number of passengers 
transported, were 27,000,000 ; and in 1844, the length was 
increased to nineteen hundred miles, and the passengers 
exceeded the incredible number of 30,000,000. 

Sixty millions of capital had been expended in a little 
over ten years in these enterprises. All the principal lines 
paid large profits. Some over ten per cent., and the shares 
rose cent per cent. premium. 

The average cost at which the English railroads had 
been built, is at the rate of £35,000 per Tile. This amount 
has been distributed as follows: 
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Cost of land, - , . £4,000 
Way work, “ , , 22,000 
Office and sundries, 1,000 
Locomotive power, &c., 8,000 

£35,000 


The average per centage of income, has been estimated 
at 58 per cent., against 42 per cent. average expenses, or 
about 5 per cent. profit on the £35,000 per mile invested 
Of this revenue, 63 per cent. proceeds from passengers, and 
37 per. cent. from goods. 

The general impression has been, that the great mass of 
traffic is derived from large cities and towns at their fer 
mini. Dr. Lardner has taken great pains torsolve this 
question, and conclusively proves, that all the English, as 
well as Continental railways, derive their greatest revenue 
from passengers who travel short distances, and not from 
those who pass between the great centres of population 
which mark the termini. 

It is estimated that there will be in Great Britain, in the 
course of a few years, more than 9000 miles of railway. 
These, to yield £3,000 per mile, will require an expendi 
ture of £17.000,000 from passengers and £ 10,000,000 from 
merchandise; and when the entire number of miles is in 
operation, will require the annual travelling of 153,000,000 
passengers, 

elgium was the first European State, after Great Bri 
tain, that moved energetically in railroads. Four different 
lines, 348 miles in length, were constructed at the expense 


of that government, and the results of the first year afte 
their opening, fully justified the policy which had dictated 
their construction. A secondary system of lines, to com 


municate with the inferior towns, has been commenced, 
under the authority of the State, by private companies 
The general character of the country is favorable for the 
construction of railroads. ‘The surtace of her lands is 
generally flat, and no earthwork or great works of art are 
necessary. 

The avarage cost of establishing the Belgian lines 
has been £16,500 per mile—consisting of the following 
items : 
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Construction of Lines, - - £12,908 
Stations and appendages, - - 1,100 
Genera! Expenses, Salaries, &c., 500 
Materials for building, - - 2,100 

£16,500 


The fares are one-half those on the British lines; in 
consequence of which the average distance travelled by 
passengers, on the former, is double that on the latter. On 
the Belgian lines merchandise supplies 40 per cent. of the 
gross revenue; on the British, it supplies only 37 per cent. 
Short traffic on these lines, also, affords the chief portion 
of their revenue. 

By a system of most judicious and liberal management, 
the Belgian railroads render great service to the country, 
in the transportation of every kind of merchandise ; which 
has done more to develope the resources of the country 
than almost all other causes put together. 


“Admirable arrangements,” (says Dr. Lardner,) “are made for 
the safe, expeditious and cheap delivery of every package and par- 
cel at the address of the consignee, who is subject to no additional 
or arbitrary expenses whatever, beyond the amount of the tariff, 
which varies, of course, according to the nature of the goods, but is, 
in all cases, on the lowest scale. 

“The effect of these measures has been conspicuously apparent 
in the rapid augmentation of this department of transport. In 1841, 
before they were matured, the total receipts for merchandise were 
£19,000. In 1844, its amount was £177,800. Before the establish- 
ment of the eastern branch of the railway, the highest amount of 
heavy goods sent to the German frontiers by the old conveyances 
was 12,000 tons. In 1844, the amount transported was 67,500 tons. 
In 1842, before the railway took traffic. the amount of light goods 
was 194,000 tons. In 1844 it exceeded 500,000 tons.”* 


In France, its government in 1842 resolved that a system 
of railroads should be planned and executed. With this 
view it was determined, that from Paris as a centre, main 
branch lines should issue, to be directed to those points of 
the frontiers, by land and sea, which should best serve the 
purposes of foreign commerce. In 1844 there were 537 
miles of railroad opened to the public, absorbing a capital 
of $57,000,000. In progress of construction there were 1837 
miles, and 961 miles projected. When these are completed, 


* Edin. Rev., Vol. xxii., p. 263. 
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the total length will be 3335 miles, requiring the enormous 
capital of $355,977,000 dollars. Most of the railroads in 
France have been undertaken by the government, and 
when completed, are leased, for a term of years, to compa- 
nies or individuals, on complying with certain ‘conditions. 
At the expiration of 40 years they will revert to the govern- 
ment, and in about 90 years private companies will cease 
to exist, except such as the government may think fit to 
re-construct.* 

The average net profit of railroad capital in France is 
about 44 per cent.; and a little over half the income is 
expended for necessary expenses. In France, as in Eng- 
land and Belgium, the chief source of revenue is from 
short traffic. 

In Austria there are about 700 miles of railroad comple- 
ted and open for business, and nearly 2000 more in pro- 
gress. bee average profits on capital thus invested, in that 
country, is 54 per cent. 

In ats, 701 miles are open for traffic; but the total 
length planned and in actual progress is 1063 miles. Of 
11 principal lines, 600 miles in length were opened in 1845, 
the cost of building which, was upwards of $28,000,000.t 

Russia, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, the Italian States, 
and even the Peninsula, have shown signs of their con- 
sciousness of the expediency of similar undertakings. Se- 
veral of them have alre ady taken active measures in the 
construction of lines through their respective territories. 
Sweden stands alone quiescent among the nations of Eu- 
rope. 

Russia has laid out a very extensive system of railroad 
communication ; and, by continuous routes, will connect all 
the chief cities of Central Europe, the total length of whic h 
will be 1600 miles.t 

We have been particular in the foregoing sketch of the 
progress of railroads in this country and elsewhere, that 
our readers might be furnished with the evidence, upon 
which we conclude that a very general experience has es- 
tablished the almost pay sor le utility of the system. 
Individuals are still to be found, who are not prepared to 


* Railroad Guide, p. 28. 
t Railroad Guide, p. 29. 
} Edin. Rev., Vol. xxii., p. 268. 
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admit, that the wealth or requirements of our people are 
sufficiently large or pressing, to warrant the introduction of 
railroads amongst us. We think, however, that facts are 
against them, and in our opinion, no question in political 
economy seems to have been more clearly demonstrated, 
than that railroads, with the aid of locomotive steam en- 
gines, afford the cunapest and sarest, as well as most 
SPEEDY and CERTAIN means of ccmmunication for all 
purposes whatever. 

‘T'o our preceding remarks, it would scarcely seem neces- 
sary to add further testimony to establish the truth of these 
positions—we shall, however, proceed with.further illustra- 
tions. 

From very carefully prepared tables, Dr. Lardner informs 
us,. that 


* The passenger service rendered by the British railways in 1845, 
was equivalent to 500,000,000 passengers carried one mile. 

* Let us see what number of ordinary stage coaches could have 
performed this service in the same time. 

“ One hundred horses, working in a coach, would carry 25 passen- 
gers per day 100 miles. Omitting fractions, the number carried in 
the year would be 10,000, which would be equivalent to 1,000,000 
carried one mile. Such a coach, worked by 100 horses, would take 
500 years to execute the passenger traffic of the railways in the year 
1845. In doing this it would travel a distance equal to 1500 times 
the circumference of the globe. 

“ The locomotive engines, therefore, employed in drawing passen- 
ger trains ia that year, performed the work of 50,000 stage coach 
horses. 

“It is worth while to compare the cost at which this has been exe- 
cuted, with that at which the same service would have been per- 
formed by stage coaches. 

“In making this comparison, it is necessary to remember that there 
are three sources of economy which the railway offers, in comparison 
with stage coaches. 

“ First, the saving in the fare; secondly, the value of time saved; 
and thirdly, the saving of tavern expenses on the road. 

 First,—If we take the coach fare on the average of 4d. per mile, 
(a low estimate,) the saving by the railway will be at the rate of 
23d. per mile per head. 

‘« Secondly.—The saving of time will be at the rate of 9 hours in 
100 miles travelled. For one must allow 134 hours, at 7} miles per 
hour, for an ordinary stage coach to perform 100 miles ; which, on 
the railway, would be travelled in less than 5 hours. If we estimate 
the time of the class which travelled, on the average, at 6s. per work- 
ing day of 12 hours, this will be 6d. per hour. 

© Thirdly.—A traveller 13 hours on the road must take at least one 
meal at a tavern, and many will take two. A traveller 5 hours on 
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the road takes nothing. Let this saving be put down, on the ave- 
rage, at 2d. per hundred miles. We shall then have the following 
account of the amount saved by those who travelled on the railways 


in 1845, compared with what travelling the same distance in stage 
coaches would have cost: 


506,900,695 miles, at 24d. per mile, fare saved, - -. £5,280.212 
45,621,063 hours saved, at:6d. per hour, . - » 1.140 526 
506.900.695 miles tavern expenses, at 2d. per hundred miles, 506,900 


£6,927.641 

“The total saving is, therefore, nearly double the sum paid as 
railway fare. In other words, the locomotive engine has reduced th: 
cost of travelling to one-third of its former amount, even at a rate 
of fare charged under a system ol ( ly, as compared with the 
open competition of stage coaches.” —| Edinburgh Review, Vol. xzii., 
p. 256. 

These results, derived from evidence furnished in Eng- 
land, are equally applicable to the railroad system of other 
countries. W herever railroads have been established in 
the United States, rates of passage and freight have been 
very much diminished—in all cases, as much as one-half. 
and in many, as much as two-thirds, 

In Massachusetts, as appears from her State Reports, 
there were taken for passengers and freights, during the 
year 1846, as much as $3,305,000. On this amount, it was 
estimated, there was a saving of 50 per cent. over the for 
mer mode of travelling equal to the aggregate sum of 
$1,752,500. The number of miles of railroad in operation 
in Massachusetts is 707. 

In South-Carolina, the number of miles of railroad in 
operation is 204. In fifteen years, from 1832 to 1848, the 
receipts from her roads were $5,138,600, which, at a re- 
duction of 50 per cent. on the cost of transportation of 
freights and passengers by stages, wagons, and other con- 
veyances, indicates a saving to the community of $2,569, 
300. If, to the rates of fare, which have been diminished 
one-half, we add the saving of time, one day in every hun- 
dred miles, and the saving of favern expenses, one dollar 
and a half for the same distance—estimating the saving on 
fare at $5, and the saving of time at $1 per day, and the 
saving of tavern expenses at $1 50, the total amount saved 
to each traveller who proceeds 100 miles in our State by 
railway, is $7 50. Of this saving of time and money by 
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railroad over wagon travel, the anecdote of the Chester 
wagoner is no bad illustration. ‘ 

As we heard it; he started from Chester District, in this 
State, with an excellent team of six mules, in a wagon 
loaded with nine bales of cotton, accompanied by two 
active, negroes to tend the team on the way. His market 
was Columbia, and the road over which he had to journey 
is not unlike what Sir Arthur Young described the road 
between Liverpool and Manchester, seventy years ago: 
‘filled with ruts and holes several feet deep and floating 
in mud, with break-neck and overthrowing and breaking- 
down places all over it—in fact, a road in every way in- 
fernal and to be dreaded as the devil.” Over such a road 
our Chester friend had to pass. Was it at all wonderful 
that, mile after mile, he had to throw out a part of his 
load—that his mules stalled in an hundred places—that 
they got out of provender and had to eat the very straw 
of which their collars were composed—that the mud so 
covered mules and negroes alike, as to leave it doubtful 
which was which—and that, finally, the proceeds from 
the remnant load, which reached Columbia, had to be laid 
out in expenses back to Chester. Our readers may smile 
at the apparent exaggeration of the anecdote—we can 
vouch, however, for its entire truthfulness. 

“Sir!” said a farmer to us in Newberry, “talk of the 
expense of wagoning my cotton to market, eating up the 
profits of my crop ! It does more, sir! I could take you 
to the Buzzard Lane (a main road in Newberry) and show 
you, besides the profits of my crop, some dozen fine mules 
and horses eaten up by the mud-holes And more, sir! | 
could take you to the grave-yard hard by, and show you 
where lie buried many dear friends who have died of ex- 
posure while wagoning over these cursed death-holes. 
Why. sir, call the railroad locomotive ‘ Hell in harness ” 
This Newberry road is worse, sir! It is the devil’s own 
slaughter-place !” 

As regaids the speed on railroads, contrast the state of 
things mentioned in the above anecdotes with the time 
taken by the modern locomotives to perform its journey! 
T’'rains on the Great Western Railway have gone 194 miles 
in three hours and thirty-eight minutes, at the same time 
drawing sixty, tons weight. Deducting thirty-two minutes 
for stoppages, it gives a rate of speed equal to sixty-four 
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miles per hour. ‘The usual time, however, for performing 
this distance, is four and a half hours, including stoppages, 
with a train of forty freight cars, wnich are drawn with 
perfect ease. 

Formerly, it took two hours to perform the journey be 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, a distance of forty-six 
miles. ‘The road is now gone over by the mail trains in 
an hour and a quarter. ‘The usual rate of travel upon the 
English railways of “ swift trains,” is fifty miles per hour, 
including stoppages. \ locomotive built by Mr. Norris, of 
Philadelphia, has drawn a train of 158 iron coal wagons, 
weighing 1268 tons, a distance of 84 miles in 8 hours and 
3 minutes. 

So certain, as regards time, are most of the locomotives 
in this country and in Europe, that the farmers along the 
railroads on which. they run, are in the habit of setting 
their watches by them. 

We have, then, abundant reason to conclude that rail 
roads are indeed the cheapest, speediest and most certain 
mode of travel, nor are they less wonderful for safety. 


“Out of 6,606,215 passengers,” says Dr. Lardner, “ who travelled 
on the Belgian railroads, between the years 1835 and 1839, only fif- 
teen were killed, and sixteen wounded by accidents. Twenty-six of 
these “were employed in working the road. Only two passengers 
were killed and three wounded. The chances of the death of a pas- 
senger from railway accidents, were therefore 1 to 2,203,215. In 
1842, the number of passengers was 2,716,755. Of these, only three 
were killed, one of whom was a suicide, and the other two met their 
deaths by crossing the lines. 

“On the French lines, the deaths from accident, have been still 
more rare. According to an official return for the first six months 
of 1843, upon the six lines which issued from the capital, of which 
the total length was 212 miles, the circulation had amounted to 
(8,446 trains, which transported 1,889,718 passengers. The distance 
travelled over, was 316,945 miles. No traveller was either killed or 
wounded, only three agents of the railway suffered.” 


In juxtaposition to this, Dr. Lardner furnishes tables to 
show, how many have been killed and wounded, during 
seven years, by stage coaches in Paris and its environs. 
The account shows 74 passengers killed, and 2073 wound- 
ed. From an examination of several other similar tables, 
Dr. Lardner concludes, that “the chance in favor of the 
safety of travellers, who conduct themselves with ordinary 
prudence, is HALF A MILLION to ONE.” 

34 VOL. XIII.—NO. 26. 
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The accidents on American railroads, are perhaps more 
numerous than the per centage above stated ; but compared 
with those occurring from other modes of travel, passen- 
gers can congratulate themselves upon an almost inappre- 
ciable gain. ‘The annual reports of the several railroads 
in Massachusetts, have recently been printed by order of 
the Legislature ; and it appears, that the whole number of 
persons killed on the sixteen railroads in that State, during 
the year 1847, was 44; and the number of persons injured, 
41. On the Boston and Worcester road, the whole num- 
ber of passengers was 598,305. On the Eastern Railroad, 
892,896. On the Western Road, 388,111. On the Boston 
and Maine Road, 728,307. 

It would seem scarcely possible, certainly, not very pro- 
bable, that any individual or company of men, would after 
an experience of upwards of twenty years, continue to 
embark in any enterprise, detrimental to the public, or un- 
profitable to themselves. Some writers, however, think 
otherwise, and profess to be opposed to the building of 
railroads ; not because they do not afford cheaper rates, 
speedier travel, more certain time and greater safety to 
passengers and goods; all these they are constrained to 
admit; but because the system requires the absorption of 
too much capital, and yields too little profit upon the in- 
vestment. The affirmative of this position, has been very 
fully discussed by “ Anti-Debt,” in the pamphlet quoted at 
the head of this article, and responded to by “Charleston,” 
in‘a series of essays under the title of “'The False Alarm.” 
[n these pamphlets, a vast deal of information, on the eco- 
nomy of railroads, is to be obtained. Like most partizans, 
however, both writers run their arguments into extremes. 

The economy of any railroad enterprise, is a question 
which can be settled with almost mathematical certainty. 
At all events the minimum profits may be put down, al- 
though the mazimum may not be anticipated. The rule 
which determines such questions, has been correctly stated 
by Condy Raguet. 


“ Suppose,” says he, “ the question were put to a farmer, whether 
a good road to market was not desirable to him, what would be his 
reply ? Clearly an affirmative one. Suppose the further question 
were put to him, how much he would contribute towards making 
such a road, what would then be his answer? It would probably be 
this, (and if he were a wise man, it would certainly be this,) I will 
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contribute such a sum as will be likely to bring back to me a pecu- 
niary yield at least equal to my capital.” 

In undertaking any plan of internal improvement, the 
economist will, therefore, consider the three following pro- 
sitions : 

Ist. Will the capital invested, produce an interest equal 
to that yielded, by its investment in other undertakings. 
If it do not, it will prove unprofitable. For instance, the 
farmer has $1,000 to invest. In farming, it will yield him 
6 percent. ; but from railroads, he might derive an interest of 
only 3 per cent.; in such case he would clearly become a 
loser. 

2d. But the same farmer has $1,000 worth of produce 
to get to market. By the ordinary means it cost him equal 
to 6 per cent. to transport his produce; but by railroad, 
he can get it transported at 3 per cent. Here, then, he 
would recover what he had lost on his railroad stock ; and 
would at least be square in his account of profit and loss. 

3d. He may lose on his investment ; and may not even 
gain on the transport of his produce ; but may yet be bene- 
fitted in another way. He may have $10,000 worth of 
property through which the road runs. This may be 
doubled in value by the road so running; and thus, he 
would clearly make up in the third mode, for his losses in 
the other cases. 

These hypotheses have been so frequently proved, as 
scarcely to need illustration. That, the result suggested 
by them, have followed in all instances, where railroads 
have been built, would be extravagant to affirm. But, be- 
cause they have not thus resulted, is no reason why the 
rule is bad. History, like Holy Writ, is given us for in- 
struction and reproof; and its pages onfold quite as many 
lessons to be avoided for the bad they contain, as imitated 
for the good. In the ec onomy f railroads, to expect that 
the history of each of them Louk 1 present an example of 
unincumbered prosperity and success, would be a consum- 
mation never yet enjoyed by mankind in any other under- 
taking. Like every thing else, these enterprises have 
their difficulties to contend with, and obstacles to surmount. 
But all things considered, it is remarkable—nay, it is per- 
fectly amazing, that, during so short an existence, they 
should have achieved all the wonderful results they have 
done. Except where bad management has been the cause, 
it may be safely said, there is not a railroad anywhere, 
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which has not surpassed the very largest calculations ever pe 
made in its favor. Every where in Europe, they have & 
been successful ; illustrating their good economy, by a " 
yield of large profits to stockholders ; by an immense sav- 
ing in the rates of transporting goods and passengers ; and 
in the almost incredible appreciation of lands and proper- 
ty through which, and by which, they have run. 
When first introduced into England, we are told, they 
were regarded by every one, except the capitalists and en- 
gineers, with perfect horror. ‘The rumor that it was con- 
templated to bring such a road within five miles of a par- 
ticular neighborhood, was sufficient to elicit an adverse 
petition to Parliament, and even a subscription to oppose 
such a fearful nuisance. » Oxford and Eton would not per- 
mit the Great Western bill to pass without special clauses 
to prohibit a branch to Oxford and a station at Slough— 
nay, when the directors attempted to infringe the latter 
proMibition, by only stopping to take up and set down at 
Slough, they were attacked by proceedings in chancery, 
and interdicted from making even a pause, where now is 
the first and most frequented station in England. Indeed, 
such has been the revolution created in the public mind of ~ 
England, that, where before objections were urged, high C 
premiums are now paid to railroad companies for running aa 
their roads through certain neighborhoods. Evidence has in 
been taken before Parliament to prove the fact, and it appears, 
that wherever these roads have been run, the property, for cE 
miles around, has advanced two-fold in value.* On the de 
Continent the result has been similar. Ww 
In this country, the effect of railroads in developing the hi 
benefits we have been adverting to, has been very conspi- 
cuous. “Charleston” has furnished some useful tables = 
proving this. We quote the following : ke 
‘Any one who will make the inquiry will find that land, all along 9 
the South-Carolina Railroad, for ten miles each side of it, has appre- an 
ciated in value, 50, 500, and in some cases 5000 per cent.; and where, da 
before its construction, there was not twenty thousand dollars of trade L: 
along the whole line, there is now two hundred and fifty thousand, Bi 
These facts have been ascertained from actual returns. a 
The South-Carolina Railroad runs through the Districts of Colle- tr: 
ton, Orangeburg, Barnwell, Richland and Edgefield. Let us com- 
in 
*London Quarterly Review, Vol, xxv.. p. 128. Art. Railway Legisla- ha 
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er pare the value of merchandize and lots in these places before and 
ve gince the completion of the road. The Comptroller’s Reports for 
“i 1830 and 1846 furnish these as follows: 
v- ‘ 1830. 1846. 
rd Charleston—value of goods, - $1,689,072 $3,185,770 
| Value of lots, - - - 8,366,914 13,527,743 
_T- St. Bartholemew’s—value of goods, 2,275 19,747 
Value of lots, - - - 32,203 63,336 
ey St. George’s—value of goods, . 600 1,250 
n- Value of lots, - 210 680 
Orangeburg—value of goods, - 15,700 19,430 
n- Value of lots, - - - 15,275 35,855 
Lr Barnwell—value of goods, - - 15,238 48,890 
se Value of lots, - . 16,550 79,396 
se £dgefield—value of goods, - 14,830 147,190 
vT- Value of lots, - - - 48,628 251,870 
: Richland—value of goods, - . 319,707 459,536 
cs Value of lots, -~— - 787,824 1,234,565 
er 11,337,026 19,075,157 
at 11,337,026 
Ys Balance, - : - - - $7,738,131 
d, “ This increase in trade and the value of real estate is principally 
hi attributable to the introduction of railroads and other facilities to ‘ 
. Charleston ; and if the question were, as it should be, What has 
zh Charleston and the country saved by the introduction ?—and if the 
ig saving were added to the gain, the advantages would appear almost 
aS inappreciable.” 
S, “Charleston” pursues the subject, and in a hypothetical 
or calculation, as regards certain railroads about to be un- 
ne dertaken in our State, so clearly illustrates the principles 
we have been insisting upon, that we continue to quote 
le him. 
~ “ Recollect the condition of our roads before these improvements 
es were introduced! Five dollars for getting a bale of cotton to mar- 
ket was no uncommon price, while the freight on goods into the 
ad country was equally high. To transport iron, hardware and groce- 


5 ries, except at the most favorable season of the year, was almost 
e worth their weight in silver. Over most of the roads, 20 miles per 
day was a good journey for even a man and horse, and ‘ Buzzard’s 


de Lane,’ ‘the Devil’s Footpath,’ ‘Bog Hole Turnpike,’ ‘Horse Rib 


d. Bridge,’ ‘Drowned Man’s Causey,’ &c., &c., were appellations, the 
use of which lost all metaphor in the sad day’s disaster of many a 

e- traveller and his poor beast. 

n- 


“Had our State built all her railroads in it, on her own capital, ane 
incurred all the expenses incident thereto, she would, at this time, 
as have been the decided gainer. Let me illustrate this as regards the 
Greenville and Charlotte Railroads. 


34* 
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“These will ran through some hundred and ten or twenty miles 
each. Let us say two hundred miles for the two. They will pass 
through sections of our State, not surpassed anywhere in richness 
and productivenes of soil, health of climate, mineral and manufac- 
turing facilities, and sturdiness and intelligence of population. All 
that this population want are good roads, to get the productions of 
their labor to market. Of course, I do not propose such a plan for 
adoption, but I wish to demonstrate that, whether the State or private 
individuals build these railroads, the riches of her citizens will be 
very much augmented. 

“Well knowing that facts would be against him, ‘Anti-Debt,’ by 
way of avoiding the evidence he would have to encounter, tells us 
that, ‘ our experience in railroads is too limited to warrant our pre- 
dicting any certain results of them.’ 

“It is certainly otherwise! Have we not had twenty year’s expe- 
rience in the system? Has it not been adopted all over Europe as 
a most rapid, cheap and safe mode of transportation for goods and 
yassengers? One hundred and eighty of these roads are already 
vuilt, and being built, throughout the Union; running over some ten 
thousand miles, ascending and descending mountains, tunnelling 
their bowels, overtopping hills, and crossing swamps and rivers. 
The history of all these has been written with an accuracy of detail, 
as regards cost, construction, expenses and income, which gives no 
excuse for ignorance as to results, either actual or prospective. 

“In Minor’s Railroad Journal, for March 13, 1847, may be found a 
list of all the railroads in the United States. Their length, cost, 
description, expenses, profits, &c., are accurately set forth. 


“ Here are ten of them: 
Length. Income. Expenses. 


South-Carolina R. R., . - 204 589,081 302,369 
Georgia R. R. - - - - 171 409,935 157,902 
Boston and Lowel R. R., - - 25 384,102 212,233 
Maine R.R., - - - - 655 348,136 179,734 
Providence R. RR. + - - 44 360,375 169,679 
Worcester R. R., . - - 44 554,712 283,876 
Fitchburg R. R., - - - 65 286,645 117,447 
Western R. R., - - - 117 878,417 412,679 
Baltimore R. R., - - - 188 695,415 429,100 
Central (Ga.) R. R., - - 190 303,439 170,236 





1,093 5,011,257 2,435,255 


‘The aggregate number of miles, divided into the aggregate 
amount of income and expenses, present the following result : 


Income per mile, - - - - $4,575 
Expenses per mile, - - - 2,228 
Profits per mile, - - - - $2,347 


“[ might justly take the above average profits per mile, as the 
basis of the calculation I shall submit; but, to be on the safe side, I 
shall take one of the least profitable roads in the table. 
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les “ The South-Carolina Railroad. Income per mile, $2,888 
188 Expenses per mile, - - . - - 1,482 
PSs — 
ac- Profits per mile, - . - - - 1,482 
oo “Comparing the sparse population and poor country along the 
for line of the South-Carolina Railroad, with the densely “oe and 
ate variously productive soil along that of the Greenville and Charlotte 
be Roads, it surely will not be too much to assume that the profits of 
the latter roads per mile will not fall short of those of the former. 
by “ The cost of these roads per mile, has been estimated at $10,000. 
us To make a liberal allowance, however, | will set it down at $11,000. 
re- Upon the above data, then, the account may be stated thus ; 
The State—Debtor. 
a To cost of 200 miles of railroad,- - - $2,200,000 
a To3 years’ comp. interest, - - ; 482,314 
dy To 1 year’s expenses at $1,400 permile, = - 280,000 
me $2,962,314 
ing Contr 
ars. ss 
ail. By value of road, TP Re ey ee $2,200,000 
oe By 1 year’s income at 2,800 per mile, - - 560,000 
By saving on this am’t., at 50 per cent. over 
da old mode of travel, - - - - 280,000 
ost, By int. on enhanced value of 2,500,000 acres 
of land through which road will run, 10 
miles each way, at $1 per acre, - - 175,000 
Total, - : - . ° - - $3,215,000 
Expenses, - - - . : - - 2 962,000 
Balance after all expenses, . - - $253,000 


“Thus I have made the most liberal allowances for cost and ex- 
penses ; have allowed compound interest on the cost, as if the 
stock were paid out on the first day of subscription; and even 
with these large charges on the roads, it appears they will meet all! 
expenses, and Jeave a handsome extra interest the first year, with 
very profitable dividends thereafter.” 


The roads alluded to by “Charleston” in the above ex 
tract, have been recently contracted for, in part, at prices 


7 e . ° . . 

- very considerably under those set down in the estimate; and 
will doubtless be completed in a year or two, and realize 
all the profits predicted of them. We confess with “Charles 
ton,” to have great faith in railroads. We grant that enor- 
mous sums have been expended in England on these im- 
provements—but we cannot, on that account, agree with 

the oe ; * sete P : 

sal Anti-Debt,” that “this sinking of capital in stone and 

? 


iron” has had anything, very immediate, to do with the 
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diminished price of cotton. We think the reasoning of 
“Charleston” conclusive on the subject; and as it touches 
upon a topic of much commercial interest, at this time, we 
quote his remarks at length. 


“‘Anti-Debv would have us believe, that the vast sums expended 
on railroads, have been all sunk and buried. Were the roads built 
with gold and silver? Were they not built of stone and iron, dug 
out of English soil, by English labor, and paid for by English money? 
which money, be it remembered, has been kept all the while circu- 
lating through the hands of the whole English community? Was 
there ever a greater piece of nonsense than to suppose, when I built 
a house, the money I pay for it is buried in the bricks and mortar? 
Does not the maker of the bricks and mortar get some of it, and the 
bricklayer, and the carpenter, their portions? and does not the mo- 
ney go out of my hands only, to circulate through those of others? 

“If the house is not as profitable to me, either for rent, convenience, 
or pleasure, as the money | expended on it, lam a looser that niuch; 
and strict economy may go further, and say, that the labor of the 
country has lost something, because it might have been more profita- 
bly employed. But would the money be lost? The mere state- 
ment of the question is its answer. Now, what have railroads done 
for England? Have they not been the means of developing her 
otherwise dormant wealth? Have they not dug into her mines, 
and brought her riches from hitherto inaccessible points? Have 
they not run into the remotest corners of the Kingdom, and appre- 
ciated the prices of all her agricultural productions? Have they 
not given to her inland trade all the facilities of an ocean commerce ? 
In a word, to apply ‘Anti-Debt’s’ own test, have not those roads 
enhanced the value of property all around them, increasing, and e2- 
pediting, and theapening transportation and rendering the money 
invested in them productive of enormous dividends? If they have 
done all these, and the facts cannot be denied, is it not ridiculous 
to attribute the present decline in cotton to such causes ? 

“ Would we deem that man sane, or in earnest, who should tell us 
that a diminution of price for the transportation of our cotton to 
England would make the buyer give less for it? On the contrary, 
would he not be able to give us more? Between the railroad and 
the ship, where is the difference in eflect? If the running of a rail- 
road from Liverpool to Manchester will convey a bale of cotton 
from the ove to the other place, at half the former prices, is there 
not a gain somewhere? The point is too simple for argument. 

‘What then is the cause of the present decline in cotton ? 

For severa! years, England, and indeed the whole of Europe, has 
heen afflicted with a scarcity of food approaching a famine. The 
former has been a large importer of bread-stufls from this country 
and elsewhere, and it has taken most of the profits of her labor to 
pay for them. Added to this, her merchants—as merchants ever 
do—have largely speculated on her distresses; and, while the heart 
that fed them was bleeding at every outlet, they were opening each 
other’s veins, tosee how much they could gloat on each other’s blood. 
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This was an immediate cause; but behind all these, seldom looked 
at, but not less powerful on that account, is the unrestrained luxury, 
extravagance and prodigal waste of the upper classes in England. 
‘Why is it, (says an eloquent writer,) that while railway enterprises 
are taxed with having crippled the trade of England—while Sir 
Robert Peel is blamed by another class. and free trade by another— 
why is it, that her political and social system is not looked to—those 
laws which confer exclusive privileges upon her drones, and hedge 
up the enterprise and industry of her producers? How is it that no 
one thinks of the wealth locked up in the parks and forests of the 
aristocracy, and that dukes and lords can fence in miles of good pro- 
ductive territory for deer to fatten in, which should be made to feed 
thousands and tens of thousands of the hungry population of Eng- 
land? This is the grand cause which has been for years bringing 
on the great catastrophe of suffering. It may be avoided for a 
while, perhaps, for years, by some political tinkering; but until the 
political system of Great Britain is radically changed, other storms 
will come. Every cloud will carry thunderbolts in its bosom and 
every breeze swell into a tempest.’ 

“From these causes, and not from railroad improvements, have 
the monetary affairs of England been deranged. But better days 
will come. Those merchants, who have been for years tottering over 
their gambling speculations, will fail and pass into bankruptcy, and 
others will supply their place, and the real wealth of England—ari- 
sing out of her manufacturing, mechanical, agricultural and commer- 
cial labor and enterprise—the capital invested in her turnpikes and 
canals, in her railroads and ships of commerce, in her houses and 
farms, and ten thousand other ways—these will still be found, and 
the increasing and remunerating demand for her manufactured cot- 
ton, allover the world, and the short supply of the raw material, will, 
before the season is over, bring back prices to their proper standard 
of value. A month or two will verify every word of this prediction.” 


sut, after all, to measure the utility or economy of rail- 
roads, by the dividends they yield, is as absurd as to mea- 
sure the importance of any system of education by the 
money it enables its votaries to realize. In both cases, the 
collateral advantages are not to be forgotten ; and he is both 
narrow-minded and no economist, who does so. ‘Than the 
mere consideration of dollars and cents, we are led to look 
further—to the extension of knowledge among our people, 
consequent upon the extension of railroad facilities. ‘The 
stranger, for instance, coming amongst us with new de- 
mands for our labor: and our labor excited and enabled to 
supply these demands; the opening of new resources, and 
the successful development of them ; the creation of a new 
internal trade, and the large external commerce flowing out 
of it; when we behold all this new life, activity and pros- 
perity, we only behold the picture presented, whereve! 
railroads have been introduced. 
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Nor should we overlook the moral considerations. The 
beneficial influence of railroad travelling, upon public man- 
ners, is every where visible—“in the daily exercise (says 
an English writer) of habits of economy and punctuality ; 
of civility and comfort; in the bringing various ranks and 
classes of mankind into more familiar intercourse, and bet- 
ter humor with each other; in the emancipation of the fair 
sex, and particularly of the middle and higher classes, 
from the prohibition of travelling in public carriages, which 
with the majority, was a prohibition from travelling at all; 
in the opportunity, so frequently improved, of making 
agreeable acquaintances ;’ in the circulation, as it were, of 
the current coin of the intellect; and in the general tone of 
natural frankness and civility so observable in railroad 
travellers, and so NEW IN THE ENGLISH CHARACTER} 
producing those rapid and important effects, which enables 
us to say of this new art, as of the old, ‘ Emollit mores, 
nec sinit esse feros.’” 

These considerations, the wise economist will not over- 
look; nor will the statesman. He will rather conclude 
with Lord Bacon, “that national prosperity is summed up 
in three things; the commoprry as it is yielded by nature, 
the MANUFACTURE, and the vecruRE or caRRIAGE. If 
these three wheels go, wealth will flow in, asa spring tide.” 
Our country can possess all these. Every commodity 
yielded by nature, she has in any abundance; the capabi- 
lities for manufacturing them she also commands; all that 
she wants is the vecruRE or caRRIAGE! Can railroads 
afford this? Will their cost warrant it? Will they yield 
profit to the stockholders and benefit to the people? We 
think we have answered these questions affirmatively, in 
the evidence already submitted. Nor is our confidence at 
all weakened, in the liabilities which such enterprises may 
incur. None can abjure debt more than we do. When it 
binds and gives over to the creditor, without the ability of 
redemption, no greater slavery can befall a man—no worse 
canker eat out the liberty of a nation; but, when incur- 
red to assist honest labor—to give it strength and vigor 
and productiveness, insidious as it is, at other times, it is 
only the serpent in the hands of the giant—it may coil it- 
self to strangle, but it will only rouse its intended victim to 
an easier victory. 
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Art. V.—NortsH AMERICAN Foxes. 

The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America.. By J. 
J. Aupupon and the Rev. J. Bacuman. New-York. 

Audubon. 


Ir will be remembered, that the Editors have as yet, 
brought out only the 1st volume of the letter- -press of thei: 
great work. .The second is in rapid progress, while the 
ple ates are fast advancing towards completion. 

In a former paper for this Review, we had only space 
enough to commence our survey of the delightful contents 
of this Ist volume. It is yet so full of pleasant, genial and 
important themes, that we are quite puzzled amidst all this 
wealth, to know where to begin, and how to dispose of it 
to best advantage. 

The table of contents —_ too many subjects, to 
permit a separate notice of each in the order of its oceur- 
rence; and as we cannot sotiel all in such a paper as is 
proposed, we shall confine ourself to those, around which 
the greatest amount of interest has gathered, from their 
more intimate association with the sports and necessities of 
mankind. 

The genus Vulpes, which comes sixth on the table of 
genera described, is perhaps in this respect, the most inter- 
esting of all mentioned in the volume. 

Reynard is a famous fellow to be sure !—and it behooves 
us to be somewhat careful in making our approaches to a 
personage of such world-wide celebrity. 

He is eminently an historical personage, and one not 
lightly to be dealt with, even from behind the ponderous 
shield of science. His fame has been recounted, not alone 
in the sober “chronicles of wasted time,” but legend and 
romance have given their voices to commemorate his deeds, 
and poets have sung of them in high heroic strains. Wit- 
ness that renowned and venerable epic of the nursery, 
“Reynard the Fox!” for “what their antique pens would 
have expressed !” 

But it must be confessed, that your philosopher is a pro- 
digious leveller. No antiquity is so remote that he will not 
brush off the green rime of ages, to count the wrinkles on 
its front; no fame so awful or over-shadowing, that he 
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will not with familiar hands, stroke “ the mane of darkness 
till it smiles,” and renders up the secrets of its glory. 

It is only from this point of view, that we can account 
for the unconscious and remarkable coolness, with which 
our astute Editors have seized master Reynard by the nape 
of the neck, to drag him forth from beneath the misty ob- 
scurations of time, and hold him up in the common light 
of day before the eyes of the astonished world. Seeing 
that they have done so, in spite of all the savage growlings 
of his outraged historical dignity, even we can take cour- 
age—though with humility, to give him now an additional 
shake. We shall accordingly proceed to “ shake*out his 
fur,’ mathematically, so long as we can hold a sober face 
in dealing with such a proverbially slippery and facetious 
customer. 

T'wo Foxes are described by our philosophical editors in 
this volume—the Cross Fox and the Gray Fox. They say 
“there are about twelve well known species belonging to 
this genera, four of which are native to North America.” 
There are many disputes among naturalists, with regard 
to the varieties of this animal. Instead of twelve, the 
number of species has been extended to sixteen. Mr. Au- 
dubon has always endeavored to simplify the classifications 
of those departments of natural science, in which he has 
speciaily labored ; and this he has done, as well with re- 
gard to the genus Vulpes. He has discovered that many 
of those animals which have been named and set down as 
distinct species, by other naturalists, are only varieties. As 
for instance, the Cross F'ox, ( V ulpes decussatus) the Black or 
Silver Fox, (V. argentatus) and the Red Fox, (Vulpes fulvus) 
have each been classed as a separate species heretofore ; 
but he shows, we think, quite conclusively, that the two 
first are mere varieties of the last. He found all three to- 
gether in one litter. ‘This fact in itself, is very strong proof 
that he is right; for the Gray Fox is never known to breed 
in with either of these varieties; and the same is true of 
the Swift Fox, (V. velox) and the Arctic Fox, (V. lagopus.) 
This is somewhat singular, for the Red Fox is well ascer- 
tained to breed in with the wolf and dog; while a mortal 
antipathy is thought to exist between it and the Gray Fox; 
so great indeed, as to give rise to a common opinion, that 
the Gray Fox is exterminated by it, wherever it makes its 
appearance. Furthermore, the celebrated Dr. Richardson 
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adheres to the same opinion, in common with the Indians, 
hunters and trappers, who have a saying with regard to 
the Red Fox, “'This is not a Cross Fox yet, but it is becom- 
ing so!” ‘The European Fox (Vulpes vulgaris) is subject 
to similar varieties: and the Canis crucigera of Gessen 
differs from it in the same way, that our Gross Fox does 
from the Red one. On the whole, then, we regard it as a 
safe conc lusion, that the Red and Gi: ij I“oxes are the ouly 
distinct species we have within ithe present limits of the 
States. 

The slight variations of pelage, which have given rise 
to the belief of the existence of so n any species, are not 
at all extraordinary or peculiar. We pointed out the same 
condition of things, with regard to the Lynx Rufus, in our 
former number; and indeed this is the common cause of 
i vast and unnecessary accession of species, which so 
complicates and involves the whole history of quadrupeds. 
Where such differences are not owing to age or sex, they 
are frequently to the accidents of disease, locality, climate, 
&e. We once saw three cubs taken from the bed of a Gray 
Fox ; two of which were white as milk, and the other gray. 
It would have been. very wise of us, to have announced 
the discovery of a new species, on the strength of these 
Albinoes ! 

There is a curious and interesting case in point, given 
from the personal experience of Dr. Bachman. After pre- 
mising that the swiftness of the animal, has most probably 
been greatly exaggerated, he says : 


“In regard to the cunning of this variety, there may be some 
truth in the general opinion, but this can be accounted for on natu- 
ral principles; the skin is considered very valuable, and the animal 
is always regarded as a curiosity; hence the hunters make every 
endeavor to obtain one when seen, and it would not be surprising if 
a constant succession of attempts to capture it, together with the in- 
stinctive desire for self-preservation possessed by all animals, should 
sharpen its wits, and render it more cautious and wild than those 
species that are less frequently molested. We remember an in-. 
stance of this kind, which we wil! here relate 

“A Cross Fox, nearly black, was frequently seen in a particular 
cover. We offered what was in those days considered a high pre- 
mium for the animal in the flesh. The fox was accordingly chased, 
and shot at, by the farmers’ boys in the neighborhood. The autumn 
and winter passed away, nay. a whole year, and still the fox was 
going at large. It was at last regarded by some of the more credu- 
lous as possessing a charmed life, and it was thought that nothing 
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but a silver ball could kill it. In the spring, we induced one of our 
servants to dig for the young foxes that had been seen at the burrow 
which was known to be frequented by the Cross Fox. With an im- 
mense deal of labor and fatigue, the young were dug out from the 
side of a hill; there were seven. Unfortunately we were obliged to 
leave home and did not return until after they had been given away, 
and were distributed about the neighborhood. 

“Three were said to have been black, the rest were red. The 

blackest of the young whelps, was retained for us, and we frequent- 
ly saw at the house ofa neighbor, another of the litter; that was red, 
and differed in no respect from the cominon Red Fox. The older our 
little pet became, the less it grew like the Black, and the more like 
Cross Fox. It was, very much to our regret, killed by a dog when 
ibout six months old, and as far as we can now recollect, was near- 
ly of the color of the specimen figured in our work. 
" “The following autumn, we determined to try our hand, at pro- 
euring the enchanted fox which was the parent of these young va- 
rieties, as it could always be started in the eame vicinity. We ob- 
tained a pair of fine fox hounds, and gave chase, The dogs wet 
young, and proved no match for the fox, which general!y took a 
straight direction through several cleared fields, for five or six miles, 
after which it began winding and twisting amony the hills, where 
the hounds on two oceasions lost the scent and returned home. 

“On a third hunt, we took our stand near the corner of an old 
field, at a spot we had twice observed it to pass. It came at last, 
swinging its brush from side to side, and running with great rapid- 
ity, three-quarters of a mile ahead of the dogs, which were yet out 
of hearing.—A good aim removed the mysteriouscharm. We killed 
it with squirrel-shot, without the aid of a silver bullet. It was near- 


ly jet-black, with the tip of the tail white. This fox was the female 
which had produced the young of the previous spring that we have 
just spoken of; and as some of them, as we have already said, were 
Cross Foxes and others Red Foxes, this has settled the question in our 
minds, that both the Cross Fox and the Black Fox are mere varieties 
of the Red.” 


Here we will dismiss this question, premising the con- 
viction confirmed out of our own experience by the facts 
given above, that the three varieties, the Black, Cross and 
Red Foxes will be found to be about as nearly identical as 
three specimens of the common American Skunk, (Mephi- 
tis Chingo,) taken from the same bed; one of which will 
‘be banded, another barred and another mottled. 

But the editors have been, after some hesitation, bold 
enough to go with Cuvier in a most decided innovation up- 
on the old formulas of classification. They say “the cha- 
acters of this genus difier so slightly from those of the 
genus Canis, that we were induced to pause before remov- 
ing it from the sub genus in which it had so long remained.” 
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We do not perceive that there was any special reason for 
doubt about the matter, for we have always been surprised 
that the foxes have not been recognized by naturalists 
through all time, as a separate genus. The common sense 
of mankind has always so placed them, but it seems that 
the common sense of naturalists has been something differ- 
ent! Although we admire and applaud the energy with 
which Mr. Audubon has labored to simplify, through gene- 
ralization, the classes of animals, yet we agree with him, 
that there may be such a fault as too much generalization, 
and that itis equally to be guarded against. Nobody but a 
technicalist was ever satisfied with seeing the Fox ranked 
as a sub-genus of Canis. Apart from slight physical coin- 
cidents, it is so distinct in habits, character, &c., that we 
could quite as readily be content to see the humming bird 
@assed as a moth! ‘There is about as much reason for the 
one as the other. .The truth seems to us, to be, that as the 
humming bird, though distinct in its own character, forms 
the connecting link between insects and birds, so does the 
Fox that between the genera Canis and Lynx, which last, it 
will be remembered, was once in a like manner classed as 
a feline. 

Here comes in a reflection which pertinently illustrates 
the ladder-like ascension of scientific enquiry towards 
truth. Before Linnzus, the methods of classification were 
so vague, that nothing more definite can be said of them, 
than that food, size, shape and color, were the principal 
rules. But the great classifier made an immense advance 
upon this loose mode, and his terse definitions are perfect, 
so far as external signs can go, or an accurate knowledge 
of habits substantiate these. Buffon, who repudiated 


systems, only made confusion worse confounded, and in 
the fierce collisions which ensued between his followers and 
the technicalists, (who. swore by their master, the great 
Swede,) all systems of classification seemed to be in danger 


of being swept over board. 

Ouvier at once stepped to the helm, and righted every 
thing. He brought along with him, not alone the strong 
arm, and the commanding eye which wield success, but 
as well a heavy ballast of fossil remains and huge pre-ada- 
mite bones. which soon steadied the storm-shaken vessel. 
Now, naturalists were for the first time forced to realize, 
though unwillingly, that the only absolute and mathema 
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tical law of classification in zoology, was to be looked for 
in the dental and osseous structure. The old methods are 
now accepted as suggestive adjuncts, but by no means as 
absolute authority. 

In the dental formula of the genus Vulpes, our editors 
only mention a slight but decisive difference, (which, how- 
ever, was sufficient to determine Cuvier) from that of the 
genus Canis; the upper incisor being less curved. The 
other marked traits of difference, they dispose of sum- 
marily. 

“Animals of this genus, generally, are smaller, and the number 
of species known, greater, than among the wolves; they diffusea 
fetid odor, dig burrows, and attack none but the weaker quadrupeds, 
or birds, &c.” 

That our editors are exceedingly cautious about innova- 
tions, could hardly, we think, be more significantly ex- 
pressed, than in their mode of dismissing this subject of 
the removal. After saying, as we before quoted, that the 
two races differed so slightly, as to induce them to pause 
before finally receiving the foxes into a separate genus; 
they proceed : 

“ As a general rule, we are obliged to admit that a large fox isa 
wolf, and a small wolf may be termed a fox. So inconveniently 
large, however, is the list of species in the old genus Canis, that 
it is, we think, advisable to separate into distinct groups, such spe- 
cies as possess any characters different from the true wolves.” 

We appreciate this cautious mode of procedure as pro- 
per and characteristic of the learned dignity of the editors; 
but nevertheless, we must be permitted to express a still 
higher admiration of the act of removal itself, 

The genus Vulpes of Cuvier, is now established,—has be- 
come a fixed fact of science among us, as it ought to have 
been considered long ago! 

The editors have not yet told usewhat other two species 
besides the Gray and Red, they consider as making up the 
compliment of “four,” assigned to North America, out of 
the “twelve well known species.” 

We hope we shall not be considered as presumptuously 
anticipating them, when we venture to conjecture that pro- 
bably the Swift Fox and the Arctic Fox, are the two species 
referred to. 

If we prove to be wrong, they will correct us in due 
time ; but as we desire to furnish something like an outline 
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of this interesting family, in this paper, we shall be par- 
doned for proceeding after our own manner, always in pro- 
found deference to the opinions of the learned editors, as 
expressed at present, or to be expressed. 

The Swift Fox inhabits the Missouri and Platt rivers, 
west to the Rocky Mountains. It is a very extraordinary 
creature. Although the smallest of American foxes, it is 
by far the fleetest. In traversing the wild region where it 
is native, we heard from the hunters and trappers, most 
marvellous tales of its swiftness, some of which placed it 
even alongside of the horse and antelope in this respect, 
and far beyond any other animal of the great plains. ‘These 
stories are to be taken with considerable allowance. We 
saw it frequently, but had no fair opportunity of testing its 
speed thoroughly. But there is one observation which we 
made, that may be worth giving in this connection. 

The vast, bare extent and undulating surface of those 
plains, seem to have had a somewhat remarkable effect in 
developing powers of flight and pursuit, in most of the 
creatures inhabiting them, and more particularly in the 
smaller ones. There is quite as much of this exaggerated 
story-telling to be met with upon the lips of these same 

wandering hunters and trappers, with regard to the great- 
eared rabbit of the plains further south. This animal is 
represented by them as a miracle of speed, and we are, 
from our own observation, disposed to give a large pro- 
portion of credit to their representations. 

We have witnessed in them, the most astonishing power 
of getting over the giound, which almost seemed to defy 
pursuit, and was “more like flying than running,” as the 
hunters say. The total absence upon these wide plains of 
any of those facilities for concealment, refuge or escape, 
which are afforded elsewhere, by trees, shrubs, rocks, holes, 
&c., renders the whole game of flight and pursuit there, 
a plain straightforward"mmatter of hard running on both sides, 
so that it is no great wonder after all, if the heels of both 
the predatory and fugitive animals should be somewhat 
cultivated. As civilization is extended towards these re- 
mote regions, we shall know more of the habits of these 
fleet children of the solitudes, itis to be hoped. The Aretic 
Fox is more familiar to us, though really far more distant 
and living among more unpropitious and apparently imac 
cesssible fastnesses, locked in by ice-bergs. 
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We shall merely say of it, that it is the only one of the 
genus which we think at all justifies the remark of the 
editors, that a large fox is a wolf, and a small wolf may 
be termed a fox. It is much more like the jackall and 
wolf in its habits ; like them, it is gregarious when pressed 
with hunger, and is even known, like them, to hunt in 
packs. 

But the Red and Gray Foxes are the most interesting to us, 
for around them all the legendary and historical memora- 
bilia of the genus cluster. This Red Fox is the same mighty 
embodiment of quadrupedal treachery, upon whose sneak- 
ing head the indignant Chaucer loosened such an avalanche 
of bitter epithet and grand comparison. 

“ O false morderour reecking in thy den! 
O newe Scariot. newe Genelon, 
O false dissimulour, O Greek Sinon 
That broughtest Troye al utterly to roune.” 

And we fear he has not much improved in manners 
since, for so well is the slipperiness of his reputation un- 
derstood, that his most earnestly solicitious friends, the sports- 
men, not to speak of naturalists, are to this day puzzled 
with regard to his identity. It is a question now of grave 
dispute, whether this “false morderour,” denounced into 
immortality by Chaucer, be identical with the personage 
known by the same name amongst us; one party strenv- 
ously maintaining that the Red Fox of America, is entitled 
to the glory of such high descent, while the other sturdily 
contends that our fox is an aboriginal fox, and by no means 
deserving of such hard names, as Chaucer used with regard 
to the English fox. 

This dispute is rather curious and amusing than serious, 
and we do not doubt that the editors will settle it forever, 
when they come to speak of the Red Fox proper. 

We shall, in the mean time, for our own pleasure, look 
over some of the ground of this interesting controversy. 
One party contends most earnestly that it is the European 
Fox, (Vulpes vulgaris,) which was brought over by one of 
the Continental Governors, who was an ardent sportsman, 
and who turned a pair or more loose to breed on Long 
Island; that finally they escaped, they or their descen 
dants, over to the main land, and have since migrated 
south and west. ‘The other party contends that it is a 
native species, and comes from the north, migrating—as 
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many other species of quadrupeds and birds, as well as 
nations of men, have done,—towards the south. 'The 
last argument appears to us to be the true one, because, in 
the first place,—although there are many points of general 
resemblance which might deceive any but careful natu- 
ralists,—yet it has been found when the two animals have 
been brought together and critically compared by them, 
that they are quite clearly distinct. This, of itself, ought 
to be enough to settle the question ; but when we come to 
remember, in the second place, that the Red Fox and all its 
varieties is a northern animal, and that from its cunning 
and sagacity it would always make a convenience of the 
neighborhood of man for the purpose of preying upon his 
domesticated creatures, we can well understand how its 
progress south should have been quite as gradual as that 
of well stocked barn yards and fat flocks of geese. The 
case is to us a perfectly plain one, and the answer to the 
multiplied inquiries we have from old sportsmen,—“ whether 
it is that the red fox has degenerated, or that our hounds, 
through careful breeding, have been appreciated in speed ? 
since it is true that the Red Fox is now taken with ease in 
two hours at most, when we thought ourselves fortunate, 
when he first came amongst us, if we run him down in 
twelve,”—is equally plain. He is a northern animal, and 
the fat living you give him, and your warm climate, have 
degenerated the gaunt starveling of the north. 

Godman, in his American Natural History, disposes of 
the question in quite a summary manner, and, no doubt, 
greatly to his own satisfaction. He says: “By the fine- 
ness of its fur, the liveliness of its color, length of limbs 
and slenderness of body, as well as the form of its skull, 
the Red Fox of America is obviously distinguished from the 
common fox of Europe, to which, in other respects, it bears 
a resemblance sufficiently striking to mislead an incidental 
observer.” , 

Here we will leave this nice point, to be adjusted by Mr. 
Audubon and Dr. Bachman, after their own manner and 
in their own good time. 

Indeed, we are promised by them more full details with 
regard to this and many other questions, illustrating ,the 
species, (Vulpes Fulvus,) under the particular head of Red 
Fox, in one of the succeeding volumes. 

But the Cross Fox, which is the first of the family treated 
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of in this volume, is, from several points of view, a very 
curious creature. Itis in the markings of its pelage that 
we find those objects of popular wonder which have caused 
it to be invested with a certain degree of romance. 

We quote a few lines from the technical description, 
which explain our meaning. After saying that the gene- 
ral color of the animal is dark gray, our editors proceed to 
remark that : 


“The yellowish tint on each side of the neck and behind the 
shoulders, is divided by a longitudinal dark brown band on the 
back, crossed at right angles by another running over the shoulders 
and extending over the fore-legs, forming across. There is another 
cross, yet more distinctly marked, upon the chest; a black stripe, 
extending downward from the throat towards the belly, being inter- 
sected by another black line, which reaches over the chest from the 
inside of one fore-leg to the other. Hence, the name of this animal 
does not originate in its ill-nature, or by reason of its having any 
peculiarly savage propensity, as might be presumed, but from the 
singular markings we have just described.” 


It is most true that Reynard has never been remarkable 
for ill-nature, except after the manner of a practical joker. 
He is an ancient and privileged humorist, who only shows 
his teeth savagely when cornered, and then dies game. 
Our editors furnish an illustration, when describing one of 
the modes of hunting him common to the northern part of 
New-York years ago. These foxes were hunted prin¢i- 


pally for their skins, and in the winter. The dogs used 
are a mongrel cross upon the cur-hound and grey-hound. 
This animal is stronger and swifier than any thorough- 
bred, and better suited for this peculiar chase—for the ob- 
ject is simply to get the skin and .turn it into dollars and 
cents in the most direct possible manner. There is no 
poetry or chivalry in this kind of chase. 


‘In the fresh-fallen and deep snows of mid-winter the hunters are 
most successful, During these severe snow storms, the ruffled grouse, 
( Tetrao Umbellus,) called in our Eastern States the partridge, is 
often snowed up and covered over; or sometimes plunges from on 
wing into the soft snow, where it remains concealed for a day or 
two. The fox occasionally surprises these birds, and as he is usually 
stimulated at this inclement season by the gnawings of hunger, he 
is compelled to seek tor food by day as well as by night; his fresh 
tracks may be seen in the fields, along the fences, and on the skirts 
of the farm-yard, as well as in the deep forest. 

“Nothing is easier than to track the fox under these favorable 
circumstances, ani the trail having been discovered, it is followed 
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up, until Reynard is started. Now the chase begins; the half-hound 
yells out, instones far removed from the mellow notes of the thorough- 
bred dog, but equally inspiriting, perhaps, through the clear frosty 
air, as the solitary hunter eagerly followe, as fast as his limited pow- 
ers of locomotion will admit. At intervals of three or four minutes, 
the sharp cry of the dog resounds, the fox has no time to double and 
shuffle, the dog is at his heels almost, and speed, speed, is his only 
hope fof life. Now the shrill baying of the hound becomes irregu- 
lar; we may fancy he is at the throat of his victim; the hunter is 
far in the rear, toiling along the track which marks the course so 
well contested, but occasionally the voice of his dog, softened by the 
distance, is borne on the wind to his ear. For a mile or two the fox 
keeps ahead of bis pursuer ; but the latter has the longest legs, and 
the snow impedes him less than it does poor Reynard ; every bound 
and plunge into the snow diminishes the distance between the fox 
and his relentless foe. Onward they rush, through field, fence, 
brushwood and open forest, the snow flying from bush and briar as 
they dart through the copse, or speed across the newly-cleared field. 
But this desperate race cannot last longer. The fox must gain his 
burrow, or some cavernous rock, or he dies. Alas! he has been 
lured too far away from his customary haunts and from his secure 
retreat, in search of prey ; he is unable to reach his home; the dog 
is even now within a foot of his brush. One more desperate leap, 
and with a sudden snappish grow! he turns upon his pursuer, and 
endeavors to defend himself with his sharp teeth. For a moment 
he resists the dog, but is almost instantly overcome. He is not 
killed, however, in the first onset ; both dog and fox are so fatigued 
that they now sit on their hannches facing each other, resting, pant- 
ing, their tungues hanging out, and the foam from their lips dropping 
on the snow. After fiercely eyeing each other for a while, both 
become impatient—the former to seize his prey, and the latter to 
escape. At the first leap of the fox, the dog seizes upon him; with 
renewed vigor he seizes him by the throat, and does not loose his 
hold until the snow is stained with his blood, and he lies rumpled, 
draggled, with blood-shot eye, and frothy, open mouth, a mangled 
carcass on the ground. 

“ The hunter soon comes up: he has made several short cus, gui- 
ded by the baying of his hound ; and striking the deep trail in the 
snow again, at a point much nearer to the scene of the death-struggle, 
he hurries toward the place where the last cry was heard, and pushes 
forward in a half run until he meets his dog, which, on hearing his 
master approach, generally advances towards him, and leads the 
way to the place where he has achieved his victory.” 

There are yet more unfair modes of taking this gallant 
animal described, the very mention of which would make 
the warm blood of a genuine fox-hunter boil over with 
contemptuous indignation. 

The fox is pursued by one of the scrubby mongrels we 
have mentioned, until he is fairly earthed, when the sports- 
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man, as our editors facetiously call him, comes up with 
spade and pick-axe on shoulder, and, after coolly Surveying 
the ground, goes to work to dig him out. His labor, at 
this season, is worth something less than a dollar a day, 
and if he succeeds in digging out the poor fox, he will get 
from five to seven for his skin, which would be a cénside- 
rable advance. Alas! poor Reynard for all the dignity of 
ancient associations ! 
‘To what base uses do we come at last!” 


The countryman throws off his coat, goes doggedly to 
work, and, after hours of sweaty labor, perhaps succeeds 
in knocking the gallant beast upon the head, and then 
swings the inglorious trophy upon his back to trudge away 
triumphing in the prospective dollars. It may be he has 
to smoke poor Reynard to death in his hole, or else knock 
him on the nose as he rushes to the free-air. 

Truly, according to the showing of our editors, this may 
be called “ Crucigera,” the cross-bearing variety of the 
genus—-since it is subjected to such un-orthodox and savage 
modes of persecution, which certainly entitle it to the crown 
of martyrdom, if not to the meeker glory of bearing the 
cross for the sins of all its wicked and witty family. 

Indeed, all the twelve tribes of them,—in whatever part 
of the world they are found,—may be said to “bear the 
cross of slander.and unmerited abuse for the whole quad- 
rupedal kingdom incommon. Reynard has somehow mys- 
teriously got a bad name for himself, and is made amenable 
for all the cunning, sly, audacious things done among the 
animals, and is therefore considered, and really known to 
be, a grievously wicked person. 

‘It is no harm to abuse a poor devil, whom the whole 
world unites in abusing,” is the magnanimous motto of the 
mob, and poor Reynard has the full benefit of it, in an 
amount of oblocuy and buffeting which would surely have 
been sufficient to chasten and reform the life of any buat 
such an incorrigible. We rather think he glories in bear 
ing the cross, and courts marty rdom. We can perceive no 
symptoms of amencment. He isstill the glozing and sub- 
tle intriguant of the Greek fables. The old romaunt is 
still being enacted, and “all the beasts complain of the 
fox” daily and hourly, until king lion roars in wrath against 
his wily minister. We fear there is no sober reform or 
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hopeful redemption for the sad scamp, since his quaint 
malfeasances, instead of becoming more tempered and 
ameliorated by time, have grown only the more glaring 
and impudent as history brings him nearer to us. 

It is a mournful story that the records tell—for Chaucer 
found him still, “a col fox, ful of sleigh iniquitee,” even 
in his day. The young poet, in the prattle of his “Gar 
rulous God Innocence,” tells us a dreadtul story of the 
morals‘and manners of Reynard in his time. 

We think it should be blazoned now in the self-same 
words of him, 


* Who first with harmony inspired our tongue.” 


that it may be kept before the eyes of all modern and ju- 
venile Reynards, as a warning and example of the dread 
ful consequences following upon the unrestrained indul 
gence of the predatory instinct they have inherited. 

It appears from Chaucer’s evidence, that “Russel the 
fox,” alias Reynard, (for, like all thieves and robbers, he 
has an alias,) did 


“By high imagination forecast—” 


(which hints, we suppose, at clairvoyance !) find his way, 
“Into the yerde there chaunteclere the faire 
Was want and eke his wives to repaire.” 


This was of course only one of his accustomed jokes, 
and although he certainly seerfied to be “on the sneak” 
when crouching 


“* ____. in a bed of wortes still he lay,” 


no intimate admirer of his ancestral glory would ever sus- 
pect what dire and shameless purpose brought him there! 
The poet denounces him with a just and dreadful denun- 
ciation, which, it would seem, must have been sufficient to 
arouse the conscience of any body else, and send him with 
rebuked tail between his legs abashed away. But never- 
theless, see how coldly it has fallen upon his deaf ear, 
and how, with oily words of glozing courtesy, he proceeds 
to assail the gallant and unsuspecting cock upon his weak 
side of vanity and family pride. He tells him blandly 
“ Save you ne herd I never man so sing 
As did your fader in the morwening.” 
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The silly bird believes him, and 
* _____. stood high upon his toos 
Stretching his necke and held his eyen cloos 
And gan to crowen loud for the nones, 
And Dan Russel the fox stert up at ones 
And by the gargat hente chaunteclere 
And on his back towards the wood him bere.” 


Then arises at sight of the daring depredator, the many- 
tongued hubbub of the barn yard. 
“The sely widow and her daughtren twe,” 


rush out in pursuit with broomsticks and with staves, and 
ery “harow and wala wa! a ha the fox!” and after him 
too. 

“ Ran Colle our dogge and Talbot and Gerlond 


And Malkin with her distaf in hire hond; 


Ran cow and calf and eke the veray hoggs.” 
* . * . 


“ They ronnen so hem thought their hertes breke, 
They yelleden as fendes don in hell, 
The dokes crieden as men would hem quelle, 
The gees for fear flowen over the trees, 
Out of the hive came the swarm of bees, 
So hidous was the noise a benedicte !” 

Shocking and abhorrent as is the view of the moral life 
of Russel alias Reynard, here presented by the simple 
hearted chronicler, there are yet more grievous and solemn 
charges laid to his door, in the “Shepherd’s Callender.” 
We cannot but devoutly hope that the grand old Spencer 
is rather, in this case, after the confirmed manner of his 
“ Farie Queen,” indulging:in metaphor, than telling a veri- 
table incident out of his 6wn knowledge. His ominous 
words are conceming 

« ____. a wily fox that having apide 
Where on a sunny bank the lambes doo play, 
Full closely creeping by the hinder side 
Lyes in ambushment of his hoped pray, 
Ne stirreth limbe till seeing readie tide, 
He rusheth forth and snatcheth quite away 
One of the little younglings unawares.” 

This bloody, but cold and sneaking crime, wrought upon 
innocence, so white wooled, gaily meek and unsuspecting, 
is too fearful todwell upon. We can only drop the curtain 
here, hoping that Reynard may not prove guilty, according 
to the poet’s showing! 
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Certainly we are not much comforted, when our editors 
take up the character of the “Gray Fox” (Vulpes Virgini- 
anus.) Comparisons are proverbially odious, yet as accurate 
historians, they have felt themselves compelled to make 
them, and we feel ourselves equally necessitated to give 
them as they have been made. ‘They say, in quite a mat- 
ter of fact manner : 


} 


“Throughout the whole of our Atlantic States, from Maine to 
Florida, and westwardly to Louisiana and Texas, there are but two 
species of fox known, viz: the Red Fox, ( V. fudvus,) and the present 
species, (}. Virginianus,) although there are several permanent 
varieties. The former may be regarded as a Northern, the latter 
asa Southern species. Whilst the Northern farmer looks upon the 
Red Fox as a greal annoyance, and detests him asa robber, who is 
lying in wait for his lambs, his turkeys, and his geese, the Gray Fox, 
in the eyes of the Southern planter, is the object of equal aversion. 
To ourselves, however, who have witnessed the predatory disposi- 
tions of each, in different portions of our country, it appears that 
the Red Fox is far more to be dreaded than the Gray; the latter is a 
pilfering thief, the former a more daring and cunning planderer 
When they bave whelps, the females of both species, urged by the 
powerful pleadings of their young, become more bold and destruc 
tive than at any other time ; the Red Fox produces its young very 
early in the season, sometimes indeed, whilst the snow is still remain- 
ing here and there, in large banks unthawed on the ground, and be 
comes more daring in consequence of being stinted for food ; whilat 
the present species, having its young later when in the Northern 
States, and finding a more abundant supply of food when inhabiting 
the Middie or Southern States, is less urged by necessity to depre- 
date on the poultry of the planter 

“ We have never, indeed, heard any well authenticated account of 
this species having entered the poultry-yard of the farmer; it is 
true, it will seize on a goose, or a turkey hen, that happens to stray 
into the woods or fields and make its nest at some distance from the 
house ; but we have not heard of its having attempted to kill pigs, 
or like the Red Fox, visited the sheep pasture in spring, and laid a 
contribution, from day to day, on the young lambs of the flock.” 

Yes, it must be admitted that the Gray Fox, as compared 
with the Red, is something of a sneak! ‘They are both 
four-footed Jesuits, to be sure. But the latter is stouter, 
and besides has a family name, an ancestral glory to sus 
tain! He is the Don Quixote of the foxes, and theretore, 
we can well understand his hen-roost chivalry, not to speak 
of his barn-yard heroics ! 

Though we admit him to be great, yet we cannot, in ou 
simplicity, help recognising the Gray Fox as the special 

36 VOL. XIII.—No. 26. 
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embodyment of all the blarney and lower cunning of the 
race, 

We are most familiar with him at the south, and feel a 
sort of local jealousy for his fame and character, yet we 
are frankly willing to look the truth in the face, even when 
it involves such shameful disclosures as our editors make in 
the following paragraph. 


“ The Gray Fox is shy and cowardly, and the snap of a stick or 
the barking of a dog will set him off on a full run. Although timid 
and suspicious to this degree, his cunning and voracity place him in 
a conspicuous rank among the animals that prey upon other species 
weaker than themselves. The wild turkey hen often makes an ex- 
cavation in which she deposits her eggs, at a considerable distance 
from the low grounds, or makes her nest on some elevated ridge, or 
under a pile of fallen logs covered over with scrub oaks, ferns, tall 
weeds and grasses ; we have often seen traces of a violent struggle 
at such places; bunches of feathers scattered about, and broken 
egg-shells, giving sufficient evidence that the fox has been there, and 
that there will be one brood of wild turkeys less that season. Coveys 
of partridges, which generally at the dusk of the evening, fly into 
some sheltered place, and hide in the tall grass, arrange themselves 
for the night in a circle, with their tails touching each other, and 
their heads turned outward ; the Grey Fox possessing a considera- 
ble power of scent, winds them like a pointer dog, and often discovers 
where they are snugly nestled, and pounces on them, invariably 
carrying off at least one of the covey.” 

This furnishes us a gloomy insight of the lamentable 
weaknesses of the character of the Gray Fox. His cow- 
ardice, and fondness for eggs, are to be mourned over! 
But then, who is perfect? We flatter ourselves, that he 
can afford to be guilty of a few peccadilloes, since they are 
contrasted by such extraordinary attributes. Let any bo- 
dy read the subjoined curious anecdote by the editors, and 
say afterwards, if he dare, that the Grey Fox is not an ex- 
traordinary creature ! 

“On a cold, drizzly, sleety, rainy day, while travelling in Carolina, 
we observed a Gray Fox in a field of broom-grass, coursing against 
the wind, and hunting in the manner of the pointer dog. We stop- 
ped to witness his manceuvres: suddenly he stood still, and squatted 
low on his haunches; a moment after, he proceeded on once more, 
but with slow and cautious steps; at times his nose was raised high 
in the air, moving about from side to side. At length he seemed to 
be sure of his game, and went straght forward, although very slow- 
ly, at times crawling on the earth; he was occasionally hidden by 
the grass, so that we could not see him very distinctly ; however, 
at length we observed him make a dead halt. There was no twist 
ing or horizontal movement of the tail, like that made by the com- 
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mon house-cat when ready to make a spring, but his tail seemed 
resting on the side, whilst his ears were drawn back and his head 
raised only a few inches from the earth; he remained in this atti- 
tude nearly half a minute, and then made a sudden pounce upon 
his prey ; at the same instant the whirring of the distracted covey 
was heard, as the affrighted birds took wing; two or three sharp 
screams succeeded, and the successful prowler immediately passed 
out of the field with an unfortunate partridge in his mouth, evidently 
with the intention of seeking a more retired spot to make a dainty 
meal. We had a gun with us, and he passed within long gun-shot 
of us. But why wound or destroy him? He has enabled us for 
the first time to bear witness that he is not only a dog, but a good 
pointer in the bargain; he has obeyed an impulse of nature, and 
obtained a meal in the manner in which it was intended by the wise 
Creator that he should be supplied. He seized only a single bird, 
whilst man, who would wreak his vengeance on this poacher among 
the game, is not satisfied till he has killed half the covey with the 
murderous gun, or caught the whole brood in a trap, and wrung off 
their necks in triumph. Condemn not the fox teo hastily ; he has a 
more strikingly carnivorous tooth than yourself. indicating the kind 
of food he is required to seek ; he takes no wanton pleasure in des- 
troying the bird; he exhibits *. his companions no trophies of his 
skill, and is contented with a meal; whilst you are perhaps not sa- 
tisfied when your capacious bird-bag is filled.” 


This anecdote is very curious and interesting for several 
reasons. In the first place, it exhibits the fox in a new 
character of higher intelligence than he has credit for pos- 
sessing. In the next, it goes far towards confirming the 
old Spanish legend, with regard to the origin of the Pointer 
Dog. ‘This represents the pointer as a made variety, and 
not an original race. ‘T'he legend represents that a Spanish 
monk first observed, in the wild dogs of Andalusia, the 
trick of pausing before the spring upon its prey. As this 
pause was longer than in any other animal, the idea was 
at once suggested, that by training, this habit might be 
made very useful in venery. He accordingly tamed a 
number of these dogs, and finding them somewhat defi 
cient in size, docility and scent, he crossed them carefully 
upon the nobler species of hound, and hence, the pointer 
was derived. We have always been inclined to regard 
this remarkable story, as embodying the true origin of 
the pointer, and think it most likely that the wild dog men- 
tioned, was a transition species between the wolf and fox. 
But apart from these conjectures, this incident illustrates 
from an entirely original point of view, the predatory habits 
of the species. 
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We have other traits, quite as significant, given in the 
same connection. Our editors have witnessed the fact 
that this fox runs down its prey by sight as well as scent— 
they have known it run down the young hares by sheer 
speed. We have thus a tolerably clear idea of the mode 
of capturing its prey common to this fox. And how cu 
riously is this retaliated, when the editors present the mode 
of capturing Reynard himself by our own race as contrast- 
ed with these predacious habits of hisown. He vanquishes 
wild turkeys, partridges, hares and field mice, while we 
vanquish him. 

The glorious and time-honored sport of the “ fox-chase !” 
We have here, little of “the pomp and circumstance” with 
which it has been invested in Old England, for among us 
it is a very rude though very hearty amusement. Our 
editors say : 


“From Maryland to Florida, and farther west, through Alabama 
to Mississippi and Louisiana, fox-hunting, next to deer-hunting, is 
the favorite amusement of sportsmen, and the chase of that animal 
may in fact be regarded exclusively as a Southern sport in the Uni- 
ted-States, as we believe the fox is never followed on horsebackiin 
the Northern portion of the country, where the rocky and precipitous 
character of the surface, in many districts, prevents the beat riders 
from attempting it; whilst in others, our sturdy. independent farmers 
would not much like to see a dozen or more horsemen leaping their 
fences, and with break-neck speed galloping through the wheat- 
fields or other “fall” crops. Besides, the Red Fox, which is more 
generally found in the Northern States than the Gray species, runs 
so far before the dogs that he is seldom seen. although the huntsmen 
keep up with the pack, and after a chase of ten miles, during which 
he may not have been once seen, he perhaps takes refuge in some 
leep fissure of a rock, or in animpenetrable burrow, which of course 
ends the sport, very much to the satisfaction of—the fox. 

“In the Southern States, on the contrary, the ground is, in many 

ases, favorable to this amusement, and the planter sustains but little 
injary from the passing hunt, as the Gray Fox usually courses through 
woods, or worn-out old fields, kee ping on high dry grounds, and sel- 
dom, during the chase, running across a cultivated pl intation. 

“In fox-hunting, the horse sometimes becomes as much excited as 
his rider, and at the ery of the hounds we have known an old steed, 
which had been turned loose in the woods to pick up a subsistence, 
prick up his ears, and in an instant start off full gallop until he over- 


took the pack, keeping in the van until the chase was ended.” 


They now introduce us to the mode of hunting the Gray 
Fox generally adopted in Carolina and Louisiana : 
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“The hounds are taken to some spot where the animal is l:kely to 
be found, and are kept as much as possible out of the ‘drives’ fre- 
quented bydeer. Thickets on the edges of plantations, briar patches, 
and deserted fields covered with broom-grass, are places in which 
the fox is most likely to lie down to rest. The trail he has left be- 
hind him during his nocturnal rambles is struck. the hounds are 
encouraged by the voices of their masters, and follow it as fast as 
the devious course it leads them will permit. Now they scent the 
fox along the field, probably when in search of partridges, meadow- 
larks, rabbits or field-mice; presently they trace his footsteps to a large 
log, rom whence he has jomped on to a worm-fence, and after walk- 
ing a little way on il, has leaped a ditch and skulked towards the 
borders of a marsh. Through all his crooked ways the sagacijous 
hounds follow his path, until he is suddenly aroused, perchance from 
a dreamy vision of fat hens, geese or turkeys, and with a general 
cry, the whole pack, led on by the staunchest and best dogs, open- 
mouthed and eager. join in the chase. The startled fox makes two 
or three rapid doublings, and then suddenly flies to a cover perhaps 
a quarter of a mile off, and sometimes thus puts the hounds off the 
scent for a few minutes, as when cool and at first starting, his scent 
is not so strong as that of the Red Fox; after the chase has continued 
for a quarter of an heur or so, however, and the animal is somewhat 
heated, his track is followed with greater ease and quickness, and 
the scene becomes animating and exciting. Where the woods are 
free from underbrush, which is often the case in Carolina, the grass 
and bushes being burnt almost annually, many of the sportsmen 
keep up with the dogs, and the fox is very frequently in sight, and is 
dashed after at the horses’ greatest speed He now resorts to some 
of the mancuvres for which he is famous; he plunges into a thicket, 
doubles, runs into the water, if any be at hand, leaps on to a log, or 
perhaps gets upon a worm fence and rans along the top of it for a 
hundred yards. leaping from it with a desperate bound and contine- 
ing his flight instantly, with the hope of escape from the relentless 
pack. Atlength he beeomes fatigued, he is once more concealed in 
a thicket, where he doubles hurriedly ; uncertain in what direction 
to retreat, he hears, and perhaps sees, the dogs almost upon him, 
and as a last resort climbs a small tree. The hounds and hunters 
are almost instantly at the foot of it, and whilst the former are bark- 
ing fiercely at the terrified animal. the latter determine to give him 
another chance for his life. The dogs are taken off to a little dis- 
tance, and the fox is forced to leap to the ground by reaching with @ 
long pole, or throwing a billet of wood at him. He is allowed a 
quarter of an hour before the hounds are permitted to pursue him; 
but he is now less able to escape than before, he has become stiff 
and chill, is soon overtaken, and falls an easy prey, turning, however, 
upon his pursuers with a growl of despair. and snapping at his foes 
votil he bites the dust, and the chase is ended.” 


We are furnished with some curious facts as to the man 
ner of ascending trees peculiar to this species : 


“We were, on one occasion, in company with a friend, seeking 
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for partridges in an old field partially overgrown with high grass 
and bushes, when his large and active pointer dog suddenly started 
a Gray Fox, which instantly took to its heels, pursued by the dog, 
Afteb a race of a minute, the latter was so close upon the fox that it 
ascended a small tree, and our friend soon came up andshot it. We 
were unable to obtain any information in regard to the manner in 
which the fox climbs trees, as he does not possess the retractile nails 
of the cat, or the sharp claws of the squirrel, until we saw the ani- 
mal in the act. At one time when we observed the fox, he first 
leaped on to a low branch, four or five feet from the ground, from 
whence he made his way upwards by leaping cautiously and rather 
awkwardly from branch to branch, till he attained a secure position 
in the largest fork of the tree, where he stopped. On another ocea- 
sion, he ascended in the manner of a bear, but with far greater ce- 
lerity, by clasping the stem of a small pine. We have since been 
informed that the fox also climbs trees, occasionally, by the aid of 
his claws, in the manner of a raccoon or a cat. During winter, 
only about one-fifth of the foxes chased by hounds will take a tree 
before they suffer themselves to be run down; but in summer, either 
from the warmth of the weather causing them to be soon fatigued, 
or from the greater number being young animals, they seldom con- 
tinue on foot beyond thirty or forty minutes, before they fly for pro- 
tection to a tree. It may here be observed, that as long as the fox 
can wind through the thick underbrush, he will seldom resort to 
a tree, a retreat to which he is forced by open woods and a hard 


chase. 


In regard to another, and precisely opposite habit, they 
remark : 


“In general, it may be said that the Gray Fox digs no burrow, 
and does not seek concealment in the earth; we have, however, seen 
one instance to the contrary. in a high, sandy pine-ridge west of 
Albany. in the State of New-York. We there observed a burrow 
from which a female Gray Fox and four young were taken. [t dif- 
fered widely from the burrows of the Red Fox, having only a single 
entrance. At about eight feet from the mouth of the burrow there 
was an excavation, containing a nest composed of leaves, in which 
the young had been deposited. We lave, on several occasions, 
seen the kennel of the Gray Fox—it is usually in a prostrate hollow 
log: we once, however, discovered one under the roots ofa tree. In 
the State of New-York, we were shown a hollow tree, leaning on 
another at an angle of about forty-five degrees, from a large hole in 
which two Gray Foxes had been taken. They were traced to this 
retreat by their footsteps in the deep snow, and, from the appearance 
of the nest, it seemed to have been their resort for a long time.” 


For our own part, from what we remember of the Gray 
Fox, we should say emphatically that it was “of the 
earth, earthy,”—for in limestone regions, where sinks or 
holes in the ground are abundant, the fellow only condes 
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cends to run for recreation, and takes to a hole precisely as 
soon as he becomes blown. 

But “the hollow tree” leaning at an angle of about 
forty-five, reminds us of an incident, illustrating the aston- 
ishing sagacity of this fox. It occurred in our own expe- 
rience, and in the southern part of Kentucky. We were 
enthusiastically addicted to fox hunting, and kept a fine 
pack of dogs. Several young men of the ne igh borhood, 
kept packs « of dogs also, and we used very frequently to 
meet, and join in the chase with all our forces. 

There was a certain briary old field of great extent, near 
the middle of which we could on any morning of the year, 
start a Gray Fox. After a chase of an hour or so, just 
enough to blow the dogs and horses well, we would inva- 
riably lose the fox at a given spot; the fence-corner of a 
large oad which was opened into a heavy forest on 
one side of this old field! The fre quency and ce rtainty 
of this event became the standing joke of the country. 
Fox hunters from other neighborhoods would bring thei 
pac ks for miles, to have a run out of this mysterious fox, 
in the hope of clearing up the mystery. But no. They 
were all baffled alike. We often examined the ground cri- 
tically, to discover if possible, the mode of escape, but 
could discover nothing, that in any way accounted for or 
suggested any thing in regard to it. That it did not fly, 
was very sure ; that it must escape along the fence in some 
way, Was equally so. My first idea was, that the animal, 
as is very common, had climbed gipon the top rail of the 
worm fence, and walked along it to such a distance before 
leaping off, that the dogs were entirely thrown out. I ac 
cordingly followed the fence with the whole pack about 
me, clear around the plantation, but without striking the 
trail again, or making any discovery. The affair now be. 
came quite serious. The reputation of our hounds was 
suffering, and besides I found that they were really losing 
confidence in themselves, and would not run with half the 
staunch eagerness which had before characterised them. 
The joke of being regularly baffled, had been so often re 
peated, that they had now come to consider it a settled 
thing that they were never to shake another fox again, and 
Were disposed to give up in despair. Some of the neigh- 
bors had grown superstitious about it, and vowed that this 
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must be a weir fox, who could make himself invisible 
when he pleased. 

At last we determined to watch at the fence corner, and 
see what became of the fox. Within about the usual 
time, we heard him heading towards the mysterious cor- 
ner, as the voices of the pack clearly indicated. We al- 
most held our breath in our concealment, while we watch- 
ed for the appearance of this extraordinary creature. Ina 
little while, the fox made its appearance, coming on at 
quite a leisurely gait, a little in advance of the pack. 
When he reached the corner, he climbed in a most unhur- 
ried and deliberate way to the top rail of the fence, and then 
walked along it, balancing himself as carefully as a rope- 
dancer, He proceeded down the line of the fence, next to 
the forest in which we were concealed. We followed cau- 
tiously so as just to keep him in view. Before he had thus 
proceeded more than two hundred yards, the hounds came 
up to the corner and he very de liber: itely paused and look- 
ed back for a moment, then he hurried on along the fence 
some paces farther, and when he came opposite a dead but 
leaning tree, which stood inside the fence, some twelve or 
sixteen feet distant, he stooped—made a high and long 
bound to a knot upon the side of its trunk, up which he 
ran and entered a hollow in the top, where it had been 
broken off, near thirty feet from the ground, in some storm, 
We respected the astuteness of the trick too much, to betray 
its author, since we were now personally satisfied ; and he 
continued for a long time yet, while we kept his secret, to 
be the wonder and the topic of neighboring fox-hunters, 
until at last one of them happened to take the same idea 
into his head, and found out the mystery. He revenged 
himself by cutting down the tree, and capturing the smart 
fox. 

The tree stood at such a distance from the fence, that no 
one of us who had examined the ground, ever dreamed of 
the possibility that the fox would leap to it; it seemed a 
physical impossibility; but practice and the convenient 
knob had enabled cunning Reynard to overcome it with 
assured ease. Our editors have some incidents of nearly 
the same class, with regard to him, They say: 

‘The following ane cdotes of the sagacity of this animal, we hope 


may interest our readers. Shortly after the railroad from Charles- 
to Hamburg, South-Carolina, had been constructed, the rails for 
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a portion of the distance having been laid upon timbers at a comsi- 
derable height from the ground, supported by strong posts, we ob- 
served a fox which was hard pressed by a pack of hounds, mounting 
the rails upon which he ran several hundred yards; the dogs were 
unable to pursue him, and he thus crossed a deep cypress swamp 
over which the railroad was in this singular manner carried, and 
made his escape on the opposite side. The late Benjamin C. Yan- 
cey, Esq. an eminent lawyer, who in his youth was very fond of 
fox-hunting, related the following. A fox had been pursued, near 
his residence in Edgefield several times, but the hounds always lost 
the track at a place where there was a foot-path leading down a 
steep hill. He, therefore, determined to conceal himself near this 
declivity the next time the fox was started, in order to discover his 
mode of baffling the dogs at this place. The animal was according- 
ly put up and chased, and at first led the hounds through many 
bayous and ponds in the woods, but at length came running over the 
brow of the hill along the path, stopped suddenly and spread himself 
out flat and motionless on the ground; the hounds came down the 
hill in pursuit at a dashing pace, and the whole pack passed and did 
not stop until they were at the bottom of the hill. As soon as the 
immediate danger was over, the fox casting a furtive glance around 


him, started up, and ran off at his greatest speed.” 


We knew an instance much resembling the last given ; 
but this was a Red Fox. It was in the remarkable bluffs 
of the Kentucky river. ‘The fox had always been lost at 
the edge of one of these abrupt cliffs, which faced the 
river. ‘The place had often been examined by the hunters, 
but as the descent was nearly a sheer perpendicular of se 
veral hundred feet, it had only to be looked over to con- 
vince the beholder that the fox must have wings to leap 
down it in safety. At last a hunter determined to watch 
the fox, and accordingly lay in wait. He saw the creature 
come to the edge of the bluff and look down. ‘Ten feet 
below, there was a break in the perpendicular line, which 
formed a sort of steppe nearly a foot in width. ‘The move- 
ment by which he let himself down to this, was something 
between a leap and a slide, but it nevertheless landed him 
safely on the shelf; and then it appeared that this was the 
mouth of a wide fissure in the rock. The most curous 
part of this story, is that the hunter discovered another and 
easy entranee to the cave, from the level ground above. 
This the fox never used when the hounds were on his 
trail, as the more perilous entrance from the front cut short 
the scent, and prevented the discovery of his retreat. He 
could only get down that way, and came out by the other 
opening from the level above. 
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There are many stories illustrating the sagacity of this 
animal, which we have not time to give here. Its extra- 
ordinary cunning and tact have been the constant theme of 
sportsmen, until we might collect quite a volume of well 
vuthenticated stories of its feats; but the case is a good 
one as it stands, and so we will leave it with the threaten- 
ing assurance, that if any body denies the sagacity of the 
Gray Fox in particular, as compared to the others of the 
family, we shall come down upon them with such an ava- 
lanche of evidence, as shall make them quite glad to be 
relieved from the crushing pressure, by begging the ques- 
tion, and admitting that we are all, and even more than 
right! ‘The Gray Fox must be acknowledged to be smart, 
decidedly smart!—since it affords such an amount of 
healthful and exciting amusement to the sturdy men of the 
South, without at all depreciating in their respect. 

In the older States as all other game has been exter- 
timated, this nine-lived creature seems only to have become 
more abundant, more sagacious and more popular. Spen- 
cer in his “Shepherd’s Calender,” very clearly intimates 
that this is not the first time in the history of men and 
foxes, that such a condition of things has existed. He 
says: 

* Well is it known that sith the Gascon King, 
Never was wolf seen many nor some 
Nor in all Kent nor in Christendome ; 
But the fewer wolves (the sooth to sain) 
The more bene the foxes that here remaine.” 

This animal seems to have been able to take care of it- 
self, when all others have vanished before the extermina- 
ting tread of human progress. ‘The game laws protect the 
Red Fox in England to an uncertain degree ; but the Gray 
Fox protects itself here in a certain degree, without the 
aid of game laws, and seems, in many districts, to defy all 
our efforts to exterminate it; while its sagacity, dexterity 
and cunning, seem only to have been increased by the dil- 
ficulties and dangers of its environment. Fox-hunting in 
the middle and southern States, is quite as much a subject 
of enthusiasm, as it has been in England; although it is 
neither so expensive or so technical with us. We don’t pay 
fifty guineas a couple for our hounds, or keep studs of 
“hunters” at prodigious cost; yet we are fox-hunters after 
a rude untechnical manner; and though we do not ride in 
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white tops and corduroy Ss, yet we ride to the purpose ; and 
through the rude and break-neck e xigencies of thicket, for- 
est, fallen trees, precipitous hills, rough rocks, precipices, 
quagey swamps and fatal quic k-sands, we are still the 
eager and staunch hunters of a game as staunch. Ow 
horses doubly trained in the deer and fox-hunt, are more 
wiry and active than the English hunters, although 
they may not be so heely in passing over open 
so well trained in leaping hedges and ditches! And final- 
ly. as for Oul dogs, the if ue nealogic S have been quite scru- 
pulously preserved in the old States. Even at this day, we 
frequently find the Shakesperian ideal of the dog, still care 
fully maintained : 


“My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lapped, like Thessalian bulls, 


Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells.” 


Arr. VI.—T'swe PuriLosopHicaL CHARACTER OF Swe 
DENBORG. 

1. Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinit. 
and the Final Cause of Creation, and on the Inter- 
courses of the Soul and Body. By Emanure. Sw 
DENBORG, late Member of the House of Nobles in the 
Royal Diet of Sweden, Assessor of the Royal Metallic 
College of Sweden, Fellow of the Royal Academy ot 
Sciences at Upsala, and of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, Corresponding Member of the 
Imperial Academy ‘of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
Translated from the Latin, by James Jonn GartTH 
Witkinson, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
ceons of London. London. 1847. 

2. Some Specimens of a Work on the Principles of Che- 
mistry, with other Treatises. By Emanvuet Swe- 
DENBORG, late Member, &c. &c. ‘Translated from the 
Latin, by CoarLes Epwarp Srrutt, Member of the 

Royal ¢ ‘ollege of Surgeons of Edinburgh. London 

1847. 
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The Principia; or the First Principles of Natural 
Things ; being New Attempts towards a Philosophi- 
cal Explanation of the Elementary World. By Emay- 
uEL SwWEDENBORG, late Member, &c. &c. ‘Franslated 
from the Latin, by the Rev. AGustrus CLisso.p, M.A. 
Vol. 1. London. 1845. 

The Animal Kingdom, considered Anatomically, Phy- 
sically and Philosophically. By Emanvet Swe- 
DENBORG, late Member, &c. &c. Translated from the 
Latin, by James Joun Garto WiLkinson, Member, 
&c. London! W. Newberry, Chenies Street, Bedford 
Square. H. Bailliere, 219 Regent Street. Otis Clapp, 

School Street, Boston, United States. 1843. 


Very little has been hitherto known, in this country, of 
the philosophical writings of Swedenborg ; and the reasons 
why they have not been better known, and their merits 
fully canvassed and recognized, may be readily assigned. 
The first of these, undoubtedly is, that this philosopher, 
though a Swede, wrote nearly, if not quite all his scientific 
works in the Latin language,—the universal language of 
the learned world in his day; and, as his works are very 
extensive and voluminous, running into almost every branch 
of human inquiry, the herculean task of translating so 
many works, which would occupy almost a life-time, has 
prevented our scholars from entering on the labor of giving 
them an English dress, except by piece-meal; while few, 
even of the graduates of our colleges,—we are sorry to 
say,—are so well versed in the Latin language, that they 
are willing to undertake the serious task of reading them 
throughout in the original tongue,—although their latinity 
is very pure, and distinguished for its elegance. Most of 
his theological works have been, one after another, trans- 
lated into English, and some of them into the French ; but 
this labor has been performed by learned receivers of the 
doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, who have been 
influenced in their efforts by attachment to their religious 
principles. 

Another cause of the neglect which Swedenborg’s philo- 
sophical writings have experienced, is attributable to his pub- 
lication of the theological works just mentioned. Sweden- 
borg was not only a philosopher, but also, in his latter 
days, a theologian, without however, ever have taken 
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orders. He propagated his opinions through the press, and 
advanced many views which were not only novel, but de 
cidedly hostile to the received opinions of his age. Hence 
his philosophy was regarded as contemptible, because his 
theology was in fault, or was suppos d to be so. The 
clergy were not only startled by his s uppos “1 heresies. but 
rendered indignant by his el: Liming to enjoy a privile ge of 
a rather extraordinary nature,—such as was exercised by 
patriarchs, the prophets and the apostles,—we mean 
the privil ge of holding communion with the spirits of the 
departed dead and with angels: and ol receiving instruc 
tions from the Supreme Being himself, respecting the spit 
itual or internal sense of the Sacred Scriptures, concerning 
heaven, hell, and the world of spirits—instructions which 
he regarded as deeply interesting, as of the utmost impor- 
tance to be known, and as involving the highest and best 
nterests of the human race. ‘Though ‘Sweliebee not- 
withstanding his vast and universally acknowle dge dé 
iuirements, was one of the most modest and unostent: vee 
men that ever lived, and turned aside his head with dis 
gust whenever any one attempted to praise him, yet the 
exercise of such extraordinary functions, to which he avers, 
in the most direct and solemn manner, that he was special- 
ly called, created, with superficial readers, and with such 
as never took the pains to examine his writings at all, a 
strong prejudice against his theology ; and this prejudice, 
springing out of religious considerations, has doubtless 
extended itself, in no inconsiderable and in an injurious 
legree, to those stupendous monuments of his learning, 
ndustry and genius,—his philosophical works. Regarded 
as a Visionary on the subject of religion, itis not oe 
that he should be looked upon with distrust and doubt, 
i philosophe r, and that man \ should be preve nted from se- 
riously investigating th grounds of his discoveries in vari- 
ous de partments of art and science, and the merits of his 
theories, under the idea that he was really a religious fana- 
tie; and that, consequently, his labors, however great, had 
been misdirected, and that his spec uli itions, on subjects of 
science, were unworthy the attention of scholars. A little 
consideration, however, will convince such persons of their 
error, since all the philosophical treatises of Swedenborg 
were published before he began to write on theology ; and, 
accordingly, stand on their own merits, and are to be judged 
37 VOL. XIII.—NO. 86. 
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of, like the literary works of any other author, independent. 
ly of religious or other party biases. 

Another and a still more formidable prejudice exists 
against Swedenborg, viz: that he was actually, for a third 
portion of his life, insane ; and few, of course, care to read 
the works of a madman, however meritorious. The no- 
tion that this celebrated personage was insane, has been 
very commonly entertained, both in Europe and in this 
country, in our day. The peculiar style in which his 
theological writings are couched, his extraordinary claims 
to supernatural illumination, and the novelty of his doe- 
trines, constitute, in our opinion, the only ground of the 
charge. It obtaimed no credence in his own time. It is 
true, that shortly before his death, though he had been 
publishing, for the space of thirty years, in Sweden and 
other countries of Europe, his theological works, without 
opposition and without ever awakening a suspicion, or eli- 
citing an insinuation of any such thing, a Swedish clergy- 
man, actuated by feelings of personal and religious hos- 
tility, did prefer a charge of insanity against him, which 
excited some attention and procured some advocates ; and 
an attempt was accordingly made by the Consistory of Got- 
tenberg to have his works proscribed as heretical, but it 
prove d wholly abortive,—and strange to say,—though the 
fact is well vouched for by unquestionable authority,—the 
individual who preferred the charge, became himself. short. 
ly dere ards. a lunatic, and died the inmate of a mad 
house ! 

It is very certain, that Swedenborg was held in much 
higher estimation by the scholars, than by the theologians, 
of his country and his age. From the former. we never 
hear a word uttered, implicating the soundness of his judg- 
ment and of his intellectual faculties, and the insinuation that 
he was insane, was regarded as idle and unfounded. by the 
great body of his enlightened countrymén, who knew him 
intimately. They testify to his vast and unequalled leam- 
ing, his fine social qualities, his ardent love of truth, his 
equanimity of temper and trust in Providence, and _ the 
uniform and unvarying health which distinguished the 
entire career of his long-protracted and eminently useful 
life. But none of them make the slightest mention of any 
alienation of mind under which he labored. His most 
intimate friends never seem to have dreamed of his being 
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afflicted with such a calamity,—or, if they had chanced to 
hear of it, regarded it as an idle rumor, not worthy of no- 
tice. ‘There is, indeed, no evidence, any where to be found, 
that he was ever deranged for a single day or even hour.- 
much less for the third part of his entire life-—none what- 
ever, except the fact, that he speculated differently from 
many other people, not so well informed as himself, on 
certain sublime and interesting topics. This has furnished 
the only plausible ground for this senseless charge,—in 
respect ‘to which, Coleridge, with the true feelings of a phi- 
losopher, exclaims, “O, thrice happy should we be, if the 
learned and the teachers of our day were gifted with a 
similar madness,--a madness indeed celestial, and flowing 
from a divine mind !” 

The question of the soundness of Swedenborg’s mind, 
has, however, very little to do with his philosophical merits. 
We shouid regret, indeed, after studying, and contempla- 
ting with wonder and delight, the profound productions of 
such rare geniuses as Bacon, Newton and Swedenborg,— 
we should deeply regret to learn, that, for a third por- 
tion of their natural lives, they were afflicted with the 
greatest calamity with which God, in his Providence, 
has ever visited the sons of men,—the derangement and 
breaking up of their intellectual powers. We should 
grieve sadly to hear, that the light of such brilliant 
minds, had, for so long a time, been extinguished or ob- 
scured, or had burned fitfully or vibrated eccentrically in 
their orbits; but still their works. the monuments of their 
learning.—would remain to us: and it would be these. 
their works !—bearing the impress of powers masculine, 
healthful and vigorous, and not the fugitive speculations of 
ill-judging critics, nor the unfounded fancies of personal 
and vindictive foes, by which their literary merits would 
be tested and determined. If the works, then, of Sweden- 
borg prove, not only that he was sane, but that he pos- 
sessed an intellect of the highest order,—a genius happily 
fitted for all noble pursuits, and that in a contest, so to 
speak, with his peers, he excelled them in every thing that 
he undertook, and that he has added largely to the domain 
of every useful science, and of almost every elegant art,—if 
such be really the case, we may well consider, as worthless, 
the opinions of those who. because, from the weakness of 
their own vision, they cannot comprehend the principles of 
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his philosophy, hastily and foolishly pronounce him ip- 
sane,—especially after we have have shown, that there 
never existed the slightest foundation for the charge, except 
what was raised by the dreams and nightmare of their 
own imaginations. Atany rate, it will be conceded by all, 
that the previous period of his life, up to 1743, devoted by 
him exclusively to philosophical studies, and the prepa- 
ration of his scientific works, does not come within the 
limits affixed to the origin and continuance of such a 
calamity, if he ever were afflicted with it at all, quod non 
constat. 

Is, then, Swedenborg entitled to the extraordinary praise 
which has been bestowed upon his learning and genius 
by his admirers? Can he be justly regarded, as is af. 
firmed of him, one of the greatest lights of the eigh- 
teenth century? Has he accomplished any thing of 
high import in the departments of science, letters and phi- 
losophy, for which the scholars of the present age, and the 
world at large, are under heavy and lasting obligations to 
him? We think,—nay, we are sure,—that these questions 
can and must. and that, too, without derogating, at all. 
from the merits of any other great minds among his con- 
temporaries or his successors, be certainly answered in the 
affirmative. ‘The world, beyond all doubt, is, and always 
will be, greatly indebted to the unparalleled labors and rare 
discoveries of Swedenborg. If we will take the pains to 
follow him closely in his explorations into the animal, min- 
eral and vegetable kingdoms of nature, and consider the 
light he has shed on philosophy and science in these diffe- 
rent departments of inquiry, of which the merit has been 
sometimes, we must say, unfairly claimed by others, we 
shall be satisfied that he has accomplished more for the 
learned world, and more that is truly great and valuable, 
than any single individual has ever done, who has turned 
his attention to such a multiplicity of studies. We scruple 
not to affirm, that he presents for our imitation,—if such 
imitation be practicable,—the rarest example on record in 
the history of our race, of an individual, who, endowed 
with powers remarkable for their native strength and com- 
pass, and highly cultivated and disciplined by various stu- 
dy, and turned always to great and useful ends, was not 
satisfied with merely unfolding the laws of any one s¢l- 
ence, and clearing away the difficulties by which it was 
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surrounded, but who grappled, in a masterly manner, with 
every science, and with one science after another, until he 
had completed the whole circle ; and who not only reduced 
them to practical uses, for the benefit of his country and 
his age, but embodied the results of his studies and experi- 
ments in works of standard excellence, which have come 
down to ourown times. Severalof these works have been 
recently translated and.published, and are already awaken 
ing a new and deep interest among the most enlightened 
savans of Europe. ‘They embody the distinctive features 
of his philosophy—those peculiar doctrines in physics and 
metaphysics which he inculeated, and which raise him to 
the dignity of the founder of a peculiar school,—we say a 
peculiar school: for, although Swedenborg belonged to the 
inductive class of philosophers, at the head of which Lord 
Bacon is placed, and arrived at his conclusions, as Bacon 
did, through the path of facts and experience,—the only 
solid ground over which the inquirer can pass with any 
hope of reaching the truth,—yet the conclusions to which 
he thus arrived, were, in many respects, original as well as 
momentous, and such as had not been reached and promul 
gated by any of his predecessars 

Before, however, entering upon the examination of his 
philosophical opinions, it may be proper, as very little is 
known, in this country, of his history, that we should give 
some account of his literary career. A thorough biography 
of Swedenborg is a great desideratum, and we have rea 
son to believe, that it will, ere long, be supplied by J. J. 
Garth Wilkinson, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon 
lon, an ardent admirer of Swedenborg, and, though yet a 
young man, one of the best of our living writers. We are 


already indebted to him for translations of several of Swe 
denborg’s philosophical works, accompanied with able dis 
sertations upon their character, and laborious and valuabl 
indexes: and we shall | or the | ipl hich | 
mdaex . ae Shail iook tor th nography, Which he 


proposes to publish, with great interest, as he is eminently 
competent to the task, and has rare facilities for rendering 
ita thorough and finished production. In the mean time, 
we have “ Memoirs of the Life of Swedenborg,” from the 
pens of Mr. Hobart and the Rev. Mr. Barrett, and valuable 
“Documents concerning his Life and Character,” recently 
collected and published by the learned and indefatigable 
Professor Bush, of New-York, and which furnish much 
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information of importance, respecting his habits and literary 
history. 

Swedenborg was educated at the principal university of 
his country—that of Upsal, and graduated, at an early age, 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. His favorite 
studies were the exact sciences, especially the mathematics, 
He avoided mere opinions, which vary as time and ages vary, 
only that he might become conversant with the laws of 
nature, which are uniform and immutable. He cultivated 
the muses, too, with success, and his Latin lyrics, in the 
opinion of adequate judges, are unsurpassed, in rythm and 
exquisite pathos, by those of any ancient author. But 
truth. above all things else. was the idol of his homage, 
and he pursued the footsteps of his divinity, through all 
the paths of experience, availing himself, first, of the labors 
of his predecessors, and then, himself, starting from the 
points where they had stopped, in order to make additional 
discoveries. ‘The peculiarly philosophical, and practical 
turn of his mind, and his rare scholarship, early attracted 
the attention of his sovereign, Charies XIL., who was him- 
self fond of scientific pursuits; and, he appointed him, at 
the early age of twenty-eight years, Assessor E:xtraordi- 
nary of his Board of Mines, giving him, at the same time, 
his choice between this appointment, and that of Professor 
in the Royal University of Upsal. Swedenborg preferred 
the former, but did not, at once, enter upon the duties of 
his office, for reasons highly honorable to himself, and be- 
neficial to the cause of science. He had already become 
an author. An academic dissertation, subsequently pub- 
lished and dedicated to his father, the Bishop of West-Go- 
thia, and of the Swedish churches of London and Philadel- 
phia, had drawn down upon him the highest encomiums; 
and several essays, which he had published, on questions 
in mathematics and physics, had extended his fame be- 
yond the limits of his own country, But Swedenborg, 
gratified as he must have been, by his appointment, was 
yet not, willing to enter on the labors of a responsible office, 
without further and more thorough preparation. He, there- 
fore, left home, and spent four years at the different uni- 
versities of England, Holland, France and Germany, in 
order to perfect himself in the physical sciences, and some 


time longer in travelling, and in visiting the different mines 


of Europe, with a view, more particularly, to the de 


il 
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partment to which he had been called, by the favor of his 
sovereign,—that of metallurgy. 

On his return to Sweden, he was received with the con- 
gratulations of his countrymen, and, from his association 
with Christopher Polhammar, the Archimedes, as he has 
been called, of Sweden, in the duties of Assessor, (for his 
appointment, it will be remembered, was Extraordinary,) 
he not only derived signal benefits from the experience of 
that great man, but shared equally the confidence which 
he enjoyed with the reigning monarch. Charles’ prin 
cipal object, indeed, in the appointment of Swedenborg, 
was, to have a man of his inventive genius and prac 
tical turn of mind connected: with Polhammar in the 
construction of his great national works. His favorite stu 
dy, now, was mechanics, and he became, at this time, also, 
a laborious author. His first publication was a continua 
tion of his Kissays on the Vathematics. In 1718. he pub 
lished a work on Algebra, and, in 1719, a proposal for fix 
ing the value of the coin, and determining the Measures of 
Sweden, so as to suppress fractions and facilitate caleula 
tions; in the same year, a treatise on the Position of the 
Karth and the Planets, and another on the Height of the 
Tides, and the greater Flux and Reflux of the sea, in 
former ages: with proofs furnished by appearances in 
Sweden. It was about this time, that he attempted to 
compete with his distincuishe | associate, in projecting 
in enterprize of the utmost importance to his country. 
The famous dyke of Lyckeby, the locks of Trolhatta, and 
the bason of Carlscrona, bear testimony to the wonderful 
genius of Polhammar; but Swedenborg, in 1718, acquired 
equal and immortal honor, by transporting, in time of war, 
wer valleys and mountains, by the help of machines of 
his own invention, two gallies, five large boats and a sloop, 
from Stromstadt to Iderfjol, which divides Sweden from 
Norway, a distance of fourteen miles! By this means, 


Charles was able to carry on his warlike preparations suc 


cessfully : “for, under cover of these galleys and boats, he 
transported, on pontoons, his heavy artillery, which it 
would have been impossible to have conveyed by land, 
under the very walls of ’rederickshall.” 

Our youthful prodigy of genius, had not, up to this date, 
entered on the duties of Assesso1 While any information 
remained to be obtained. that could be of service in his 
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department, he did not rest satisfied. An intense desire to 
add to his already largely accumulated stock of materials, 
induced him, now, to make a second journey into foreign 
countries, in order to examine their mines and smelting 
works, particularly those of Saxony and the Hartz. . 

And here, we may remark, as Swedenborg was all his 
life-time a great traveller, and seemed to be more a citizen of 
the world than a citizen of Sweden, that, either with or with. 
out design, his course bears a striking resemblance to that 
pursued by the most illustrious philosophers of antiquity,— 
we mean such men as Plato, Socrates, Pythagoras and Cice- 
ro,—who were not content to remain at home, enjoying a nar- 
row sphere of observation; but who industriously visited all 
foreign countries where the arts and sciences flourished, view- 
ing men and things, laws and letters, under the diversified as- 
pects with which different institutions, pursuits, and customs 
invest them; and who, when they had acquired all the infor 
mation which could be obtained by observation and inquiry, 
and conversation with the learned, and visits to the different 
schools of philosophy, then, and not till then, were ready 
or willing to return home, in order to establish schools 
for themselves, and distribute the treasures they had acca. 
mulated to their own countrymen, so as to add something 
to the glory of their native land. Nor, if one is endowed 
with powers of close and general observation, is there any 
thing, probably, so well calculated to enlarge, liberal- 
ize and humanize the mind and heart, as foreign travel, 
by which we do not mean only seeing strange lands, and 
talking in strange tongues, but an absolute abandonment, 
for a time, of one’s homestead, and a free and frank inter- 
course with mankind, on the extended theatre of life, both 
at home and abroad. If we would know thoroughly the 
little world within us, which lies in our own breasts, we must 
know a good deal of the great world without us, which 
lies beyond our own personal sphere ; and we shall, in the 
language of a piquant French writer, be very likely to find, 
after all our laborious studies, that conversation is the 
great book of the world, which teaches us the knowledge 
of all other books. Whatever brings men into more int 
mate communion with each other,—as travelling does,— 
and fosters an interchange of civilities and inquiries, is 
very apt to impart a necessary knowledge of their respective 
rights and duties, and of their mutual weakness and 
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strength ; to soften down the rough edges of sectarian and 
sectional jealousies; to promote harmony, and shed over 
life the graces of patience, condescension and generosity. 
We may add, therefore, that steam and railroads, those 
triumphs of American genius, by facilitating intercourse 
between country and country and different parts of 
the same country, have constituted a most important epoch 
in the world’s history, and are to be regarded as the great 
civilizers of the age.—more essential, in America, to the 
stability of our Union, than even the strong bonds of the 
Constitution. We believe that nothing, not even the insti- 
tution of a free government, with all the advantages it has 
certainly brought in its train, has contributed so much to 
develop the social element of our people, and to elevate all 
the arts of life, as our railroads. 

On this visit, Swedenborg became acquainted with the 
distinguished Prince, Lewis Rudolph, Duke of Brunswick, 
who gave him full liberty to travel in his dominions. He 
was a friend to science, and became, afterwards, one of 
Swedenborg’s most munificent patrons. Qn his leaving 
his country, he presented to him his medallion,—duph- 
cates,—one in gold, and another in silver, as a testimony 
of his esteem and friendship; and Swedenborg dedicated 
to him the first volume of his “Principia,” concluding 
his dedication in the following elegant and respectful terms: 

“Permitte, ergo, ut opusculum hoc principiorum novorum plenum, 
te, ut sui tutelarem adoret, utque Philosophia hac nova, ante tuas 
aras, tibi sacra et votiva, quum melioribus donis operari nequeo, 
veniat. Non orbem literatum latet, qualis Minerve et literarum 
ejus cultor et amator sis, qualis cultorum ejus tutela et favor; his 
iretus, pr yprius proplusq l@ accedere, et veniam poscere ausim, et 
ul volis annudas, precari ; iterum et laves, voll secundl 
faustissima auspicia erunt. Vive, serenissime Dux, tot annos, quot 
intemplis et ad aras pro annis et salute tua vota redduntur: quod 
devotissime precor.” 

In his visit to the mines, which he examined with 
scrupulous care, as well ; » methods of working 
them, the gold of his own genius, as it were by a kind of 


natural analogy, rose speedily to the surface, and, in the 
short space of a year and a half, spent in these travels, he 
wrote and published seven different treatises on scientific 
subjects, of which the following are the titles: 1. New 
attempts at explaining the phenomena of Chemistry and 
Physics on Geometrical Principles. 2. New Observations 
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and Discoveries respecting Iron and Fre, especially respect- 
ing the elementary nature of fire, with a new mode of con- 
structing chimnies. 3. A new Method of finding the Lon- 
gitude of places, either on land or sea, by Lunar observa- 
tions. 4. A new Mode of constructing Dry Docks for 
Shipping, in harbors where there are no tides. 5. A 
new Mode of constructing Dykes to exclude Inundations 
of the Sea or of Rivers. 6. A Mode of ascertaining, by 
Mechanical means, the quantities of Vessels of different 
constructions. 7. Miscellaneous Observations on Natural 
Things, particularly on Minerals, Fire and the Strata of 
Mountains. 

if we except Linneus, no one, it has been well said, 
ever knew how to profit so much by journeys of short du- 
ration, as did Swedenborg. Nothing escaped his attention 
that could promote the cause of science, or be of service 
to his country. Six years had now elapsed, since his ap- 
pointment as Assessor; and, having enriched his mind with 
various stores of information that could be turned to prac- 
tical account, he hurried home, and addressed himself se- 
riously to the duties of his office, and to the preparation of 
one of his greatest works, which appeared, after a lapse of 
ten years, in three volumes, folio, entitled “ Opera Philoso- 
phica et Mineralia,” and of which the “Principia,” translated 
by the Rev. Augustus Clissold, and published in London 
in 1845, forms the first volume, and is the only one of the 
series that has fallen into our hands, or which has yet ap- 
peared in an English dress. 

Literary honors now began to be showered upon him, of 
which one of the most flattering was an invitation from 
the Consistory of the University, to accept the Chair of 
Pure Mathematics, vacated by the death of Nils Celsius; 
but he had no vanity; he was honorably and usefully 
occupied, and he declined the distinction. Next came his 
enrolment as a member of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Stockholm, and as a Fellow of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Upsal; honors which he did not de- 
cline ; and, next, his appointment as a Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, under 
a diploma dated Dec. 17th, 1734, four years after the pub- 
lication, at Dresden and Leipsic, of the great work just 
mentioned. The most distinguished literary men through- 
out Europe, now sought the honor of his acquaintance, 
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and several opened and maintained a correspondence with 
him. 

In 1736, he again commenced his travels into foreign 
countries, first into France and Italy, and subsequently, into 
England and Holland. ‘The principal object of these jour 
neys was the publication, in these different countries, of 
additional works, to which his in xhaustibly fertile genius 
had given birth; and which constitute the crowning glory 
of his philosophy. Of these works the titles are—1. “Out 
lines of a Philosophical Argument on the Infimite, and the 
final Cause of Creation, and on the Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body,” printed at Dresden in 1734. 2. 
“The Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” printed at Am- 
sterdam, in two parts, the first in 1740, and the second in 
i741. 3. “'The Animal Kingdom, in three parts, two of 
which were printed at the Hague, in 1744, and the third at 
London, in L745. 9 “The Worship and Love of God.” 
published at London in 1745, a fascinating and elegantly 
written work, which is usually supposed to constitute the 
connecting link between his philosophical and his theologi 
cal writings. All these works, originally published in Latin. 
have been translated into English, most of them recently, 
and through the labors of John J. Garth Wilkinson. of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, to whom we’ have 
before alluded. ‘The third part of the Animal Kingdom, 
has not yet been issued from the press, but will be so shortly. 
The treatise on the Infinite has been published in London. 
during the past year, and we have just had the satisfaction 
of completing its perusal, and can truly say, that tor 
rare elegance of style, great learning, originality of 
thought, and profundity of reasoning on the subjects 
of which they treat, these various works seem to us 
to be unsurpassed, if they are equalled, by any works in 
the English language. These editions are gotten up by the 
Swedenborg Association, of London, at a heavy expense, 
and are specimens of beautiful typography, and of fine 
finish in the art of book-making, that do credit to the 
present age of scholarship and civilization. 

Swedenborg, one of the most laborious ot men, left be. 
hind him a great number of unpublished and valuable 
manuscripts, treating on different subjects of science and 
philosophy, which, through the courtesy of his heirs, who 
have afforded access to them, and the indefatigable labors 
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of Dr. Tafel of Germany, are in the prospect of being 
rescued from oblivion; and some of which. in course of 
preparation for the press, under the supervision of the Swe- 
denborg Association, of London, will be likely, ere long, to 

e the light, and to find their way over to this country, if 
the resources of the Association permit them to incur the 
expense of their publication. We have not, now, time 
even to enumerate the titles of these different productions,— 
a list of which, however, is appended to one of the volumes 
of the “Animal Kingdom.” We have said, that Sweden- 
borg made various discoveries in science, of which the 
merit has been unfairly claimed by those who came after 
aim in point of time. This assertion was not rashly made, 
and we proceed to verify it by pointing out what these 
discoveries were. We are indebted, then, to Swedenborg 
for the first theory that was offered to the world, on the 
subject of the magnet, he having satisfactorily demonstrated, 
in his “ Principia,” that the magnetism of bodies depends 
not on their substance, but on their form, in which it dif- 
fers from electricity. “ Motiones electricee a materia, mag- 
netice, vero, a forma pendent.” ‘'I'hat the merit of this 
discovery belongs to Swedenborg, and to no subsequent 
inquirer, is clearly proved by the Marquis de Thomé, ina 
communication which ~ made to the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the King of France, to inquire into the merits 
of Animal Magnetisni, thes which proves at once his scho- 
larship and his sense of justice. Swedenborg, also, in 
anatomy, was the first person who discovered the passage 
or communication between the right and left, or two late- 
ral, ventricles of the cerebrum, usually called om foramen 
of Munro. ‘There has been considerable dispute about 
this matter. Munro says, he demonstrated this foramen 
to his pupils, as early as the year 1753, but the whole 
secret was disclosed by Swedenborg in his Animal King- 
dom, published in 1744, nine years prior to the earliest 
notice, by Dr. Munro, of the foramen in question. Swe- 
denborg was thoroughly “— ainted with anatomy, and no 
person ever studied more deeply the organic structure of 
the brain. Amofig his unpul lished manuscripts, is said to 
be a learned treatise‘on the subject, of inestimable value, 
and which will shortly be published. When this appears, 
we may expect additional light on this contested matter. 
A discovery, claimed by Dr. Wilson, concerning the vacu- 
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um, which takes place when the blood is expelled from 
the contracted cavities, is said also, and with good reason, 
to be due to Swedenborg. 

In his “ Principia,” and also in the work, “ De Cultu et 
Amore Dei,’"Swedenborg advanced the doctrine of seven 
primary planets, between forty and fifty years before Her- 
schel’s alledged discovery of a seventh ple inet. To Swe- 
denborg is also due the theory of the vitality of the blood, 
now acknowledged, and of which the merit has been 
clamed by M. Dumas, but the latter has been generous 
enough to own, and publicly to declare, that the origin of 
the modern science of chrystallography is due to Sweden- 
borg. Indeed, it can no longer be denied, and is a point 
now distinctly conceded. ‘Thus, a writer, in the 45th num- 
ber of the Foreign Quarterly Review, says: “ It is, then, 
to him,” (1. e., to Swedenborg,) “ we are indebted for the 
first idea of making cubes, tetraedes, pyramids, and the 
different crystalline forms, by grouping the spheres; and 
it is an idea which has since been renewed by several dis- 
tinguished men, Wollaston in particular. Swedenborg was 
the inventor, also, of air-tight stoves, which have become, 
of late, very popular in our cities. It is true that Dr. Orr, of 
Washington city, obtained a patent for this invention, three 
or four years ago, the validity of which has been disputed 
in the courts: but the editors of the Intellec ‘tual Repository 
have made it apparent that the principle of this stove was 
discovered, and made known, by Swedenborg, more than a 
century ago. Without wishing to detract any thing from 
the glory of American genius, and the fame of Franklin, 
it must be admitted, also, that Swedenborg actually disco- 
vered, and promulgated in his “ Principia,” pane in 
1733, the identity of electricity and lightning, , nine- 
teen years before Franklin established their ide atity by 
actual experiment. ‘The result is stated by Swedenborg 
without any flourish of trumpets,—simplyeas a minor con- 
sequence of his philosophy, and one arrived at in the regu- 
lar course of his demonstrations. “ Honor to whom honor 
is due,” should be the maxim of philosophers, as well as 
politicians. Scholars constitute a sort of republic, indepen- 
dent of clime, country or sect, and the interests of letters 
can never be promoted by any act of injustice. The dis- 
covery was undoubtedly original with Franklin. He was 
not a Latin scholar, and had never seen, or if he had seen, 
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had never read the works of Swedenborg, nor become ac. 
quainted, in any way, with their contents. Still, the his. 
tory of the discovery remains unaffected by such a circum. 
stance ; for it is, beyond doubt, that nineteen years before 
Franklin astonished the world by drawing down —— 
from the clouds,—it had found a conductor, so to speak,— 
Swedenborg’s “ Principia,” and had already shed a wr 
of living lis ght over its pages. For Latin scholars, there is 
no excuse for the peculations,—numerous enough, it is to 
be feared,—of which they have been guilty. They must 
bear the burthen, heavy though it be, on their own con- 
sciences. ‘I'he Atlantean shoulders of Swedenborg are 
strong enough to bear up a hundred of these light- finge red 
propagators of marvels, without feeling the we ight or caring 
for it. Time will judge, and do ample justice to all men, 
even to thieves and robbers. . But we should be on our 
guard against modern pretensions. ‘The present is said to 
be an age of progress, and in some respects it is so, but it 
is rather an age of movement and une xampled activity, 
and the movement is often backwards,—as it should be,— 
instead of forwards. ‘The past, which we have despised, 
we are beginning to approach with reverence, to sue for 
companionship and to cover with the laurels of immortality. 
It is but a few weeks since we heard, in Charleston, from 
one of the most indefatigable laborers of the Champollion 
school, not only that the hieroglyphics had been deciphered, 
but that they afforded incontestible evidence to the world, 
that Egypt, which has so long been regarded as a syno- 
nyme for ignorance, supe ay idolatry and sensuality, 
was in fact, in times long past, buried till now in midnight 
gloom, and to which no other records reach, the nursing 
mother of all the arts and of the highest philosophy. The 
age, too,—philosophers,—from the very force of circum- 
stances, and because, with all their vanity and supercilious- 
ness, they have no other solid ground to stand upon, will 
be compelled, we believe, to go back to the times of Swe 
denborg and to Swedenborg himself, and to review his 
theories. He had no master. Inall the mineral kingdom, 
in the economy of the animal and vegetable worlds, he 
passed beyond the region of the known to the unknown, 
which he made known, and very many of the new theo- 
ries of which we hear at the present day, and for which 
their supposititious authors claim honor and homage, are 
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porrowed from his system, or are to be found init. His 
philosophical works have been translated and published, 
or are in the course of being so, and when they are gene- 
rally read, they will impart no very flattering unction to 
those who have usurpe 4 the honor of his discoveries. We 
may be asked, Why, if so important to society, they have 
not been translated before. and w hy so much light has been. 
for so long a time, hid under a bushel? ‘To this we can 
only reply, in the pregnant words of Shakspeare, “'There is 
a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will ;’—that it is doubtless in the very order ot Providence, 
that light should be imparted to the human mind just in 
proportion to its state for receiving it ; and that from the vast 
improvements, of all sorts, of the present century, and the 
spirit of inquiry that every where prevails, the world now, 
and not till now, has been ready to study, appreciate and 
profit by the great philosophical works of Swedenborg. 
Ten years hence, we believe, that any American scholar 
will regard it discreditable, not merely not to have read 
them, but not to be intimately acquaintea with them. 

We proceed, now, to consider some of the distinctive 
features of Swedenborg’s philosophical system. We shall 
pass over those works which are exc uate ‘ly scientific, and 
come more directly to such as the “'T'reatise on the Infi- 
nite,” “the Economy of the Animal Kingdotii,” the “Ani- 
mal Kingdom,” itself, and “the Principia,” which consti- 
tute his philosophy proper, and embody all its main prin- 
ciples. It was said by Count Hopken, a distinguished no- 
bleman.—the Prime Minister of Sweden. that our author 
detested metaphysics, by which he meant, we presume, the 
doctrines of the schools: for no person, we are sure, enter 
tained a higher opinion of intellectual philosophy, or was 
more anxious to understand the true constitution of the hu- 
man mind, and the laws that govern it, than Swedenborg. 

The best part of his life, we may say, and when his in- 
tellect was the brightest and most vigorous, was devoted to 
this study ; and it is believed that no metaphysician, before 
or since his time, has done so much to enlarge the science 
of the mind, and — it both useful and intelligible ; and 
this he did, « especially, by recognizing in nature a simple 
plan of operations,—never disturbed by Providence, which 
exercises a constant guardianship over it,—but only ren- 
dered complicated and confused by the force of human 
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systems, which are often weak and worthless. In all his 
reasonings, he started with the proposition of the existence 
of a First Cause, but he looked through the universe, and 
beheld every where a series of causes and effects; every 
effect becoming, in its turn, the cause of some other effeet, 
and so on ad infinitum. He saw, as Pope did, that there 
was obviously a chain of being,—that there was a place for 
every thing in the universe, and that every thing was in 
its place, occupying its own sphere without jarring or dis- 
cord. He could not deny the existence of the two elements 
of mind and of matter, and that their constituent parts 
were essentially different from each other; but he saw that 
they were wonderfully united in the human constitution, 
and he longed to solve the problem of their union. Mind 
was invisible, and could not be reached by the aid of the 
senses, but matter was tangible, its prope rties were percep- 
tible, and could be graduated by certain rules; and, be- 
lieving that the body was so adapted to the soul, as to be, 
in a certain sense, its image,—just as the soul is the image 
of its Creator,—he endeavored to trace and establish a cor- 
respondence between them ; and thus, through the material 
elements of our nature, which were known, to ascend to the 
spiritual, which were comparatively unknown,—so as bet- 
ter to understand the nature of the latter. To his earnest 
desire to inquire into the nature and constitution of the hu- 
man soul, we may, therefore, attribute his laborious inves- 
tigations into the economy of the animal kingdom, at the 
head of which man is placed, as well as his voluminous 
works on that subject. 

In the investigation of truth, Swedenborg adopted the 
analytic or inductive mode of reasoning, rather than the 
synthe tic, and considered that he was the first person that 
had ever done so. Between these two modes of re asoning 
he draws a marked distinction, and we shall here use his 
own words : 

‘The synthetic commences from principles, and passes therefrom 
to phenomena and eflects ; thus proceeding from the prior to the pos- 
terior, from simple to compounds, from superior to inferior, from in- 
terior to exterior ; or what amounts to the same thing, from a univer- 
sal to singulars, consequently to experience to confirm prior things. 
The analytic method, on the other hand, rises from phenomena to 
causes, and evolves from thence principles; consequently evolves 
universals from the experience of singulars, interior things from the 
exterior, simples from compounds, in a word, the prior from the pos- 
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terior. Thus, afalysis as a method of reasoning is the inverse of 
synthesis.” 

He considered the latter as more particularly the basis of 
hypothetic assumption, of! groundless theories, of systems 
that rest merely upon imagination, and have no solid foun- 
dation in fact. It was an inverted mode of proceeding, he 
thought, which placed the end of a thing before the begin- 
ning, the result prior, in order of time, to the means by 
which it was arrived at, and which, besides encouraging 
self-eonceit and an undue confidence, was very likely to 
plunge the inquirer into error, to produce scepticism, and 
the rise and downfall and perpetual revolution of opinions 
and systems, without ever securing for philosophy any cer- 
tain, absolute, fixed and immutable principles. He deeply 
regretted that the human mind had been studied in this 
superficial and unsatisfactory manner,—a study resulting 
in no clear and indubitable views, but in such as were al- 
ways fluctuating and unworthy of the dignity either of 
its descent or destiny. He wished to pursue a surer course 
of investigation, and one which would be better rewarded. 
He thought there was such a course, though it had not 
before been travelled. This course was experience. Ba- 
con had pointed it out as the only true one. Swedenborg, 
addressing himself earnestly to the task, was determined 
to ascertain whether or not it was so. The theofy was a 
pleasing one, and promised well,—would the facts bear it 
out, and plant it on a firm basis? Would it render it res- 
pectable in the eyes of the world ?—or, what was more and 
better.—would it afford strong and certain aid in the dis- 
covery of truth? Swedenborg thought that it would. 
At any rate he would try it. ‘The experiment would do no 
harm. He did try it, and with what success, must be left 
to the enlightened judgment of the present century, and of 
succeeding times to decide. 

Swedenborg entertained very thorough ideas of experi- 
ence. It was no holiday matter with him. It called for 
labor, and he had all his life-time been a working man. 
According to Swedenborg, experience included all the sci- 
ences,—metallurgy, botany, chemistry, anatomy, and all 
physical and natural learning ; it involved the constitution 
and frame-work of the social edifice; the forms of gov- 
ernment, customs and laws, as well as all experiments 
that are made to discover and develop the hidden myste- 
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ries of nature which are concealed from the observation of 
the senses; all the conclusions that result from the skill 
and ingenuity of learned men in reference to these matters, 
laid up in the memory, or brought to the store-house of the 
sciences, to form the basis of other experiments. And, in 
general, experience, according to his notion of it, compre- 
hends all that collection of things that we examine by the 
organs of the senses, from infancy to adult age; all that 
we have seen, heard, tasted, smelt or touched ; for, by 
means of these materials, the rational mind acquires its 
ideas and its learning. Such were Swedenborg’s expanded 
views of experimental philosophy, of which the idea on- 
ly did not float in his head, but formed the broad and solid 
ground-work of all his inquiries. The soul had eluded the 
grasp of former philosophers, and still dwelt in darkness, 
shorn of its attributes; he determined to approach it, 
to survey it, to canvass it in all its parts and properties, and 
to make it better known, if possible, to others. His ruling 
object, his almost consuming passion was, to contemplate 
the soul through no false mediums, but to see it clearly and 
distinctly, as it re ally is, as God made it, in his own image, 
and not as human systems have framed and fashioned it, 
after their likeness ; and, taking experience for his guide— 
an experience enriched by an intimate acquaintance with 
the sciences, and a long, laborious and successful study of 
the laws of the universe,—he proceeded to the accomplish- 
ment of his task, with the spirit and strength of a cham- 
pion,—determined to perform it in such a manner as would 
reflect rare and additional light on so interesting a topic. 
The theory of Swedenborg, of which we have mention- 
ed the leading idea, was, that it is idle to seek for the soul 
any where else than in her own kingdom; that she is no 
where to be found save in that system to which she is ad- 
joined and injoined, and where she is represented, and 
always exhibited for contemplation; that the body is her 
image, resemblance, type; that she is the model, the idea, 
the head, i. e. the soul of the body ; and that she is repre- 
sented in the body as in a mirror. This is the doctrine 
which he lays down, and which he proceeds to demon- 
strate by a complete analysis of the whole animal economy ; 
as well as to establish, by luminous and satisfactory rea- 
sons, the correspondence that exists between the spiritual 
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and material elements of man’s nature, which he asserts at 
the outset. 

With this object in view, he proceeds 1st. to examine, 
physically and philosophically, the whole anatomy of the 
body, from the heel to the head, and from part to part. 2d. 
The anatomy of all parts of the cerebrum and cerebellum ; 
of the medulla oblongata and the medulla spinalis. 34d. 
The cortical substance of the two brains; their medullary 
fibre; the nervous fibre of the body; the muscular fibre ; 
the causes of the forces and motion of the whole organism ; 
diseases also; more especially those of the head, or which 
proceed by defluxion from the cerebrum. 4th. Certain 
doctrines, through the assistance of which, we may be con- 
ducted from the material organism of the body to a know- 
ledge of the soul, which, he says, is immaterial ; these are 
the doctrine of forms,—the doctrine of order and degrees ; 
the doctrine of series and society ; the doctrine of influx ; 
the doctrine of correspondence and representation ; and last- 
ly, the doctrine of modification. 5th. From these doctrines, 
he advances to rational physchology itself, comprising the 
subjects of action ; external and internal sense ; imagination 
and memory ; the affection of the animus ; intellect, i. e. 
thought and will; the affections of the rational mind, and 
instinct. Lastly, he investigates the soul, its state in the 
body ; its intercourse, affection and immortality. 

Behold, then, the theory of Swedenborg, and his plan of 
operations! ‘The one of which he builds up, and the other 
proceeds to execute by a thorough appeal to experience. 
He first collects together the results which have been ar- 
rived at, in that way, by all the most distinguished ana 
tomical inquirers of his own age, and of preceding times 
bearing upon the several topics on which he treats; to 
which he adds the results of his own inquiries; and upon 
the whole of this accumulated mass of materials, he endea 
vors, by a logical train of reasoning, at one and the same 
time to build up his own system of psychical and intellec 
tual philosophy, and to advance and elevate the cause of 
anatomical science,—-which he deplores, as having, in his 
day, come to a stand, and as beginning to fall into an un 
happy state of decadence, by losing sight of the spiritual 
part of man’s nature, and by confining itself almost exclu 
sively to his sensual sphere. 

It will be perceived, by those who investigate thoroughly 
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the philosophical writings of Swedenborg, that they exhi- 
bit no tendency to materialism, which had gained but little 
ascendancy in his age, although, amongst thinking men of 
almost all professions, they constitute the peculiar vice of 
our times. He never sought, therefore, to materialize the 
soul, or to regard it, in any sense, as the result of material 
organization ; but still he did not maintain that, because 
the soul was invisible to the external senses, it therefore had 
no organization. He believed that it had one, as well as 
its own spiritual senses, which were simply its facul- 
ties. He regarded the soul not as a nonentity,—a mere 
shadow,—but as a real spiritual substance, the subject of 
accidents and attributes, invested with a spiritual form, the 
proper object of contemplation by the mind, and performing 
various functions of its own, sometimes dependently on, 
and sometimes independently of, the material body. Thus 
he gave to his intellectual philosophy a firm and substan- 
tial basis on which to rest,—a thing which it is believed no 
metaphysician had achieved before his time. With Locke, 
he denied the doctrine of innate ideas, believing that the 
senses were tne medium through which all our ideas are 
conveyed from the external world; but he went further 
than Locke, and beyond the mere sphere of the rational 
mind, when he asserted the doctrine of Divine Influx, and 
that the soul, the highest part of our nature, is in the very 
sphere of truths itself. 

“We live but little,” he says, “in infancy, for to feel is to live; yet 
this very life increases, grows, and approximates to perfection, a 
age advances. The sensoria of the body are opened, into which the 
visible world flows, at first generally, indistinctly and obscurely, 
with its modes and images. These modes creep up to the sensoria 
of the cerebrum, which have been rendered accessible by conducting 
fibres, and produce changes of state therein, by which they teach 
them to receive, retain, and at last to perceive that which comes up 
and penetrates through the external, organic doors. Thus, in pro- 
cess of time, sensual images, adopted internally in the sensorium of 
the cerebrum, become ideas; at first analogous to sensual ideas; 
afterwards, dis sposed into forms and series, they become proximately 
higher, or imaginative ideas ; these, at le ngth, put on rational forms, 
and become intellectual ideas. Thus, we are instructed by the 
world, by means of the senses, the ministers of the life of the body, 
and are led from the darkness of ignorance, more or less, into the 
light of knowledge. There is in the cerebrum an eminent sensorium, 
and intimate recesses therein, whither these sensual rays of the body 
ascend, and where the y cannot mount any further ; there the soul 
resides, clad in the noblest garment of organization, and sits to meet 
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the ideas emerging thither, and receives them as guests. This high 
and noble place is the innermost sensorium, and it is the boundary 
at which the ascent of the life of the body ceases, and the boundary 
from which that of the soul, considered as a spiritual essence, begins. 
Here, especially, the soul infuses her power, and communicates the 
faculty whereby images become ideas, may be convoluted and dis- 
tributed into rational forms or analyses, and may put on a certain 
spiritual attire: that is to say, whereby we are empowered to think 
above and below ourselves, from objects of the understanding, to 
conclude from thoughts, to judge from conclusions, to choose from 
judgments, and thus to will and determine. Besides giving power 
and faculty, the soul gives us to distinguish. and, as it were, inti- 
mately to feel, whether the forms of images, and, in fine, whether 
the forms of ideas are in agreement or dissonance with the order in 
which she herself is; if the former, she receives them with some- 
thing of love ; if the latter, with aversion.” 


Thus, it will be perceived, that the system of Sweden- 
berg is strictly conservative, not denying, in fact, with 
Hume, the existence of cause and effect, nor maintaining, 
with Berkley, that the outward universe is nothing, and that 
the inward sensations are every thing; not agreeing with 
the materialists, that the soul is the result of material or- 
ganization ; nor with the pure spiritualist, that it is some- 
thing formless, objectless, and, of course, aimless and inex- 
plicable ; but taking a safe position, and maintaining it 
securely, somewhere midway between the transcendental 
and the sensuous theories. 

We quote the following remarks from Mr. Wilkinson’s 
admirable “Introduction to the Animal Kingdom.” They 
indicate the degree of progress made in anatomical science 
at the time Swedenborg commenced his inquiries into the 
animal economy; the amount of his indebtedness to the 


labors of his predecessors in the same department; the 
points from which he started in prosecuting his own in- 
vestigations, their particular direction, and his method of 
pursuing them : 


“Swedenborg’s analysis is professedly supported upon the foun- 
dation of the old anatomists, who flourished in the Augustan age of 
the science. At his time nearly all the great and certain facts of 
anatomy were already known; such, for example, as the circulation 
of the blood, and the existence of the lymphatics and the lacteals, 
Anatomy, too, had long been cultivated distinctly in the human sub- 
ject, and was to a great extent purified of the errors that crept into 
it at first from the habit of dissecting the lower animals. Many of 
the old anatomists were men of philosophic spirit, who proposed to 
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themselves the problem of the universe, and solved it in their own 
way, or tried to solve it. They were the first observers of nature’s 
speaking marvels in the organic sphere, and described them with 
feelings of delight, which showed that they were receptive of in- 
struction from the great fonntain of truth. They worked at once 
with the mind and the senses in the field of observation. There 
was @ certain superior manner and artistic form in their treatises, 
They believed instinctively in the doctrine of use. They expected 
nature to be wonderful, and supposed therefore that the human bo- 
dy involved much which it required the distinct exercise of the mind 
to diseover. Hence their belief in the existence of the anima! spirits; 
a bé@lief which they based upon common sense, or what amounts to 
the same thing, upon the general experience of effects; at the same 
time that they recognized its object as beyond sensual experience, 
and not to be confirmed directly by sight. They used the micro- 
scope to assist and fortify the eye, and not to substitute it, or dissi- 
pate its objective sphere. Even the greatest among them. who ad- 
dicted himself to the bare study of structure and the making of 
illustrative preparations, expressed a noble hope that others would 
complete his labors, by making as distinct a study of uses. 

“ But the picture is not without its darkerside. Although they had 
strong instincts and vivid glimpses of truth, yet when they attempted 
to carry their perceptions out, they degenerated into mere hyphthe- 
ses, and systems of hypotheses. liey did not ascend high enough 
before they again descended, nor did they explore nature by an in- 
tegral method; and hence they had no means of pursuing analogies 
without destroying the everlasting distinction of things. They stup- 
ped in that midway where scepticism easily overtook them, and 
where, when that enemy of the human intellect had once penetrated, 
there was no posibility of maintaining themselves, but the fall to the 
sensual sphere was inevitable. The reason of this was, that they 
had not conceived the laws uf order, and therefore could not claim 
the support which nature gives to all her truths. Nay, it was so 
impossible that they should proceed further without the tincture of 
a universal method, that their minds came toa stand-still ; the truths 
already elicited were rendered unsatisfactory, and mere progress 
demanded their fall. They fell therefore, and a race which knows 
them not is dwelling now in tent and hut among their mighty ruins. 

“At the very crisis of their fate, Swedenborg took the field for the 
end that has been already mentioned, and at once declared, that un- 
less matters were carried higher, experimental knowledge itself 
would perish, and the arts and sciences be carried to the tomb, ad- 
ding that he was much mistaken if the world’s destinies were not 
tending thitherward. The task that he undertook was, to build the 
heaps of experience into a palace in which the human mind might 
dwell, and enjoy security from without, and spiritual prosperity from 
within. He brought to that task requisites, both external and inter- 
nal, of an extraordinary kind. He was a naturalized subject in all 
the kingdoms of human thought, and yet was born at the same 
time to another order and a better country. To the various classes 
of schoolmen he appears never to have attached himself, except for 
different purposes from theirs. He pursued mathematics for a dis- 
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tinctly extraneous end. As a student of physiology, he belonged to 
no clique or school, and had no class-prejudices to encounter. In 
theology he was almost as free mentally, as though not a single 
commentator had written, or system been formed, but as though his 
hands were the first in which the Word of God was placed in its 
virgin purity, Add to this thathe by no means disregarded the 
works of others, but was learned in all useful learning. He had a 
sound practical education, and was employed daily in the actual 
business of life for a seriesof years. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with mechanics, chemistry, mathematics, astronomy, and the other 
sciences as known in his time, and had elicited universal truths in 
the sphere of each. From the beginning he perceived that there 
was an order in nature. This enabled him to pursue his own studies 
with a view to order. He ascended from the theory of earthy sub- 
stances to the theory of the atunospheres, and from both to the theo- 
ry of cosmogony, and came gradually to man as the crowning object 
of nature. He bronght the order of the macrocosm to illustrate the 
order of the microcosm. His dominant end, which he never lost 
sight of for a moment, was spiritual and mora!, which preserved his 
mind alive ina long course of physical studies, and empowered him 
to see life and substance in the otherwise dead machinery of the cre- 
ation. He wasa man of uncommon humbleness, and never once 
looked back, to gratily self-complacency, upon past achievements, 
but travelled onward and still onward,‘ without fatigue and without 
repose,’ to a home in the fruition of the infinite and eternal. Such 
was the competitor who now entered the arena of what had, till this 
time, been exclusively medical science; truly a man of whom it is 
not too much to say, that he possessed the kindliest, broadest, high- 
est, most theoretical and most practical genius that it has yet pleased 
God to bestow on the weary ages of civilization. 

“Swedenborg perceived that the permanence of nature depends 
upon the excellence of its order; that all creation exists and subsists 
as one thing from God; the divine love is its end; divine wisdom, its 
cause; and divine order, in the theatre of use, the simultaneous or 
ultimate form of that wisdom and love. He also perceived, that the 
permanence of any human system, whether a philosophy or a society, 
depends upon the coincidence between its order and the order of 
creation ; and that when this coincidence exists, the perceptions of 
reason have a fixed place and habitation on the earth, from which it 
will be impossible to dislodge them by anything short of a crum- 
bling down of all the faculties, both rational and sensual; a result 
which, if the human heart be improving, the belief in a God forbids 
us to anticipate. But Swedenborg did not rest, as the philosophers 
do, in a mere algebraical perception of the truth, or in recognizing 
a want without supplying it; but like a good and faithful servant he 
actually expounded a system of principles at one with nature herself, 
and which will attest their order and their real Author by standing 
for ages of ages.” 


It would extend this article too far, to unfold particularly 
the doctrines inculcated by Swedenborg, and employed by 
him in unravelling the mysterious web of the animal eco- 
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nomy. The following brief extract from the translator's 
preface, conveys some notion of them: 


“The doctrines made use of by Swedenborg in the ‘ Animal 
Kingdom.’ are the Doctrines of Forms, of Order and Degrees, of 
Series and Society, of influx, of Correspondence and Representa- 
tions, and of Modification. These doctrines themselves are truths 
arrived at by ana ysis, proceeding on the basis of general experience; 
in short, they are so many formulas resulting from the evolution of 
the sciences. They are perpetually illustrated and elucidated 
throughout the ‘Animal Kingdom,’ but never stated by Swedenborg 
in the form of pure science, perhaps because it would have been 
contrary to the analytic method to have so stated them, before the 
reader had been carried up through the legitimate stages, begin- 
ning from experience, or the lowest sphere. Each effect is put 
through all these doctrines, in order that it may disclose the causes 
that enter it in succession, that it may refer itself to its roots and be 
raised to its powers, and be seen in connection, contiguity, continuity, 
and analogy with all other things in the same universe. They may 
be compared to so many special organs, which analyse things, appa- 
rently homogeneous, into a number of distinct constituent principles, 
and distribute each for use as the whole requires. To deny any of 
these doctrines, or to give them up in the presence of facts that do 
not range upon them at first sight, is to nullify the human mind as 
the interpreter of nature.” 


Having thus developed the general doctrines of our au- 
thor, and his modes of investigation, we proceed to exhibit 
the views he entertained on some particular topics. His 
whole system may be gathered, in brief, from the well ar- 
ranged “Index of Subjects,” at the close of the “ Animal 
Kingdom,” and which may be advantageously studied be- 
fore resorting to the body of the work. We select, from 
this source, a few titles, leaving out only the references to 
pages, and such other matters as are not necessary to be 
inserted with a view to a full understanding of the sub- 
ject matters. 

Action.—“ A single action is made up of an infinite number ol 
forms. There is a connection and everlasting chain between sensa- 
tions and actions. The reaction of parts corresponds exactly to the 
action, this being the source of the natural equilibrium. Action ari- 
ses from circulation, in conjunction with respiration: for circulation 
gives and renews potency, and respiration infuses force; whence 
action. 

“ ArrecTions only are innate, not ideas. Ali the affections are 
given to serve as the fuel and heat of bodily life. The affections of 
the animal mind are divisible into inferior, superior and proper. 
The affections flowing from the body, immediately seize upon the 
blood ; those flowing from the animal mind, the spirit of the blood; 
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those flowing from the rational mind, the very soul of the blood and 
spirits. . : 

“Bopy. By the body is meant all that lives from the blood, and 
consists of the lowest, or angular and circular forms. The animal 
body is the temple of all the sciences, both physical and philosophi- 
eal. In it we learn the things that are intermediate in the sciences. 
There can be no intelligence in the body, except as intelligence in 
the soul. There is the same state, order, and form of government in 
the body, as in a kingdom, It consists of forms within forms, and 
series within series. The two halves of the body, in general and in 
particular, are not symmetrical. The adaptations of the animal 
body are the lowest proofs of God’s omnipotence ; for he has filled 
the vilest insect with similar miracles. Two principles bear sway in 
the body, viz: nature and the will. The body is not subject to the 
order and laws of the universe, but derives its form and determina- 
tions from its own principles. {[n every point of the body, there is 
what circulates, what breathes, and what acts. We may draw con- 
clusions from the animal body respecting the forms of human socie- 
ties. Whatever is in the body is extraneous to the cerebrum. 

“Brain. The animations of the brain are coincident with the 
respirations of the lungs. They constitute the inmost life of the 
body. The brain is a chemical organ. The firstling blood of the 
heart is supplied to it. The motion yf the brain is synchronous with 
the heart before birth, and with the lungs after birth. The anima- 
tion of the brain is a natural necessity, to provide the body with ner- 
yous juice. Before birth, all the blood passes through the brain, as 
afterwards through the lungs. 

“Cause. Every cause is an efficient relatively to things below it, 
and an effect relatively to those above it. In proceeding to an end, 
nature makes use of an entire causal series of subordinations: and 
multiplies the causes in proportion to the importance of the end. 
Causes always flow into their effect, not by a single mediation or 
subordination, but by several. ‘The modes of subordination of causes 
are various ; and something of their nature may be seen by exam- 
ining the effect, if the signs of the causative agents be given. An 
efficient cause necessarily involves an active principle. Whatever 
belongs to the class of causes must be formed organically. Causes 
are divisible into innermost, middle, and outermost. The innermost 
causes act most individually ; the outermostact on all the parts gene- 
rally, and thus represent fhe common bond of singulars. The vari- 
yas influx of causes varies the quality of effects. Every cause and 
effect involves a use. It is our business to resolve every eflect into 
its causes. 

“Centre. Every thing is a kind of centre. In the stomach, the 
centre of motion is the centre of gravity. There are centres of 
forces, both universal and singular, general and particular. The 
body consists of mere centres of gravity, which, by the combination, 
form diameters and circumferences. The mouth is the moveable 
centre of the face: the root of the nose the immovable centre. The 
body is at once a perpetual centre and a perpetual circumference. 
The general centre of the body is at the spot where the esophagus 
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meets the diaphragm. There are as many centres as points, and ag 
many equilibria as centres. 

“Errects derive every thing from their causes, and these, from 
their principles. What is natural and what voluntary in the body 
may perhaps be concluded from the nerves, but more surely and 
plainly from eflects. All ultimate effects are brought about by mere 
successive mediations. In order to unféld the skin we must have re. 
course to effects, these being more strongly and easily visible thap 
tissues us examined by the eye. An effect is the complex and sum 
of aJl its antecedents. 

“ Enps are all in all means and effects. Identity of end conjoins 
parts. The last things so conspire with first, that the end of the 
cause is apparent from the effect. The organic form resembles the 
end inscribed on it. The body is a mechanism of effects, which are 
all represented in the soul asends. The last effect or use is the first 
in the cause; or is the end; and thus completes the circle of uses, 
In the animal kingdom every end is at the same time a beginning. 
We live more periectly the more we respect ends, and more sublime- 
ly, the higher the ends. Ends, like causes, describe progressively an 
entire revolution and circle. The ultimate end of Providence in hv- 
man life, is the constitution of a spirituai heaven, a kingdom of God, 
a holy society, in which the end of creation is regarded by God, and 
by which God is regarded as the end of ends. 

“Form. Every particle has its own form and figure. The least 
forms are the ante-types of the larger. Whenever an action is in- 
tended, a corresponding motion is induced, and a form corresponding 
to the motion generated ; thus the form of substances coincides with 
the form of the active forces; and of the motion producing the ac- 
tion. Form ascends from lowest to highest, in order and by degrees. 
The degrees of forms are the angular, circular, spiral, vortical, ce- 
lestial, and spiritual. The large, compound and visible forms in the 
body, exist and subsist, from smaller, simpler and invisible forms, 
which act like the larger, but more perfectly and universally. What- 
ever is manifested in compound and ultimate, arises from simple and 
primal forms. The higher forms assume relations like those of the 
great sphere of nature. The simple circle is not the most perfect of 
forms. Our innermost forms are nourished by terrestrial, our outer- 
most, by celestial tood. 

“ ImaGINATION is referrable to the first internal sense which comes 
next to ocular vision. It cannot reduce the materials in the memory 
to any order but that which affects the external senses and the infe- 
rior mind of the body. [tis the activity of the memory. In respect 
to sensation, it is neariy at one with occular sight. It is distinet 
from both sight and thought. It exists in brutes devoid of reason, 
but thought is properly human. 

“Inre_ticence. There are three causes that lead to intelligence; 
experience is the first or ministering cause ; the sciences are the se- 
cond or mediate cause ; the faculty of thinking distinctly is the third 
or efficient cause. These three causes will not conduct to intelli- 
gence of real truths, unless we extinguish the impure fires of the 
body, and our own delusive lights. 

“Leasts. The stomach consists of lesser and least stomachs, ex- 
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ercising more perfect and universal offices than the great stomach 
itself. The universe is only the eum of infinite similar leasts. When 
the vessels are in their leasts, they perform their play with the most 
perfect distinctness. Theleast glands of the body are the principles 
of all operations ; and also the ends, and therefore resemble centres. 
The lungs derive their nature from their centres, or leasts. The 
least vessels in the lungs govern the large. Every thing in the visi- 
ble world has its determinate maximum and minimum, and proceeds 
from its maximum to its minimum, and vice versa. The viscera 
educe from their leasts their power of operating. The greatest is 
repre sented in the least, and vice versa. The least fibres engender 
each papilia of the skin, are what give its essence and potency as a 
compound. 

sam in its essential form, is not predicable of the body and the 
blood, but only of the soul and the spirit. Did we not live our life in 
single parts, conseque nly in the single individualities of the blood, 
we could not possibly live in the whole, or general congeries of the 
parts. We are only instruments or organs of one life, from which 
one instrument il cause flows into another. There are three common 
fountains of life, the brain. the lungs, and the heart. 

“Motion. Inall parts of the body, there are particular, special and 
general motions. In every member, intended for motion, there is, 
throughout, a relation of circumference, axis and centre. In the kid- 
neys the confluence of infinite little motions produces a single and 
general motion. The division of viscera into lobes is an evident 
siun of motion. The motions of the body are natural, voluntary and 
mixed. There are three general sources of motion, viz: the anima- 
tion of the brain, the systole and diastole of the heart, and the re spi- 
ration of the lungs. ‘The motions of the heart and arteries only give 
existence and life in potency; those of the brain and'lungs give life 
in action. Motion and connection of parts are exact correlatives. 
The determination of substances involves a corresponding determi- 
nation of accidents and motions. In reality, the only universal mo- 
tions are those of the brain and heart. 

“Nature persists constantly in her measures and degrees. Na- 
ture and the will have their separate departments. Nature develops 
all the resources of art and science, from their innermost grounds 
= principles. She advances iv rogressively in all her operations. 

> never takes the most trifling step, except in orde r, according to 
laws, and for an end., Every } artic le has an order of itsown. In 
the animal kingdom the empire is divided between nature and intel- 
lect. Nature is almost universally occupied in preparing series of 
menstrua, more and more universal, to prolong the life of the body. 
Nature continually reduces her universe to a kind of chaos, that she 
may select all things therefrom, and distribute them in their places 
In the animal kingdom, the word nature signifies all that principle 
which acts in the cause. Nature makes use of various means to 
recal detached parts to their general. She is mistress of all arts 
and sciences, and the principle of ; nds and faculties. There is 
perpetual contention between nature and the will. Nature’s perfec- 
ulon consists in influe ne ing and ir epiring € VE ry partic ular with a com- 
Mon spirit, and making one thing s: the necessities of many. 
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Whatever proceeds in consecutive order from prior to posterior, 
flows according to nature’s stream ; but what aa from posterior 
to prior, too often goes contrary to nature. All activity, re sulting 
from the will, tends to disturb the natural position and connection of 
parts, and nature is obliged ultimately to take reins from the will, 
and restore them. The will acts from without to within, but nature 
from within to without. The force of nature decreases as that of 
the will increases, and vice versa. Nature is perpetual in her mea- 
sures, proportions and rules, and her government lies in equilibrium 
and equation. That which is accounted preternatural in natural life, 
may be natural in the preternatural life that we live at this day, 
=— and the'will flow wonderfully into each other as it were in 
pyr 

ye anatomy of one organ is not sufficient to indicate 
its nature; we must have the nature of each organ also from all that 
are connected with it and that succeed it. The anatomy of the 
whole body indicates the nature of each organ. All the organs are 
composed of least organs, similar to themselves. Each organ of 
the body has its appointed limits. Each derives its organization 
and power of action from the very nature of its office. Every organ, 
viscus, and member is so formed, as to assume and undergo infinite 
chi unges of state, and yet to subsist and remain constantly in integrity 
wil re spec L to its essence. . he more numerous the states into 
which any organ can change, and the greater the subordination 
wherewith the general states correspond to the individual, the more 
perfect such organ is. 

“RationaL Minp.—It produces nothing by its will but what it 
has imbibed by way of the senses. Its operations may not unfitly 
be compared with those of algebra. Every rational object has its 
own soul. The rational mind is in its very nature philosophical, 
and the fountain of philosophy. It is the uniting medium between 
the worldly and the heavenly, the corporeal and the spiritual. It 
constitutes our proper humanity. It is divided into two powers,a 
passive and an active 

Respiration is the essential outermost life of the body. All the 
functions peculiar to the body commence and cease with the respira- 
tion. Respiration opens the scene of bodily life, and, in a certain 
image, represents the higher life. Inspiration is brought about by 
the force of the incumbent air, assisted by the contraction of the 
respiratory muscles. Expiration is brought about by a_ general 
contractile effort on the part of the internal constituents of the lungs, 
assisted by the return of the ribs, and the natural compression of 
the thorax. In ordinary respiration, inspiration alone belongs to the 
will, and expiration to nature. In extraordinary respiration, the 
will sometimes governs expiration. Respiration calls forth the inti- 
mate lives of the determinations into actions, or into their ultimate 
lives. Respiration is three-fold—natural, voluntary and mixed. The 
different qualities of the respiration are so many general diagnostic 
marks of the ailments of the body and animal mind. Every part of 
the body respires. 

‘Scrences.—The empirical sciences supply materials and instro- 
ments; the theoretical, laws and rules. All the sciences derive their 
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elements from physical nature and the »world. The sciences con- 


centrate ideas, and submit them to terms, and hence give a clear 
representation of compound ideas. There is a connection of all the 
sciences, and a concentration into one, the universal of all. All the 
sciences are sv many signs of the deceptions and fallacies of our 
senses. 

“ Sense makes instantaneous common cause with motion. The 
five senses are opened at birth, when the inversion of life takes place, 
and convey the forms of the world inwards to the soul. Each sense 
submits its gilts toa kind of vision analogous to ocular vision, and 
carries them into the memory. The experience of no man’s senses 
is sufficient for the exploration of causes; but the world’s general 
experience is required, for we must be instructed by all things of 
one thing, if we are to know that one thing thoreughly. Sensation 
exists nowhere essentially but in the soul. Certain sensations go 
first into the memory; certain others go immediately towards the 
innermost sphere ; the latter are analogous to the hepatic and bron- 
chial arteries. Each sensation is a compound of simple? sensations. 

“Series.—Every series comprehends an idea of its universe. 
Every thing is a series, and in aseries. Digestion is performed in 
aseries. Every series has its maximum and minimum. The pas- 
sage, by a continous series, from compounds to their simples, is called 
successive progression. From a continual series .of differences, a 
compound results that is thoroughly adapted to nature’s end. No 
series can be complete or eflective without involving at least a time. 
There are both successive and simultaneous series, but the latter 
always arise from the former. One thing generates and sustains 
another in a continua! series. 

“Sout.—The soul is the sphere of truths. It is in vain to seek 
for the soul anywhere but in her own kingdom, the body. She is 
represented in the body as in a mirror. It is impossible to leap im- 
mediately from the body to the soul; and hence the passage between 
the two must be effected by certain doctrines. All things of the 
body contain the soul, because they represent its series of ends. As 
we approach the soul we recede from the body. All parts and forms 
have both a soul and a body. The soul’s single object, while it lives 
in the body, is to preserve all the powers of the body in their primi- 
tive integrity, or to make them subsist as they at first existed. The 
form of the ideas that constitute the nature of the soul, is exactly 
represented in the organism of the body. Whatever we predicate 
of nature, we mean to predicate of the soul. It is the architect of 
the body. The soul was the only principle of all motions during 
embryonic life. It regards only ends and uses. The body cannot 
unite itself to the soul. but the soul unites itself to the body. At 
death, the soul betakes itself’ completely to its own higher sphere. 
It perceives all mutations in the body that are imperceptible to the 
general sensorium. It is the only essence by which we live, and is 
absolutely distinct from the intellectual mind. It judges of pleasure 
by utility; but the senses, of utility by pleasure. 

“Spuere.—Relations and determinations arise from spheres of 
circumgyration. There are three spheres in the living body, a 
sphere of effects, a sphere of causes, and a sphere of principles. 

39” 
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The soul administers the supreme sphere, and governs the state of 
principles ; the spirit, the interior sphere, and governs the states of 
eauses ; and the blood, or body, the lowest sphere, and governs the 
states of effects. There is perpet 
with each other. The sphere of the body, or lowest sphere, 
ts on terrestrial aliments ; the supreme sphere, on ethereal or 

stial food; the middle sp! ere, on both. 
‘Sursrance.—Substances are the subiects of allaccidents. For- 
motions, operations and actions cannot be explored, excepting 
1@h the organic nexus of substances. Wherever there is a 


ual battle and collision of these 


modification, there is a substance also. All causes flow ac cording 
to the nexus of substances. 

Truta is the source of wisdo Every truth is a combination 

in infinity of other truths... The more numerous the truths that 
go to form one truth, the brighter is its light. A truth is never 
opens 1 without an infinity of others being opened also. Truth In 
man is according to his order and state; hence the truths in the ra- 
tional mind Uo not deserve to be called truths, but principles. The 
power of perceiving truths, a priort, belongs to God and spiritual 
beings, but not to man. In proportion as we asce nd to truths, by the 
proper means, truths descend to us. Purity of mind and respect of 
universal ends are necessary for the discovery of truth. Even the 
truths legitimately explored by inalysis are only appearances of 
truth. The soul is the sphere of truths. 

Unrrres.—All things are related to their unities. Any series may 
be assumed asa unity. Every form or series has its proper unities, 
All accidents, modes, &c.. have their unities. Unities are noble, in 
proportion to the priority and height of their origin and extraction. 
Unities are not to be understood as indivisible, but as those things 
which are the least in each series, and enter its form as its essential 
parts, and which are proper to it, and would not suit any other series 
or form if they were applied to it. Different kinds of unities may 


exist in one viscus. It is impossible to arrive at a knowledge of the 


use of the viscera, unless, at the same time, of their unities. Unities 
are predicated of the greatest things as well as the least. The uni- 
ties of human society are men, thus entire bodies; the unities of the 
muscular system are entire muscles. Unities generally ascend to 
the third series of composition, but sometimes rise no hicher than 
the second, sometimes as high as the fourth. Compositions are ho- 
mogeneous with their unities. Effects and operations go no higher 
than to unities, from them. Unities are centres, wherever in 
their viseu raresituated. The fibres with the vessels infuse into 
the unities of ore; t r posse and esse, or potency and essence. 
‘Universact.—Every unsversal derives its nature from singulars. 
A universal is that which exists and acts universally in the whole, 
and in all parts of the whole. 1 the human microcosm, the soul is 
such a universal. Every whole has its proper superior universal, 
inferior universal, and ul te universal. The universal gives the 
ie common bond defines and bounds it 


— 
In proportion as essences are pure, they are universal and abundant. 
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essence and determines it; 
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I'here are three universal essences that govern the body, viz: the 
eoul, the animal spirit, and the blood 
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“Use must be the first object of inquiry, al ngs are formed 
according to use. The use, as the end, first of all manifests itself, 
since it is continually present and involved in the series of progres- 
sion. Use determines the harn ony of varieties. A superior uni- 
versal use is always ultimate ly respected. All parts are organized 
for use and by use. The u determi and unfolds the reason of 
the structure ; but the structurs part from the use, does not give a 
reason for itself, save as interpretable by e3 ining numerous eflects 
and causes in series. The series and circle of causes involve a cor- 
responding series and circle of uses. There isa simil r progressiol 
of uses as of effects. Every point in creation flows from a use, and 


tends to a use. If the use of a viscus be unknown, its etructure 


must be opened, and the use nterpreted efrom. If the use be 


known, we must then inquire o tl bordination existing in the 
All things should be examined, not only with a view to their 
tion and connection, but also 1n P ertic ilar uses. We are 
inquire how use brings fort si the is a Gbain of all 
igs. Such is the progressio1 ffects return, by ar 
incomprehensible ayre, to their 1 na. Tere it not for the animal! 
m nothing that the terraqi duces could be said 
to minister a use. The cuticle i lified in exact correspondence 
touse. In unfolding uses, we must take account of contents as well 
as continents. Ther ire as many mirrors o! uses, or of progr SS10T 
m the first end to the last, as the il organs and viscera, and 
ris thereof. 
“Variety.—No society amo bsolute peers or equals ; 
there must be perpetual diversit "met s. Unity supposes va 
iety, and perishes in equality. thing 1 to another, with 


becoming variety, remarkably exalts the li nsation. The sen 
soria are fashioned for inite ieties 
7 WILL.- The will ac . >the most part. from the decrees of the 
senses, the blood or the bo ly. Kg will. alone.isours. The quality 
of an individual, when predicated of himeell, is really predicated of his 
will. All the voluntary motio ions differ from natural 
tion. If the will alone ruled, all t ; would perish in less thar 


amoment. The will is free.” 


We close our remarks on the imal Kingdom” with 
the following extract from an article, published, at London 
onthe appearance of that work, in medical periodical 
entitled the “ Kore / 

“This is the most remarkable theory of the human body that has 
r fallen into our nda: a E nuel Swedenborg, too 
What has the world been doing for t past century, to let this great 

ystem slumber on the shelf anc naiter a h ost of little 
bottles of hypothese s which were never framed to live for more 
ashort part of asingle season? It is clear that it yet ‘knows no 

of its greatest men.’ The fact is, it has been making money, or try 


ing to make it, and grubbing afier worthless reputation, until it has 


st its eyesight for the stars of heaven and the sun that is shining 


above it 
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“ Emanuel Swedenborg’s doctrine is altogether the widest thing 
of the kind which medical literature affords, and cast into an artistj- 
cal shape of consummate beauty. Under the rich drapery of orna- 
ment which diversifies his pages, there runs a framework of the 
truest reasoning. The book is a perfect mine of principles, far ex- 
ceeding in intellectual wealth, and surpassing in elevation, the finest 
efforts of Lord Bacon’s genius. It treats of the loftiest subjects 
without abstruseness, being all ultimately referable to the common 
sense of mankind. Unlike the German trancendentalists, this gifted 
Swede fulfils both the requisites of the true philosopher ; he is one 
‘to whom the lowest things ascend, and the highest descend, who is 
the equal and kindly brother of all There is no trifling about him, 
but he sets forth his opinions, irrespective of controversy, witha 
plainness of affirmation which cannot be mistaken ; and insuch close 
and direct terms, that to give a full idea of his system in other words 
would require that we lesser men slrould write larger volumes than 
his own, 

“ We opened this book with surprise, a surprise grounded upon 
the name and fame of the author, and’ upon th®’daring affirmative 
stand which he takes in limine ; we close it with» deep-laid wonder, 
and with an anxious wish that it may not appr < vain to a profes. 
sion which may gain so much, both morally, intetiecivally, and scientif- 
cally, from the priceless truths contained in its pages.” 


On the other works of Swedenborg, the titles of which 
ire placed at the head of this article, his “ Principia,” 
‘Chemistry” and “Theory of the Infinite”’-—our limits 
will not permit us to dwell at much Jength; but some ac- 
count of them is indispensable to a full understanding of 
his philosophy. 'The “ Principia” is the first portion of his 
great work, or rather works, entitled “ Opera Philosophiea 
et Mineralia,” upon which, as we have seen, he expended 
ten years of hard labor in the preparation. It is a work of 
a purely scientific character, treating of the most abstruse 
subjects, illustrated by diagrams, and enforced by mathe- 
matical demonstrations. It lies wholly within the province 
of geometry, and is justly regarded by scholars, not only as 
a very rare and curious work, but one of a high order of 
merit. It consists of three parts, of which we have only 
two, constituting the first volume, before us. Swedenborg’s 
views of a true philosophy, and of the mode of attaining 
it, may be gathered from what follows: 

Nature pursues a simple course. She is coverned, 
throughout the whole physical universe, by mechanical 
laws. All her mysteries are to be solved by geometry, and 
geometry alone. The empire of geometry extends over 
the whole mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and over the 
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animal, in respect to its anatomical, vegetative and organic 
relations. ‘lhe motions by which the soul operates on the 
organs of the body, are not reducible to mechanical laws. 
Pure intellect, whether finite or infinite, lies wholly with- 
out, above and beyond the sphere of geometry. The soul 
may be, and must be substantially organized, in order to 
exist at all, but it is not the result of material organization. 
The theory of the materialists is false. ' 
Geometry, as far as the physical universe is concerned, 
lies at the foundation of all true philosophy. Nothing can 
be explained,—nothing can be rendered certain in science, 
without it. Geometry does not rest on hypothesis. It 
cannot start from a theory, but it leads to theories,—the only 
true theories which philosophy can recognize. Geometry, 
in the first instence and chiefly, rests on experience as the 
foundation of I science, and experience has a very wide 
extent, incluc the knowledge of every thing in the world 
of nature, which ‘is capable of being received through the 
medium of the senses,—-in a word, the knowledge of all 
phenomena. No one individual, by his own penetration 
and his own unaided efforts, and no one age, however en- 
lightened by the labors of its scholars, can be expected to 
attain this vast amount of experimental knowledge of the 
laws of nature. ‘The researches of former ages,—the sci- 
ences, carried to a certain point of perfection by the labors 
of previous inquirers, constitute the great store-house of ex- 
perience, from which succeeding laborers in the cause of 
science are to draw their materials, and from which they 
are to start in making further discoveries. A superficial 
acquaintance with the laws of nature, is worse than a total 
ignorance of them. It has filled the world with false hy- 
potheses. A true philosopher, who aims at progress, will 
take no new step in the yet untravelled field of intellect, 
until he has thoroughly mastered all the sciences. It is 
necessary that “he should be informed by all things of one 
thing, in order to know that one thing perfectly.” He must 
take his stand on the platform of nature, regarded as a 
whole, if he would turn his eyes in any new direction, and 
hope to have his vision rewarded by rare and novel views 
in the great world of science. ‘This is the course which 
Swedenborg himself pursued, more steadily perhaps than 
any philosopher of ancient or modern times, and it is to 
such a direction of his profound studies, prosecuted with 
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such noble aims, that we are to attribute his wonderful 
attainments and discoveries in almost every branch of 
learning. 

But, although our author regarded a complete acquain- 
tance with the sciences indispensable to a knowledge of 
nature and to progress in her mysteries, yet he was disposed 
to confine his attention to the most important phenomena, 
bearing directly and proximately on the subject of inquiry, 
leaving out of view those collateral matters that diverge 
obliquely or too remotely from the established order of 
things. The mind becomes confused by a multiplicity of 
particulars. ‘Time is wasted in pursuing them, and great 
results may be arrived at, with sufficient certainty, by limit- 
ing the sphere of observation to such phenomena, and to 
such only, as are of a leading and controlling character, 
and essential to any one series of truths. 

Philosophy is assisted not only by geometry and experi- 
ence, but by reason, or rather the faculty of reasoning, 
which is acquired by cultivation, and which some men 
never’ possess, owing to a defective organization. or to 
neglect of the proper education of their faculties. EExperi- 
ence stores the mind with facts, but without the faculty of 
thinking distinctly and reasoning closely, without the abil- 
ity to compare our experiments,—to digest them analytical- 
ly,—to reduce them to laws, rules and analogies, we can 
never expect to arrive at remote principles, or to reason @ 
priori, from causes, which is the peculiar province of the 
philosopher. 

Swedenborg commences the preface to his “ Principia,” 
by explaining his terminology ; for, in unfolding a new the- 
ory, he employs new terms to express his meaning, or uses 
old terms in new senses. He starts with the proposition, 
that all things originate from what is simple and uncom- 
pounded,—from one primitive cause, which is derived in- 
to the various things that are caused or brought into being, 
and that no second cause exists, but what has flowed, by 
regular descent, from its first parent cause or simple. ‘This 
cause is latent in the first simple. In the first ens derived 
from it, or into the first finite, there must be derived a simi- 
lar cause,—indeed an active and efficient cause, before any 
thing can be produced in a series. Hence, there must be 
aneactive and a passive, and, as a product from both, a 
compound or an elementary, without which there would be 
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no new efficient, no effects, no phenomena, no worlds 
With this view of the subject, then, he endeavors to prove, 
that “in the finite, which is the first in derivation from th 

simple, is contained each principle, both passive and active, 
from which, by the accession of a contingent or physica! 
cause, arose the composite or elementary ; and that in every 
derivative, whether a finite, an active or an elementary. 
there always co-exists a similar cause, and consequently ‘a 
similar faculty of producing an effect, namely, from the one 
into the other; so that from well known principles of m« 

chanism, under the guidance of geometry and the faculty 
of reasoning analytically, we may, from an effect visible 
and posterior, safely draw our conclusions, not only with 
regard to effects invisible and prior, but with regard to the 
very entities which are active and passive.” 

Swedenborg maintains further, that “in a simple, ther 
is an internal state tending to a spiral motion, and conse 
quently that in it there is a like conatus or endeavor to 
produce it. ‘T’hat in the first finite, thence resulting, ther 
is a spiral motion of the parts. ‘The same obtains in the 
three elementary finites. From this cause, there arises, in 
every finite, a progressive motion of the parts, an axillary 
motion of the whole, and, provided there be no obstacle, a 
local motion of the whole. That if there be a local mo. 
tion. there arises thence an active, similar to the agent pro- 
ducing it, and ditiering only in degree and dimension.” 
Hence he admits of “entities only of a three-fold degree. 
viz: finites, actives, and those which are compounded of 
the two, viz: composites or elementaries.” 

The first part of the Principia is devoted to a philosophi- 
eal discussion of the first simple or natural point; the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth finites, and the pure materia] 
finite or water; the active of the point; the actives of 
the first, second, third, fourth and fifth finites, including 
fire: the first or most universal element; the second o; 
magnetic elemeut; the third element, or ether; the fourth 
element, or air; the fifth product similar to the elements, or 
aqueous vapor. A chapter is added on the existence of the 
sun and the formation of the solar vurtex. 

The second part of this work, is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the causes of the magnetic forces, and contains the 
first theory of the magnet,—as we before intimated,—ever 
submitted to the learned world. 
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The third part compares the starry heaven with the 
magnetic sphere; discusses the diversity of worlds; the 
universal chaos of the sun and planets; the separation 
of its substance into planets and satellites; the vortex sur- 
rounding the earth; the progression of the earth from 
the sun to the circle of its orbit ; the paradisiacal state of the 
earth and the first man. 

Swedenborg’s Chemistry, entitled “Specimens of a Work 
on the Principles of Natural Philosophy, comprising New 
Attempts to explain the Phenomena of Chemistry and Phy- 
sics by Geometry,” was first published, in Latin, at Amster- 
dam, in 1721. It forms a portion only of a work existing 
in manuscript in Sweden, but which has not yet been pub- 
lished. 'The treatise before us, begins at part VIII, and is 
continued to part XIV.; after which, a short appendix on 
colors intervenes, and part X XV. closes the work. Ap- 
pended to it, is a short disquisition on Iron and Fire; a 
Treatise on Longitude; a new Method of constructing 
Docks in seas where there are no tides; and a few other 
essays and miscellanies. These several treatises were 
translated and published in London, in 1847. ‘The whole 
work is illustrated by diagrams and plates, and enriched 
with an account of various experiments made by its learn- 
ed author, to test the truth of his principles. It is prefaced 
by an able dissertation on Swedenborg’s philosophy, from 
the pen of Dr. Strutt, the translator. 'The doctrines con- 
tained in the entire work, of which we have but a portion, 
are fully developed and illustrated in the “ Principia,” pub- 
lished seven years afterwards, and the two works therefore 
may properly be considered in connection with each other. 

An introduction to “the Principia,” prefixed to the second 
volume, (which has not yet reached us) furnishes a summary 
of our author’s views, contrasted with those of the scien- 
tific world. It is from the pen of the Rev. Augustus Clis- 
sold, the translator. We regret that it is not in our hands, 
for,it is said to be very able, as indeed every thing is, that 
proceeds from his pen. Dr. Strutt’s Introduction to the 
Chemistry, is itself an admirable sketch of our author's 
system, and he has succeeded in pointing out, with great 
accuracy, its distinctive traits, and placing them fairly be- 
fore the world. 

It might seem a work of supererogation,—so great have 
been the improvements in Chemistry in modern times, and 
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so many have been the works written and published on the 
subject, during the present century to go back more than 
a hundred years, to rake out, from the ruins of past systems, 
the speculations that were entertained and put forth in the 
very infane y of the science. Cui rene ? it may be asked. 
Will the present race of profound thinkers and industrious 
inquirers be benefitted by e ewer and exposing to view 
so much useless rubbish? Softly! proud sceptic. The 
age may not be so enlightened, nor thinkers now-a-days so 
profound, that they may actually be able to gather nothing 
from the labors of their predecessors. There may be many 
points of departure from former theories, but it should be 
well considered whether any departure from the good old 
path of experience, on which all the theories of our author 
were founded, will be likely materially to advance the 
cause of science. "There is nothing, we believe, that he 
wrote and published, that does not deserve to be studied, 
and which will not amply reward the scholar for the time 
expended upon its examination. 

The principles maintained in our author’s “ Chemistry” 
and “Principia,” are well worthy of revision, and of 
adoption. All of them, we imagine, are too firmly es- 
tablished, ever to be shaken. Swedenborg never laid down 
a proposition that he did not prove. He aimed to establish 
doctrines,—to arrive at great first truths in sciénce, with a 
view to the development of a theory and a system; but he 
never overlooked existing facts. He moved,—so to speak, 
in the sphere of phenomena, with a view to important con- 
clusions of a certain and indubitable character. Per- 
haps the vice of modern philosophy, particularly in the 
department of chemistry, is, the eager desire, every where 
manifested, to accumulate facts,—to multiply experiments 
without end. "The age. indeed. is rather an age of facts. 
than of well considered systems,—if we except the depart- 
ment of astronomy, in which we have doubtless made 
considerable progress. But facts and experiments alone 
will never conduct us into the region of causes, and unfold 
the laws of nature in a regular series. We want, especial- 
ly in chemistry, @ priori starting points. We have isolated 
laws and enough of them, but what we now require to 
make chemistry perfect, is doctrines, immutable truths, di- 
gested into a regular system. ‘This is a point in the pro- 
gress of the science of chemistry, which we have not 
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yet reached, or not fully reached. We are so amused with 
our experiments—so delighted with the results of our own 
ingenuity, rendered palpable and wonderful by ocular de. 
monstrations, that we have had no leisure, and little dispo. 
sition, to deduce great principles, by laborious processes of 
reasoning, from a multitude of facts, and to arrange them 
into a regular and definite order for the benefit of mankind: 
and thus, in this department of inquiry, we have not yet 
seized upon and enjoyed the higher triumphs of a true phi- 
losophy. Another error has been,—that we have not con- 
sidered sufficiently the relation which one science bears to 
another, and each science to all the sciences ; but have beep 
apt to view them rather as independent of each other, thus 
losing the light which 1s reflected by all upon eac h, and 
groping our way in the dark, with the aid of only a single 
and solitary lamp to divert our steps. Had we had the 
courage and good sense, like Swedenborg, to call in geometry 
to the aid of chemistry, or had we been willing to avail 
ourselves of the proofs he has furnished of the intimate re 
lation which it sustains not only to chemistry, but to all 
physics, we should have made much greater progress than 
we have done. 

A hundred years ago, chemistry was undoubtedly in its 
infancy. But the ancients had done something. They 
had investigated the phenomena of nature to a considera- 
ble extent, particularly of elementary nature. ‘They had 
attained to some truth and promulgated a few theories, 
Generally, their views were very crude. ‘They mistook 
the effect for the cause, and had not yet reached Sweden- 
borg’s grand idea of a first simple or natural point. They 
did not understand finite nature in its active and passive 

relations. ‘Thus air, fire and water long contended for the 
sn oe in their world of philosophy, and as one or the 
other was in the ascendant, it became, for the time being, 
the creator of the world, and was advanced to the honor af 
a divinity. But the ancients are not wholly to be des 
pised. Their views of the elements, even of earth, were 
not gross,—by no means so gross as we moderns are accus- 
tomed to imagine. Their element, earth, was not the soil 
we tread on, but a white, impalpable substance, obtained 
by chemical process, similar in appearance to the powder 
of calcined bones or the residuum of ashes. It was their 
dense element, the lowest in order; but air, fire and water, 
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if not something actually spiritual, were yet, in their view, 
the connecting links between matter and spirit,—between 
this world and the next. 

How was matter—how was the material world formed 
What is the nature of matter? Is it compound or singple ? 
These were questions discussed by the ancients, not .al- 

ways clearly, but they had glimpses of the light, which 
occasionally beam forth through their theories. The atom- 
ie theory arose about four hundred and thirty years before 
the Christian era. L,eucippus maintained that matter con- 
sisted of exceedingly small, solid and impenetrable parti- 
cles, with a vacuum or empty space between them; that 
these particles differed in figure, to which, (i. e. to figure,) he 
ascribed the differences existing in various kinds of matter. 
He asserted also, that the same particles, arranged in an- 
other order, would produce bodies of totally different quali- 
ties. Democritus called these particles atoms, possessing 
figure and magnitude, to which Epicurus added gravity. 
Swedenborg was a disciple of the corpuscular theory. 
He maintained that matter was compound ; but he“@greed 
with the ancients in their opinion that the quality of sub- 
stances depends on thei: form, to which, as he endows 
matter with an active force, he adds motion. “ What,” he 
asks, “ are physics and c he mistry? What is their nature, 
if not a peculiar mechanism ? What is there new in na- 
tare which is not geometrical? What is the variety of ex- 
periments, but a variety of position, figure, weight and mo- 
tion in particles?” It is impossible to separate from his 
philosophy the doctrine of forms, and the quality of bodies 
as dependiug on forms. [tis vital to hissystem. A form- 
less thing, whether material, substantial or spiritual, was, 
in his view of the matter, a nonentity.. Forms run through 
the whole universe of matter and of mind, and the quali- 
ties of all beings, and of all bodies, are every where deter- 
mined by them; at least such was Swedenborg’s theory ; 
and when he asserted a thing, he had reasons for asserting’ 
it, of which philosophy, in no stage of its progress, need 
beashamed. Indeed we may bring to Swedenborg's the- 
ory the autherity of some of the greatest names known to 
science.—-_we mean such men as Des Cartes, Newton and 
Locke. Wenzel distinctly maintains, that the properties of 
bodies de pe nds on the configur: ition of their smallest par- 
ticles: and M. Dumas, a distinguished chemist of France, 
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grees with Swedenborg as to the compound nattre of 
atoms, Which, with Wenzel, he pronounces to be only mole- 
cular groups. “If” he “had the power,’ he says, he 
‘would expunge the word atom from the vocabulary of 


science,’ 

Chemistry had been greatly enriched by experiments 
even before the time of Swedenborg, and he did not fail to 
avail himself of the labors of Boyle, Hizme, Boerhaave, 
Lemmar and others, acknowledging, at the same time, that 
he did so. Hedid not feel the want of tacts, but he wished 
to see facts systematized and arranged, so as to deduce 
from them sound principles, with a view to advance chem- 
istry as a science. ‘I'o this object he zealously addressed 
himself, calling in geometry to his aid, as no mean coadjutor, 

Swedenborg’s thes ry of the creation, is the only one we 
have ever met with that seems to rest on broad, solid and 
unchangeable principles. It is tully disclosed in his “ Prin- 
cipia,”—a work to the merits of which, no description is 
adequate, and which must be thoroughly studied in order 
to. be understood. In this work, Swedenborg commences 
from a point, and ends with the structure of the universe. 
He gives a strong and distinct negative to the doctrine, 
which has every where prevailed, both in ancient and 
modern times, viz: that the world was created out of no- 
thing. ‘The world, he maintained, proceeded from God, if 
not according to the ancient theory of emanations, yet ina 
manner bearing some resemblance to it. His theory is, 
substantially, the celebrated nebular hypothesis of La 

*lace,—which the latter borrowed from Swedenborg. 


The sun of the spiritual world is an emanation frorh God, th 
heat and licht of which are the divine love and the divine wisdom. 
From the atmospheres of this sun, proceeded the sun of the natural 
world, which is a body of pure fire. From the atmospheres of the 
natural sun, becoming more and more dense, the farther they pro- 
ceeded from it, arose, in the distance, the earths of the solar system. 
And so of all the other suns and_systems in the universe. The 
eurths, therefore, are from the atmospheres of the natural sun,— 
which is from the atmospheres of the spiritual sun,—which is from 
God; or, as Swedenborg expresses it,—‘ Jehovah created the uni- 
verse, and all things in it, not from nothing, butfrom himself’ Swe- 
denborg taught that atmospheres, waters and earths, are the common 
or general principles, by which and from which all and every thing 
exists, with an infinite variety. ‘Atmospheres, he said, ‘are the 
active powers, waters are intermediate powers, and earths are pas- 
sive powers, from which all things exist.’ ” 
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We quote the above passage from Dr. Pond’s “Sweden- 
borgianism Re viewed,” and are happy to add, that it gives 
a just view of Swedenborg’s cosmogony or theory of the 
creation, although it might be much more extended than it 
is, with advantage to the reader. We should be glad to 
enter, ourselves, more at large into an explanation of this 
novel and magnificent theory, but it may be better learned 
by consulting the “Principia” itself, to which we, there- 
fore, refer the inquirer. 

Swedenborg having thus grasped the origin of the crea- 
tion of the world, rose, at last, to the contemplation of its 
author and its final cause. The “Outlines of a Philoso- 
phic al Argument on the Infinite, the Final Cause of Crea- 
tion, and the intercourse of the Soul and Body,” was ori- 
ginally published, in Latin, in 1734, at Dresden and Leip- 
sic, in connection with his philosophical and mineral works. 
After lying buried for more than a century in the obscuri- 
ties of a dead language, it was translated by Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and publishe d, last year, at London, with an elaborate 
preface from the pen of the translator. It is a work of 
profound interest, occupying an intermediate place between 
the “ Principia” and the “ Economy of the Animal King- 
dom,” which did not appear till several years afterwards. 
It is written in an unpretending style, but is still to be re- 
garded as one of the author’s most finished treatises. In 
none of them is his reasoning clearer, more forcible, or, upon 
the whole, more satisfactory. It is dedicated to Eric Benze- 
lius, his “loving kinsman, Counsellor to his sacred Majesty 
the King of Sweden, Doctor of Theology, and Bishop of 
East Gothland,” whose “ favorable consideration” he claims 
for the work, “if not on its own account, yet because of the 
cause it pleads; if not for its merits, yet for the love he bears 
its author.” 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to enter into 
a critical examination of this fascinating work, but reserve 
the task for a future opportunity. W. 
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Arr. VII.—A History of Georgia, from its first discovery 
by Europeans to the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion, in 1798. By Rev. Wiit1am Bacon STEVENS, 
M.D.. Professor of Belles Li ttres, History, &c.. in the 
University of Georgia, Athens. In 2 volumes. Vol. 
1. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Savannah: Wil- 
liam ‘Thorne Williams. 1847. 


Our sister State of Georgia exhibits a just and laudable 
egard to what is due to her own fame and greatness. Her 
people are eager in the pursuit of all enterprises which pre 
mise distinction and property. Her rail-roads are conceived 
on the most elaborate and extensive scale; her public in- 
stitutions are bold in their conception, and prosecuted with 
a liberal spirit which spares no expense in the attainment 
of objects which are recognized, as important to her citi- 
zens: schools and colleges literally cover the face of her 
territory, representing the State, the people at large, and the 
various religious denominations ; her historical society has 
shown an admirable example of diligence and intellect, in 
prosecuting its labors tothe preparation of several valuable 
and expensive publications ; and, altogether, there are few 
communities, in any part of the world, which have exhibi- 
ted so proper and becoming an example, in the same space 
of time, of a courage, a zeal and an energy that hope and 
work together, as this young but powerful republic. ‘The 
excellent work before us is due, in great part, to the liberal- 
ity of her legislature and the encouragement of her citi- 
zens. Public documents necessary to its preparation, com 
prised in twenty-two huge folios of manuscript, have been 
procured, at great expense, from Europe, and the prepara- 
tion of her history was confided, with a due regard to the 
importance of the subject, and the necessity of its proper 
preparation, to the hands of a scholar, a man of letters and 
integrity, whose high moral sense anc excellent taste and 
judgment, were the best guaranties for its right performance. 

The fruits of his labors are in part before us, in the first 
volume of the History of Georgia,—and a careful perusal 
leaves us no reason to doubt that the people of that State 
are perfectly satisfied with what is done. Dr. Stevens has 
executed his task with equal method and completeness. 
He leaves nothing to be desired in his array of facts and 
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his mode of setting them in order. His narrative is equally 
clear and comprehensive. No part of it has been slurred 
over, and there are no obscurities We micht object to an 
excess of particularity, an occas onalawky ardness in style, 
and to something of a coldness in details, in regard to mat- 
ters that might seem provocative of warmth; but the in 
tegrity of history is a thing so vitally important, that an 
author is, perhaps, only becomingly cautious, in restraining 
his enthusiasm. and in the copious array of his facts, we 
have proofs, in every chapter, of th rious regard to his 
authorities, which has governed istorian throughout 
his narrative. 

The first book of this history sweeorded to the ante 
colonial period, and covers the early English, French and 
Spanish ‘voyages to Georgia period which necessarily 
belongs to the entire South.. The author also glimpses at 
the ante-Columbian period, which includes the doubtful 
discoveries of Madoc, the Wels in, and Bjora Asbrand 
son, the Northman, to say nothing of other voyagers, upon 
whose claims history sits dubiously nodding, now aftirma- 
tively and now in denial, not knowing well where to turn 
or how to decide. We shall not follo tuthor through 
these details, and shall content ourselves with the remark, 
Cabots. of Juan 


} 


that, as regards the discoveri 


Ponce de Leon, of Lucas de Ayllon, Verazzano, De Soto, 


and other mariners and cavaliers, including the tragic epi 
sode of the Huguenot settlement of env, and then 
destruction by the Spaniards, th nist jar has been 
equally truthful andample. ‘Tl tories are all, in some 
degree, those of the territory of via, and, as such, de- 
manded to be glanced at, if nothing more. It is, perhaps, 
1 prudent error of Dr. Stevens, that h tails, on these 
heads, are sufficiently copious epress all complaints 
We hurriedly pass the chapt } ! ir author devotes 
to the aborigines of the country e ha lently searched 
the best sources of intelligence, and fh afforded us a brief. 
but sufficient picture, of their tribes, their customs, and thet 
policies—a view quite sufficient for the information of those 
who would wish to see the sort of matt rials and the condi- 
tion of society with which the Enropean colonists were 
compelled to work, in securing their foothold on the soil. 
This subject, by the way, is one quite too extensive for 
Incorporation with the history of anv single State, and 
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might furnish the materials for a volume by itself. We 
have not yet made a sufficient study of that peculiar con- 
flict between civilization and the savage state, which fol- 
lowed the several attempts at European civilization in this 
country, in which, while all their habits and modes of 
thinking were at-war, the exterior of both payties was stu. 
diously adapted, as long as possible, to betray only the 
lineaments of peace. The chapter of Dr. Stevens, in rela- 
tion to the aborigines, is but a summary, and makes no 
pretension to philosophy. Our author has confined him- 
self chiefly to a notice of the several localities which the 
Indians occupied in the South; their separate tribes and 
designations; and, more particularly, where they lay within 
the limits of Georgia, or extended from and beyond them, 
to the contiguous territories ;—in fact, showing quite enough 
to teach us their probable relations with the European set- 
tlements of the State, and cumbering his volume with little 
unnecessary matter. His printer, we may remark, has been 
far less careful than himself, and has made sad work with 
his names of places and persons. Some of these blunders 
our author has corrected in his errata, but not all, anda 
second impression of these sheets demands a careful revi- 
sion of the press, if only with regard to the typographical 
offences of the first fifty pages. 

The second book opens upon the true business of the 
history, with the first colonization of Georgia. The initial 
steps for this experiment, were taken by Genera! Oglethorpe 
and others,—gentlemen and nobles of England, with the 
avowed purpose of relieving the great cities of the realm 
from the evils of indigence and pauperism. For the better 
attainment of this object, it was conceived that a grant, by 
the crown, of unoccupied territory in the new world, with 
a small outfit, and an appropriation of money which would 
carry them there, would readily persuade numbers to em 
gration, of that class of persons, whom they described as 
“reduced to such necessity as to become burdensome to the 
public.” In brief, an additional burden was to be put upon 
the shoulders of the public, for a time, in hope that they 
might be relieved from its presence after; and the crown 
was accordingly petitioned for the necessary grant of pow- 
er and assistance. "The object was too grateful to the En- 
glish cities, and the demand, at the same time, quite too 
modest, to meet with denial or evasion. It was answered, 
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in the first place by a charter, establishing the. colony of 
Georgia, and confiding its authorities to a body consisting 
of twenty one ‘Trustees. This charter is to be found at 
length, in the appendix to the work before us. \ Dr. Stevens 
makes of it, in his text,a very good summary, which should 
be sought for in hisown pages. The instrument was chiefly 
remarkable for its exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
colony, While countenancing all other sects. We say re- 
markable, not in the sense of surprising, for there is nothing 
to occasion surprise in the exception, when we take into 
consideration the peculiar political antipathies which the 
people, during the reign of George II., when the charter 
was granted, naturally inherite” from the previous reign, 
when the estates ot Papists in England were confiscated. 
Two objects declared by the charter, are all that need in- 
vite our present attention. ‘The furst of these were specifi- 
cally for the purpose already mentioned, namely, providing 
for poor and indigent persons, so that they might be enabled 
to reach a region where they might provide for themselves— 

a waste territory which they might convert into a garden. 
This was the real and benevolent purpose f the Trustees. 
A second object was urged, as a matter of policy, upon th 

crown, and upon the friends of the colonies already estab- 
lished in the same neighborhood. It proposed the colony 


of Georgia as a barrier for their protection against the 
French, Spanish and Indians south and west. ‘The motto 
of the 'l'rustees—‘ Non sibi, sed aliis,’—declared the un- 
selfish purpose of those who planned the establishment, 
and, in this respect, honorably distinguishes them from 
most of thos by whom colonies are planned. 
It was on the 13th January, 1733. that Ogl thorpe, with 
his first settlers, made his appt arance in the waters of Ca- 
He was received with great kindness in Charles 
ton, and every eflort was made to promote the « omtort of 
his people, and carry forward his designs. They were 
conducted, as soon as practi LbLe, by their leader, to the 
banks of the Savannah, upon a high bluff of which, the 
sight of an Indian town, called Yamacraw, they laid the 
first foundation of the new State. The Indians received 
them with hospitality, and after some little hesitation, fa 
vored their designs. ‘lromochichi, the local chief,—the 
prince in fact, of the tribe of Yamacraw,—became the fast 
friend of Oglethorpe and Georgia. ‘These Indians were 
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offshoots or branches of the great nation of the Muscoghees, 
which thus, in families and tribes more or less remote, ex- 
tended their power along the whole ocean country, from 
th » farthest bounds of Carolina on the north, to the waters 
of Mobile and Pontchartrain. In the case of the Georgians, 
as in that of most of the European settlers, won by novelty, 
and by presents of novelties and necessaries, they readily 
sold their favor to the stranger for a season. Indeed, it 
was their favor and forbearance, rather than their territory 
that the Europeans purchased from the natives. Ogle- 
thorpe found it easy to establish terms of amity with his 
dusky neighbors, and went on planting his colony with 
due ability and industry. In this progress he was greatly 
assisted by the people of South-Carolina. Dr. Stevens 
acknowledges the liberality with which all persons and 
parties, public and private, in the sister colony, strove to 
encourage and sustain the infant settlement, and we are 
half disposed to quarrel with him, when, having made this 
acknowledgement, he appears disposed to qualify it by a 
remark which might be construed into an imputation of a 
selfish motive, by which the South-Carolinians were go- 
verned in their seeming liberality. Having enumerated a 
great variety of useful and valuable gifts and services 
which the new settlers received from their older neighbors, 
he adds:—“'These, with many other such records, evince 
their spirit in promoting the settlement of Georgia. And 
well they might, for the planting of this colony to the 
south of the Savannah, increased their security, &§c.” 
Now, we readily admit that these words do not absolutely 
convey the imputation of a selfish motive, on the part of 
our people, in their gifts; but they have yet the air of do- 
ing so; and seem very much as if intended to qualify 
the acknowledgement which the historian had found 1 
imposible to avoid. For why mention this consideration 
in this connection at all, unless to exhibit a supposed mo- 
tive, which, we take upon ourselves to say, that our vene- 
rable forefathers, men or women, never felt at the moment 
when they exercised their bounties. It was a recorded 
object of the settlement, declared by the charter, that the 
new colony was to become a barrier for the old; of course, 
this object was known to the Carolinians, and of course, 
could not but meet with their approbation ; yet we venture 
to affirm that they gave then, as they have given a thou 
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sand times since, rather to the need of others than thei: 
own; at the application of suffering, or at the knowledge 
of want and necessity. As well might we ascribe selfish- 
ness to Oglethorpe himself, who, in this very particular, 
having at heart only the indige nt poor of the great cities 
of England, throws out, as a lure, the suggestion of a 
second object—the protection of the frontiers of Carolina 

in order to secure, for his purposes, the friends of the latte: 
colony, and to disarm their jealousies. As our historian has, 
subsequently, and with some propriet¥# to reproach the 
Carolinians with a really selfish reserve, at a moment when 
Oglethorpe and Georgia greatly demanded their assistance, 
it seems but proper at this moment, to retain, as an effect 
to the future, all the credit that we can, for a liberality to 
the infant colony, on its own merits, and in reference to its 
own poverty and weakness. Doubiless, the South-Caroli- 
nians remembered, among other objects, that the Georgians 
were to provide additional securities to the older colony, 
in the absolute necessity of saving the new, from the hos- 
tilities of their Indian and Spanish neighbors; but very 
sure are we, that Mrs. Ann Drayton, was never moved by 
this consideration, when she sent her “two pair of sawyers 
to work in the colony ;” or when Mr. Whitaker “ sent one 
hundred head of cattle ;’ or when the Edistonians “sent 
sixteen sheep ;” or when “his Excellency Robert Johnson 
gave seven horses;” or when “Col. Ball and Mr. Bryan 
brought twenty servants, whose labor they gave to the co- 
lony ;”’ or when Mr. (we have half a mind to write it Mrs.) 
Hume “gave a silver (pap) boat and spoon,” (as a sort of 
premium-on progress, to promote a rising generation,) “ for 
the first child born in Georgia.” We may admit that the 
‘gift of a drum,” by Mr. Hammerton might have been 
prompted by some remote idea of invasion, but Mr. Ham- 
merton’s individual temper might have been warlike, and 
then, again, this is but a simple militar; ’ toke n in a long 
catalogue of gifts, which did not end here; for Ogle thorpe, 
when he had put his little settlement in a posture of de- 
fence, and taken pledges and hostages from the Indians, 
proceeded to South-Carolina for the avowed purpose of 
procuring still larger supplies. Nor did he seek them in 
vain. “His solicitations,” says our historian, “were prompt- 
ly answered. ‘The assembly voted £2,000 currency, for 
the assistance of Georgia, the first year; and soon after, 
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the committee of supply brought in a bill for granting 
£8,000 currency for the use of the colony the second year, 
The citizens (of Charleston) also subscribed £1,000 cur. 
rency, £500 of which, were immediately paid down.” 
Now, when Dr. Stevens tells us that “Oglethorpe was 
rateful for this assistance ;” suppose we were to add, “and 
well he might be, for without it the infant colony would 
most probably have never seena second spring ;” this would 
be the fact, but by its utterance, we should ungraciously dis- 
parage the ge nufe gratitude w hic h we have no doubt was 
warmly active in the breast of this great and amiable man. 
But we pass from this topic, to the more agreeable one 
which records the continued progress of the colony upward, 
through troubles, privations and many vicissitudes to 
strength and a noble maturity at last. 

Armed with the funds thus procured in Carolina, Ogle- 
thorpe returned to Georgia to meet representations from all 
the towns of the Lower Creeks. whom he had invited to as- 
semble in Savannah. With these he made treaties, and 
arranged the future intercourse of the white and red men; 
laid regulations for trade, and established a rate of prices 
for articles, such as were chiefly objects of Indian traffic. 
The parties separated on the best of terms, the Indians be- 
ing dismissed with suitable presents for themselves and 
people. Oglethorpe’s treatment of the Indians was gra- 
cious and benevolent. Our historian compares him with 
Penn in this respect, and claims for him, indeed, a superior 
credit ; as while they both wrought with benevolent prin- 
ciples, Ase with great meekness and forbearance, there were 
no selfish objects, as in the case of Penn, to impair the 
career of Oglethorpe. “'The art of the painter,” says our 
author, “has commemorated the treaty of Penn with the 
Lenni Lenapi, under the elm tree of Shakamaxon ; but 
neither this scene, on the north edge of Philadelphia, nor 
the treaty of Roger Williams with ‘ the old Prince Canoni- 
cus,’ at Seconke ; nor the alliance of Leonard Calvert with 
the Susquehannahs, at Yoacomoco; excels, in any element 
of philanthropy, or in any trait of nobleness, the treaty of 
Oglethorpe with the tribes of the Muscoghees, under the 
‘four pine trees’ on the bluff of Yamacraw.” 

His Indian relations satisfactorily adjusted, and the colo- 
ny placed on a footing which gave promise of prosperity, 
Oglethorpe prepared to return to Europe, the better to pro- 
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mote the interests of his establishment. Another visit to 
Charleston, while the assemb ly was in session, gave him 
an opportunity of addressing that body; “of expressing 
his sense of the universal zeal which the inhabitants of 
this province have shown for assisting the colony,” and of 
recommending it to “their farther protection.” The estab- 
lishment of a military post on the Ogeechee, called Fort 
Argyle ; the rec ep tion of a new sup! ply of s ttlers, among 
whom were forty Israelites ; a form: il division of Savannah 
into streets and sections; an exploration of the seaboard of 
Georgia, aud a considerate attention to all the details of his 
government, being accomplished,—he returned to England 
after an absence of eighteen nonths in America. These 
eighteen months were not wasted. Oglethorpe had done 
wonders. Savannah was laid out; about forty houses 
built; other towns were founded; courts of law were es- 
tablished ; religion was cared for; forts were raised and 
manned in proper places; vines, roots and seeds of Europe, 
were introduced; harbors, creeks and forests were explored ; 
the Indians were pacificated, and the whole machine of 
government set in proper and equal motion. In our sum 
mary, we are compelled to pass with brevity, much valu 
able and interesting matter, which can only be properly 
read in the pages of this history. ‘The « olony of Israelites 

for example, was a subject of considerable difficulty. Ogle- 
th _ lil »a iil ral Ch ‘sti +1 I rty Ww 


HOrPe, Lin©® a Weis ia ceah, poe ‘ ok i i 


lcome ; 
but the Trustees, whose charte! exclude d Roman Catholics, 
felt that they might naturally incu: wisn ne h in the admis 
sion of Jews. That they should exclude one class of be- 
lievers in Christ, and give place to those that rejected him 
wholly, was one of those difficulties which their sophistry 
did not enable them to overcome ; and they steadily refused 
to grant land to this class of religionists. Ogle ‘thorpe did 
not drive them away, but he was not permitted to encour- 
age them; and many of them found that refuge in Charles- 
ton, which the founders of the new colony should have 
— only too he ap py to be SLOW Some of them remained 
in Savannah, and have always constituted a highly 
seemed portion of its population. The emigrant Saltz 
burghers, a religious sect of Germany, also afforded a sup- 
ply to our little colony, and have furnished the subject of a ve- 
ty interesting passage to our historian, for which the reader 
4l VOL. x111.—No. 26. 
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must look to him.* Persecuted at home on account ‘of 
their opinions, they were gratefully received in Georgia, 
and founded the town of Ebenezer. Other Saltzburghers fol. 
lowed their brethren. Zinzendorff sent out a Moravian 
settlement, which was established on the Ogeechee ; bodies 
of Swiss and Grisons, intended either for Carolina or Geor- 
gia, came out in the same vessel; the protestants of Ger. 
many, and the Highlands of Scotland, contributed nume. 
rously to the population of the infant colony; and at 
; ngth, a “great embarkation,” consisting of two ships, 

vith several hundred eg bade adieu to the shores of 
ar an on the 10th day of December, 1735. With these 
emigrants, Oglethorpe hose If returned to Georgia. Among 
the passengers were the two Wesleys, John and Charles 
W “tp were not destined. in the new world to find that peace 
of mind. which should follow good offices and benevolent 
intentions. The portions of Dr. Steven’s history which 
relate to these persons, are among his most interesting pas. 
Saves. 

These ships did not reach their port of destination until 
February. They narrowly. esc aped the last port of human 
destiny, having been e xposed to tempests of the most fur- 
ous character, which left them hopeless of all help but 
from the mercies and forbearance of Heaven. Oglethorpe 
lost no time after he landed, in establishing his followers 
They were settled upon various islands along the coast, ti 
which were severally given the names of St. Simon, Cum. 
berland. Amelia and T'abot. ‘The settlements were all 
made fortified places and duly garrisoned. A detachment 
of troops was sent from Carolina to St. Simon’s, to afford 
protection, while the town and fortress of Frederica were 
in progress; the Spaniards of Florida giving out fearful 
threats against the new colony, which they regarded as 
an encroachment on the territorial rights of ‘Spain. Ogle. 
thorpe gave them no heed except to take his precautions 
He conciliated the Indians tribes With gifts and kindnesses, 
and bound them to him by various modes of treaty and 
pacification. Augusta was established as a fortified ple ace 
[t had long been the greatest mart for Indian trade in th 


* See also a “ History of the American Lutheran Church,” by Rev. Er 
nest L. Hazelius, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Seni- 
nary of the Lutheran Synod of South-C arolina, published at Zanesville 
Ohio 1846. 
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whole country ; the spring fairs sometimes bringing to this 
place as many as six hundred Indians, with more than 
thrice that number of pack horses with mer handize. 
“Over a thousand persons,” according to our author, 
‘had now been sent out to Georgia on account of the 
Trustees. Several freeholders, with their servants, had 
also taken up lands; and over forty-seven thousand acres 
had been granted out to them and to others settling in the 
province. Five principal towns had been laid out and 
settled Augusta, Ebenezer, Savannah, New Inverness and 
Frederica, besides several smaller forts and villages.” The 


colonists presented a curious and seemingly conflicting 


nixture. In the language of the historian—“ there were 
Vaudois from under the shado of Mount Jura: Swiss 
from the mountainous and pastoral Grisons: Piedmontese 
from the silk growing 
from th Archbishopric « ao}. 
vians from Herrnhut; Jew rom Portugal; Highlanders 
fom Scotland ; and English from London and its cireum- 
went counties.” 
With the northern, eastern southern borders of Geor- 
1. thus dotted with forts nd settler s, Oglethorpe 
proceeded again to England. purpose was to lay the 


condition of the colony bef ament and the crown, 


Li 
nd to solicit such military succour and supplies, as would 


101 only enable him to res ; lly an invasion of 
he neighboring Spaniards, but wi 1S is taking the 
jate in the warfare, should j em necessary, by carry 
ng the attack into the en ’s uuntry. His demands 
were complied with He was mat ‘olonel of a regiment 

Was raised In Enel: l fo. hi ( n of Georg! 
on of which preceded him in his return, and with 
t of which. he f He 
reg 
lition to the 
numeraries, whi 
from England at his own expen 
ed increasing danger from th Jt a 
General of the forces in Si a a and Geot 
Unhappily, the amity wl had sted between 
these two provinces from the | ining. was not destined 
to continue to the end of the chapt . Cold and jealous 


elings and harsh opinion nsued ‘tween them, in con 


dq 6 
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sequence of some collision of authority; the government 
of Georgia asserting the right under their treaties with the 
Indians, and the paternal care which they claimed to exer. 
cise over this simple people, to thrust the Carolina traders 
out of the Several Indian nations, unless they first procured 
licenses from Georgia. Other causes of provocation were 
not wanting, in all of which, the opinion entertained in 
Carolina seems to have been, that her young neighbor was 
waxing unnecessarily fat and lusty, like Jeshurun, and 
was disposed to kick long before the proper season. Our 
historian describes these as “ juvenile follies” of the come- 
ly sisters; and perhaps it is Just as well that this gentle 
epithet should dismiss their ancient squabbles; but the 
Carolinians, in that day, really regarded the young colony 
as taking some strange airs on herself. when she boldly 
undertook‘to regulate the conduct and intercourse of the sa- 
vages in their own homes, so as to deprive (unless with 
her permission) the traders of the elder people, of those 
privileges which they had used from time immemorial. 
But, sessa /—let it pass. 

ed to renew 
his friendly alliances with the Indians. ‘To effect this ob- 
ject he boldly travelled into the heart of their territories, 
and met them at their great councils on the banks of the 
Chattahoochie. He returned to Savannah to assist tn the 
funeral obsequies of his friend and ally, Tomachici, the 
chief of the Yamacraw, and to receive instructions from 
England for the invasion of Florida, and, if possible, the 
capture of St. Augustine. ‘The Spaniards begun the war 


by an attack upon Amelia Island, where they slew some 


As Soon as Ock thorpe returned, he proceed 
’ 


persons, but failed in an attempt to surprise the fort. Ogle- 
thorpe pursued the invaders with a body of Highland ran- 
gers, even to the St. John’s, destroying some of the boats 
on that river, and advancing a day’s journey towards $t. 
Augustine. In this progress, he dispersed a command of 
horse and foot that attempted to dispute his march; but, 
being without the proper means to reap the fruits of the 
advantages he had gained, he hurried back to Frederica, 
from whence he sent a detachment to destroy the remain- 
ing boats upon the St. John’s and reconnoitre the Spanish 
fort at Picolata. Lieutenant Dunbar, to whom this duty 
was confided, attempted the fort and was repulsed. It was 
afterwards taken by an Indian party which Oglethorpe had 
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subsidized, and which preceded hisown march upon the place. 
He next proceeded against Fort St. Francis, on the St. 
John’s, which yielded after a sharp conflict. 'This expedi- 
tion gave the English the navigation of the St. John’s and 
cut off the Spanish communications with Appalachee, and 
the Western Indians. “ While Oglethorpe was thus en- 
caged in Florida, a plot was discovered among the Chero- 
kees, which had for its object the entire destruction of the 
English settlements. It was due tothe intrigues of a Ger- 
man Jesuit, one Christian Priber, who had become a resi- 
dent among the Cherokees, had acquired the confidence of 
their king, and was secretly an emissary of the French.” 
His designs, according to his own showing, were sufficiently 
magnificent. He had adopted the Indian costume, but 
was “aman of great ability, extensive learning and po- 
lished address. He was versed, not only in the Indian 
language, of which he had composed a dictionary, but 
also spoke the Latin, French and Spanish fluently, and the 
English perfectly.” He was caught by the English traders 
on the Tallapoosa, and when within a day’s journey of a 
French garrison, to which he was making his way. Upon 
being interrogated as to his design, he acknowledged that 
it was “to bring about a confederation of all the Southern 
Indians ; to inspire them with industry; to instruct them 
in the arts necessary to the commodities of social life, and, 
in short, to enable them to throw off the yoke of their Ku- 
ropean allies of all nations.” ‘“Uponhis person was found 
his private journal, revealing in part his designs, with va- 
rious memoranda relating to his project. In it he speaks 
not only of individual Indians and negroes whose assist- 
ance had been promised, and of a private treasurer in 
Charleston for keeping the funds collected; but also that 
he expected many things from the French and from ano 

ther nation, whose name he left blank. There were also 
found upon him letters for the Florida and Spanish Gover- 
nors, demanding their protection of him and countenance 
for his scheme. Among his papers was one containing 
articles of government for his new town, (such was among 
his designs,) regularly and elaborately drawn out and di- 
gested. In this volume he enumerates many rights and 
privileges, as he calls them, to which the citizens of this 
colony are to be admitted, particularly dissolving marria- 
ges, allowing a community of women and all kinds of 


11" 
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licentiousness. It was drawn up with much art, method 
and learning, and was designed to be privately printed and 
circulated. When it was hinted to him that such a plan 
was attended with many dangers and difficulties, and [that 
it} must necessarily require many years to establish his 
government, he replied: ‘Proceeding properly, many of 
these evils may be avoided; and, as to length of time, we 
have a succession of agents to tak up the work as fast as 
others leave it. We never lose sight of a favorite point, 
nor are we bound by the strict rules of morality in the 
means, when the end we pursue is laudable. If we err, 
our General is to blame, and we have a merciful God to 
pardon us.’” We have given only a part of this curious 
history. It is one that deserves more ..ttention. Where 
are the papers this man left? He died in prison, and ‘his 
experiments of Indian civilization and organization perished 
with him. 

Let us return to the more important history. The petty 
hostilities. already recorded were but an introduction toa 
prolonged and more perilous conflict with the Spaniards. 
Our historian here very properly shows us the position and 
relative strength of the parties, ina passage we should give 
at length, but for the necessity of abridging his pages to 
our own. The Governor of St. Augustine was Don Ma- 
nuel de Montiano. Under his active superintendence, the 
city was placed under good defences; the ramparts were 
heightened and casemated; a covered way was made; 
bomb-proof vaults were built; and entrenchments thrown 
up around the town, protected by ten salient angles, and 
other additaments known to the science of the times. The 
castle was built of tabby, with four bastions, the curtains 
forty yards long, and the countersearp faced with stone. 
The garrison, not including the militia of the town, the 
convicts (who were all put in requisition in the moment of 
emergency) and the Indian allies, consisted of about a 
thousand regular troops. Naturally well placed for de- 
fence, its geographical advantages were improved by the 
most skilful engineers of Spain, who fortified every assaila- 
ble point to the utmost of their ability. Havana, it must 
not be forgotten, lay conveniently nigh to furnish succors 
and supplies when called upon. We have seen what was 
the military force of Georgia. 'The several forts built by 
Oglethorpe contemplated no greater exigencies than Indian 
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warfare, or occasional incursions from its Spanish neigh- 
bors. But he had a dernier resort in South-Carolina, in 
the event of invasion, which was more immediately avail- 
able to him than Havana was to the Floridians. He re- 
paired to Charleston as soon as possible, after putting his 
fortresses in defensible condition. ‘The Assembly of Caro- 
lina at once passed an act, raising a regiment of five hun- 
dred men. ‘They also equipped a vessel of war, carrying 
ten carriage and sixteen swivel guns, with a crew of fifty 
men. This force was placed under the command of Ogle- 
thorpe, though not without some hesitation and debate. 
Volunteers, also, responded to his call, and the Assembly 
augmented their regiment by two hundred soldiers more. 
Several English vessels were engaged to co-operate in the 
siege of St. Augustine, which was now fully resolved upon 
In addition to these forces, Oglethorpe had his own regi 
ment of five hundred men, two troops of Highland and 
English rangers, and two companies of Highland and Eng- 
lish foot. One portion of his forces, with the artillery, 
convoyed by the men-of-war, and under his own command, 
proceeded by water to the St. John’s. He crossed that 
river on the 9th of May, and on the 10th took the fort of 
San Diego, three leagues from St. Augustine. In this fort 
he captured fifty-seven men, eleven pieces of cannon, se 
venty small arms and much ammunition. Leaving a 
force of fifty men to garrison this post, he returned to the 
St. John’s, to await the coming of the, Carolina troops. 
These soon joined him, and, with an army, including the 
Indians, of two thousand men, he marched upon Fort 
Moosa, but two miles from St. Augustine, which the Span- 
lards abandoned at his approach. His plan, to surprise the 
city, having failed, he resolved to make the attack upon 
three several points, which would enable him to combine 
the services of the naval and land forces ;—the former, by 
the way, not being computed in the enumeration of the 
strength of his army. His ships were to blockade the 
Northern and Matanzas passages to St. Augustine ; Capt 
Warren, with two hundred sailors, was to land and throw 
up works on Anastasia Island for the purpose of bombard 
ing the place from that quarter ; while Oglethorpe reserved 
for himself, with the land forces, the assault upon it from 
the rear. But, when ready for the attack, he found no 
mswer to his signals, from the shipping. The scheme, as 
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regarded them, proved a failure ; their co-operation being 
defeated “in consequence of the drawing up of the Spa. 
nish gallies just inside the bar, sufficiently removed to be 
protected from the fire of the ships, and yet so disposed 
that no boats could land troops without being exposed to 
the fire both of the gallies and the batteries of the town: 
while the shallowness of the bar did not permit of their 
being dislodged by the advance of the English ships.” 
The Don had, so far, managed his defences judiciously, 
and Oglethorpe was compelled to substitute a siege for ‘a 
storm. Investing the town closely, he confided a command 
of eighty-five whites and forty Indians to Col. Palmer, asa 
scouting party. "These were to keep open the passage to 
San Diego, and, of course, to exercise the utmost vigilance 
and eaution. Palmer suffered himself to be surprised at 
night in Fort Moosa, by the enterprising Spaniards ; lost 
his own life and fifty of his followers, slain or taken. He 
redeemed his error, in some degree, by the gallantry with 
which he maintained the conflict, for which the assailants 
paid dearly, in a loss of more than twice the number of the 
English. But it opened the avenue to the country and se- 
cured supplies of provisions to the garrison. Baffled thus, 
in the effort to blockade.—with his troops suffering from 
heat and exposure, and his Indian allies impatient of so 
little work to do,—Oglethorpe proceeded to try the issue of 
a bombardment. This was kept up for twenty days, but 
was so much waste of powder. The guns and mortars 
were too small of calibre, and the fire was mostly ineffec- 
tual. The garrison received supplies of ammunition and 
provisions from Havana, in defiance of the sea investment, 
which must have been miserably mismanged ; and, hope- 
less, now of reducing the place, either by shot or starva- 
tion, Oglethorpe was compelled to abandon the siege. Our 
historian seems to intimate that, but for the sickness of 
the Carolina troops, the discontent of the Indians at the 
slow progress of events, and the desertion of non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, the siege might have been con- 
tinued. But to what end and with what profit,—when the 
investment could not be rendered complete, and when the 
mortars could make no impression? 'The error was 
continuing it so long—thirty-eight days under a broiling 
sun,--and with a sick list which sometimes showed fifty 
cases a day on the roll of the surgeon. Oglethorpe’s de- 
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parture was ostentatiously taken, in the very teeth of the 
garrison, in broad day-light, and within gun-shot of the 
castle. The Spaniard resented this insult by sending a 
force after him of five hundred men. "These made_an at- 
tempt upon his rear-guard, but were driven off. 
Oglethorpe, though failing in his in object, had done 
something towards it. He had captured four forts ; had 
killed or taken more than four hundred men ; and had lost 
but fifty slain, and as many wounded. ‘The effect was 
also good upon the enemy, in discouraging, for the present 
at least, their meditated attempts upon the English settle- 
ments. In Carolina, however, he lost reputation by the 
failure of the chief object of the expedition. We have 
seen that there had been, from various causes, a diminu- 
tion of the sympathies between the inhabitants of the two 
colonies. This had made the Assembly of South-Carolina 
reluctant to entrust their troops to the Georgia commander ; 
they did not comply with 


all their promises to him, in respect weight and num 
“ Had,” says Dr. 


ber of breaching cannon to be prov 
Stevens. “his original plans been carried out, St. Augus- 
allen into his 


and, according to our historian, 


[ 
tine would, in all human probability, have fi 
hands. . . . His first misfortun: as in the tardy arrival 


of his troops. He proposed to attack the city in March. 


when he knew that its defences were imperfect and its 


supplies small; but the delay in \t to raising, equipping 
and marching the Carolina Regiment and the Georgia 
Rangers. lost him nearly two months,” &e: . . . But how 
was it that General Oglethory ld soldier, 
did not make due allowances tions, for this 
inevitable loss of time. How could he make 
to attack St. Augustine in March, with troops that were not 


sought for until Octeber of the } 


calculations 


- and then had 
a vast forest 
aving at last got 
vas the failure of 


» raised from the scat 
country? “ But,” says 
the army in motion, his next 
Colonel Vanderdussen (which Dr. 
Deusen) to make the appointed junction, w here he again 
lost several invaluable days of service.” ‘The Carolina 
troops, the Highlanders and the Indian allies, w 
by the land route to the St. John. Oglethorpe himself, 
with the artillery, took the easier route by sea. The fa 
tigues and delays of a land progress, through a wilderness, 


Stevens writes Vander 


‘re sent off 
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bod 


Wats vy of troops, badly supplied with food and 
during a warm season, may be estimated by any 
That Oglethorpe should have reached the point 
tination before them, may easily be conjectured. But 
much before them ? He ( rossed the St. Johns, accor- 
ling to the pages of our historian himself, on the 9th of 
May: onthe 10th. took fort St. Diego: and, returning to 
the Carolina troops. “ These soon 


the St. Johns, awaited 
joined him,” says the historian, “and on the 15th,” 
i reached the St. Johns, 


only six days after he himself had 

“he entered the Spanish territories.” ‘They probably 

reached him on 12th or 13th ; or at the utmost, on the 14th, 
marched with him on the 15th. Our historian 


since the 
lelay of the troops) was followed by the 


proces ls: ‘his \ 
of Fort Moosa, in consequence of dis- 
1 The allusion here, is to 
miseonduct of Col. Palmer: but how could this deter- 
mine the fate of the expedition? That event took place 
on the night of the 25th June, and Oglethorpe had already 
been before St. Augustine from the 15th May ; an interval, 
days. But the historian will tell 


d captu 
) his pos tive orders.” 


period of twenty-five 
; that the Spaniard was nearly starved out by this time, 
hat the mishap of Palmer in the recapture of Fort 
bled him to procure supplies ; without w hich he 

There is neither proof nor proba- 


surrendered. 


this conjecture. The Don was as obstinate as 
nd would have eaten his old boots and his sa- 
have done such a thing. He 


{ } - nid 
iore he would 


» Governor of Havana 
Visions, and if they do not come, there is no doubt 
To talk of capitu 


ng by the hands of hunger. 

Death, alone, the idea of this brave man. 
pply obta fort«Moosa, from the sur 
country, could only been very small: and 
é les, the disaster of Palmer 


“my greatest anxl ty 


to provide 
as soon as it happened, 
have been r paire before the Spaniards could 

in procuring their supplies. We have no proof, 

d, that they did procure any thing through this medi- 

on the contrary, W' have every reason to suppose 

hey did not, since we find that “in less than twenty-four 
hours from the time when he (the Spanish Governor) wrote 
pondingly about their necessities, three bilunders, 


n to Ocl thorpe i 


0 
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laden with provisions, sent by the Governor of Cuba, en 
tered the Musquito bar, and gave inde scribable joy to’ both 
Governor and people. This supply changed the entire as 
pect of affairs.” So says our historian himself. Yet this 
supply did not come through the gap which Palmer’s indis 
cretion had made more than twenty days before, leaving 
open the avenue to the interior. “ But even this error and 


misfortune might have hy 1) tranawe ] 1 ha nn ray 1th 


: I 
thirty-six cannon promised by Carolina ; instead of which 
he had bu twelve, with a few mortars und cohorns. all oOo} 
which were illy mounted, badly rved, and too light fo; 


breaching service.” We are not in possession of any proof 


to show that Carolina, through any proper official organ. 
y pre} 


made any promise on this occasion, that she did not keep. 
| 


That she certainly was not unwilling to promote the objects 
of Oglethorpe, and sustain the efforts of her sister colony, 
we have sufficient proofs in her appropriations, and the ra 
pidity with which her regiment was mustered into service. 
That she should strip her own ports of all their cannon 
when she herself had narrowly and but reece ntly escaped 
from a French invasion, and when she had every reason 
to suppose herself quite as much in danger from the same 
and other enemies, was not reasonably to be expected. 
And we are of opinion that the forts of Georgia were all 
quite as well equipped in heavy ordnance as were hers: 
for Oglethorpe had paid particular attention to this arm of 
the service; and we know, from the pages before us, that 
one of the water batteries at Frederica, alone, had “ twelve 
heavy guns.” But there were heavy guns at St. Augus 
tine, if eighteen pounders may be called so, to say nothing 
the of batteries from the shipping, several of which were 
twenty oun vessels. and there were a suflicient numbe1 of 
mortars; and it would seem, of sufficient calibre, since we 
find the Spanish Governor stating that they fell and ex 
ploded within the tort, but from which, “Glory to God, we 
received no damage.” But our author himself is not satis 
fied with these excuses. He says: “Nor could even 
these deficiencies have materially hindered the reduction 
of the city, straitened as it then was for provisions, had the 
blockade been vigilantly sustained, &c.” The other rea- 
sons have already been considered. And whose fault was 
it that the blockade was not properly sustained? Who 
was the commanding general? Let us ask this question 
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of Dr. Hewitt, who was a Presbyterian clergyman, “a 
contemporary, hear neighbor, and one who,” according to 
the historian, “ wrote under favorable circumstances, and 


generally with great accuracy.” Hewitt says, speaking of 


the misfortune of Palmer—‘ This small party was the 
whole force that the general left for guarding the land 
side.’ Now, either this was, or was not, the fact. If the 
fact, its value, in forming a military judgment in the mat- 
ter, is ‘ be determined as well now as when the events 
occured, by any military critic. Yet Oglethorpe had with 
him a thousand Indians, uneasy, according to our historian, 
for want of employment. There can be no question, but 
that the numerous vessels of war engaged uselessly in this 
siege, might, under proper management, with the active 
employment of their boats, have cut off supplies from every 
quarter, the land only excepted; might have stopped up 
every channel; and the Indians on the land side, might 
have been employed with equal efficiency. 'That this was 
not done, might be properly charged to the commander-in- 
chief, but that there are excuses for him, which our histo- 
rian has omitted to put in. Let us note them as reported 
by other writers. Hewitt says, looking to the necessity for 
raising the siege—‘ Last of all, the general himself, sick 
of a fever, and his regiment worn out with fatigue, and 
rendered unfit for action by a flux, &c.” Again—in the 
summing up—‘ the truth was, so strongly fortified was the 
place, both by nature and art, that probably the attempt 
must have failed, though it had been conducted by the 
ablest officers, and executed by the best disciplined troops.” 
The opinion of Dr. Hewitt may be concurred in with some 
qualifications, but these will be indicated as we proceed. 
Closing the subject with an eulogium upon. the plans 
and performances of the commander-in-chief upon this oc- 
casion, Dr. Stevens refers to the issue which was subse- 
quently made between the two sister colonies in relation to 
= matter. “Itis true,” says he, “that the people of South- 
arolina cast Many unjust reflections upon Ogle thorpe, 
mtr endeavored to elevate the military character of Colone! 
Vander Deussen by building it up on the ruins of his com- 
mander-in-chief.” Now, it is a curious fact, that the name 
of Col. Vander Dussen never occurs in our annals, as a 
popular favorite to any extent. It was not one of the 
names upon which Carolina has rung the changes. In 
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fact, except in the single instance of his elevation to the 
command of this regiment, he scarcely appears in our his- 
tory at all. We confess to no more perfect knowledge of 
him than we gather from his single share in this expedi- 
tion. Certainly, our trump has never too frequently pro 
claimed his name in echoes; and though the assembly 
may have voted him its thanks, on his return from this dis- 
astrous expedition, they seem to have been p rfectly satis- 
fied to limit their acknowledgements and employments to 


his instance only. We never hear of him again. 

But the subject of the expedition was not so easily dis- 
cussed. What says Hewatt? “ ‘lhe miscarriage was par- 
ticularly ruinous to Carolina, having not only subjected the 
province to a great expense, but left it in a worse situation 


than before the attempt.” An inquiry was demanded by 
the popular sentiment and accorded by the Assembly, who 
appointed a committee, consisting of the “ Attorney Gene- 
ral; Col. Brewton; Major Pinckney ; Messrs. Dast, Ma- 
zyck, Drayton, Motte and-Elliett; Capt’s Hyrne, Morris 
and Austin : and the Honorable John Fenwicke, John Col- 
leton and Edmond Atkin; to inquire into the causes of the 
failure of the expedition against St. Augustine.” These 
names included most of the unquestionable names of the 
colony. All of them were men of the highest character 
and intelligence; several of them were practically conver 
sant in military affairs, and against none of them can any 
imputation lie of interest in the matter, or a si lfish motive, 
apart from that, born of patriotism only, which might be 
supposed to belong to them, as citizens conscious of the 
humiliation following the disaster. ‘The report which they 
made, is an elaborate and well argued history—clear, cop 
ous, written with a bold, free, fearless pen, and constituting 
a memorable record, which will always interest the reader. 
It showed the career and character of Spain and the Span- 
iards in Florida from the beginning; the hostile temper of 
that region to the English colonies, its evil influence, and 
the policy of its overthrow; and affords a body of facts which 
should not escape the attention of any one at all concerned 


in the history of our progress in the South. A copy of this 
elaborate and able document, in folio, may be found in the 
Charleston Library. The discussion handled General 


Oglethorpe with great severity. We will not say with 
what degree of justice, nor will we spread this document 
42 VOL. XIII.—NO. 26 
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before the public eye at this moment, as we would not wil- 
lingly contribute to increase the jealousies and dislikes of 
neighboring communities, which are unhappily only too 
readily awakened. We confine ourselves simply to such 
an array of responses, to the accusations of our author, as 


were made in that day by the Carolinians. Hewatt sums 
them up pretty se and generally, and we shall use his 
language. ‘The Cai iitinan chann red that Oglethorpe’s ex- 
pedition pt ste da surprise of St. Augustine and not 
a siege, and that he wasted time in taking some trifling 
and unimportant outposts, which only served to alarm and 
prepare the capital. “If,” says Hewatt, “he intended 
surprise, he ought not to have stopped at Fort Diego: for, 
by that delay, the enemy had notice of his approach, and 
time to gather their whole force and put themselves in a 
posture of defence.” ‘That the surprise and not the siege 
was what the Carolinians provided for, is found in thei 
history. “In the meantime, General Oglethorpe was in- 
dustrious in picking up all the intelligence he could find 
respecting the situation and strength of the garrison, and 
finding it in great straights for want of provisions, he 
urged the speedy execution of his project, with a view to 
surprise his enemy before a supply should arrive.” But, 
says our historian, the Carolina troops did not reach the 
Johns until four or five days after him. Very good; 
but could he not have kept quiet and secret until they did 
come? Why storm San Diego, and, in the uproar, leave 
to the Don an opportunity to drive in several hundred head 
of cattle, which Hewatt says expressly, was done “ during 
their stay at Fort Diego.” Again, we are told by the same 
authority, that, by the time of the junction of Oglethorpe 
with the Carolina troops, which was probably seven days 
at least after the shipping of the General had compassed 
the harbor of St. Augustine, “ the garrison had been strength- 
ened by the arrival of six half galleys, with long brass 
nines, and two sloops loaded with provisions.” We have 
already noticed what was said of the incompetency ot the 
small force under Palmer, to. the duty of covering the land- 
side ; and will pass to other points of complaint against the 
Commander-in-chief. They alleged that the discontent and 
uneasiness of the Indians, arose in some degree from the 
treatment of Oglethorpe himself; that he not only gave 
them little exercise, but when they had cut off and brought 
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compliment to her sense of the necessity, the honorable im- 
pulse of her citizens, and their sympathies with a kindred 
people struggling bravely for the common cause. Apprized 
of the fleet of Spain upon the seas, with an armament of 
seven thousand men, Oglethorpe applied to South-Carolina, 
“but no help was sent, owing to the dissensions of the Ca- 
rolinians among themselves, and their wrongful distrust of 
the Commander-in-chief.” 

In the sense of error and mistake, this distrust may 
have been “ wrongful ;” but certainly the Carolinians had 
no reason to justify the confidence which would place their 
troops under the control of one whom they supposed inca- 
pable of conducting them judiciously. But they had an- 
other and better reason still, upon which the historians 
have never dwelt sufficiently. ‘The Spanish fleet consisted 
of no less than fifty-six vessels, carrying seven thousand 
men, and the doubt was natural enough, to which colony its 
prows would be directed. There was little to be gained 
by assailing Georgia, unless with the simple view of get- 
ting rid of a bad neighbor; but the sack of Charleston, 
already a very opulent city, was a twofold temptation to 
those who were at once diseased with hate and avarice. 
Accordingly. what with their distrust of Oglethorpe, and 
their own appre hensions. the inhabitants of Charleston de- 
termined to reserve their troops for their own defence,—in 
the language of Hewatt—“ determined rather to fortify 
their town, and stand upon their own ground in a posture 
if defence.” No doubt this was bad policy—a narrowly 
selfish policy, since evil to Georgia must be hurt to Carolina: 
but we submit that under the circumstances, the determi- 
nation was natural enough. We shall see, that when it 
was certainly known that Georgia was the threatened re- 
gion, ships and assistance were really sent by Carolina, the 
presence of which, according to Hewatt and Ramsay, cor- 
roborating the tenor of an artifice which Oglethorpe had 
adopted, was the impelling cause for the rapid abandon- 
meut of the invasion by the assailants. "Though blaming 
the Carolinians for the course they had taken, in w ithhold- 
ing themselves so long from this assistance, Hewatt still 
frankly states the favorable result as accruing from the 
presence of the Carolina ships, an event “which struck 
such a panic into the [Spanish] army, that they immedi 
ately set fire to their fort, [St. Simon’s, which the Georgians 
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had abandoned,| and in great confusion and hurry, em- 
barked, leaving behind them several cannon and a quantity 
of provisions and military stores.” Dr. Stevens admits the 
effect produced by the timely appearance of these vessels, 
though in terms much more qualified than either Hewatt 
or Ramsay. We have seen what is said by the former. 
Ramsay is to the same effect with a slight variation only 
in the structure of his sentence. He writes—‘' The agree- 
ment of this discovery, [the appearan three ships of 
foree appi aching, | with the contents of the letter, [a ruse 
of Oglethorpe] convinced the Spanish Commander of its 
my seized with an instant 
panic, set fire to th 1 precipitately embarked.” 
The proof us shown > age ney ol these ships in 
producing the result, the question now naturally eecurs, 
how is it that Dr. Stevens, who has particularly mentioned 
the short-comings of Carolina in this connection, should 
have so strangely oMitted to mention that these ships were 
of force, and sent by Carolina to the assistance of 
Joth Hewatt and Ra nsay particularly state 

the fact. Hewatt says: “While the Spanish leaders were 
employed in these deliberations and much embarrassed, 
fortunate ly three ships of force. which the Governor of 
South-Carolina had sent to Ogleth rp ’s aid, appe red off 
the coast... Now. how is it that our historian while mak- 
ing free use of his predecessors in this very connection, em- 
ploying, in some res} _ tl ry language which they em- 
ploy, should have wholly omitted these important particu 
lars? His language is su is t t not only very certain 
that Carolina did not send thes he has previously 
told us with some solenu , “that no help was sent” by 
her—but very doubtful whether they w sent at all, or 


God-sent: mere chance vessels. that, happening to sail 


{ 
} 
| 
i 


along the coast on their for n progress, thus timely gave 


countenance to the happy ruse de rre of General Ogle 
thorpe. Here is what he says: “' report was brought 
to the Commander, that three vess re descried off the 
bar.” Nota syllable of Carolina’s agency in the matter ; 
which, wherever omissions have been studiously arrayed, 
for the judgment of posterity, w seem to have been 
due to justice, if not to her. The tacit, and we suppose, 
unintended injustice to Carolina, is completed a few pages 
farther on, where the author tells us, that “the succours 
‘)* 
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beth naval and military, which he, [Oglethorpe] had pleaded 
for from South-Carolina, only arrived in time to share the 
joy of his victory, or chase into the port of St. Augustine 
the few straggling vessels of their American armada. 
which yet hovered about the islands of Georgia.” And 
s the arrival of these vessels that determine the 
that produce panic among the enemy, and com- 
r flight from a scene, in which they uow that 
en thousand men are opposed by seven hundred 
only We contend that these ships of Carolina arrived in 
season to do much more than merely share the joy of Ogle 
thorpe’s victory. It is our opinion: that, but for thei ap- 
pearance, there had been no victory at all over which to 
exult. Oglethorpe had indeed, behaved handsomely, and 
had proved himself an efficient General, with an exceed- 
ingly inefficient force to sustain him; and this reminds us 
to give a sketch of this Spanish invasion, rejecting for a 
moment, 1e controversial matter . 

On the Ylist June. 17 12. a fleet of nine sail attempted to 
penetrate lia Sound, at the mouth of the St. Mary’s, 
but were repulsed by the fort on Cumberland Island, aided 
by an armed schooner of fourteen guns. ‘Their next de- 
monstrations were made upon St. Simon and Cumberland 
Sounds, but with equally bad success. In the latterinstance 


they were repelled by General Oglethorpe himself, at the 
head of a small force of cutters and gallies. These Span 
ish vessels were the avant couriers only of their fleet, 
which soon appeared in force, and entered the harbor of 
St. Simon. ‘The defences of this place consisted of two 


f eighteens and the other of four pounders, 


iLil 


patteries, « 
two guard schooners and some small trading vessels, which 
had been put in requisition, and armed for the occasion. 
Ogleth: r} himself commanded. These disputed the pas- 
with the Spaniards, in a conflict of four hours; bu 

urties were too unequally matched. The invaders 

ally ced their way throughgtheir opponents, at the 
expenst of most of the vessels of the Georgians ; and to 
prevent being cut off in his retreat to Frederica, Oglethorpe 
abandoned his batteries, having first destroyed his muni- 
tions, burnt his cohorns and spiked his cannon. The 
Spaniards landed their forces, not being able to proceed 
higher up the river with their vessels, and soon put them 
nm n for Frederica. A reconnoitering force of Spanish 
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rangers and Indians, a hundred and seventy in number, 
approaching this place, was gallantly charged by Ogle 
thorpe and totally defeated ;- most of the party being slain, 
wounded or made prisoners. The pursuit was continued 
for several miles through the forest, till coming to an open 
savannah, on the edge of which. he thought a good am 
bush might be set, he occupied it for this purpose, posting 
a couple of companies in cover, directly along the route 
which the enemy would be compelled to take. He him- 
self returned to his main defences at Frederica, where he 
had scarcely arrived, when he heard the sound of battle 
from his ambushed troops. Speeding thither, he met a 
portion of this force in full retreat, and driven by a Spanish 
division of three hundred men under Don Antonio Barba 
The fugitives assured Oglethorpe that their whole force 
had been routed: but the fire still continuing, he ordered 
a rally, and led the party in search of their comrades, 
These, more stubborn than the squad by which they had 
heen deserted, had, when driven out of one cover, sought 
for another; and under the command of Lieutenants 
Southerland and Mackay, had executed a clever detour 
which enabled them to prepare a second ambuscade for the 
advancing enemy. Into this the Spaniards fell unwarily ; 
and were encountered by successive vollies of well delivered 
bullets, which entirely broke and defeated them. ‘The fire 
was followed up gallantly by a charge of bayonets, which 
gave the coup de grace to the command of Don Antonio. 
He himself was mortally wou 1 ane ken; twenty 
prisoners were made, and nearly two lred privates 
killed and wounded Ogletho eache he scene 
ction only to share in the rejoi 


4 


promote, on the field, the two cleve ung officer 
had gained it. The enemy were pursued almost to thei 


‘amp, which they made in th sof St 
Simon; and Oglethorpe and party slept on their 
arms all night in the neighbor! le returned to work 
upon his defences at Frederi: i creeping his Indians profi 
tably employed in scouting and ilping In discharge of 
this pleasant duty, they brought in several bloody trophies 
to which, it appears, he had by thi » conquered the 
aversion which made him repulse the s ces at St. Au 
gustine, 


After a few days preparation, some f the Spanish gal 
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lies advanced against the town of Frederica. Oglethorpe 
encountered them in his boats with success, and drove 
them until they were safely sheltered under the big guns 
of their shipping. So far the progress of the Spaniards 
had betrayed only feebleness and incapacity. Their pro- 
ceedings were absolutely contemptible and wretched, show. 
ing but little conduct in their affairs, and almost as little 
courage in their men. 

Certainly Oglethorpe had been very fortunate in being 
opposed, with his vastly inferior (nominally) force, to such 
incompetence and imbecility. He was now to derive far. 
ther advantages from a squabble between the two com- 
manders of the Spanish forces; De Redondo of the Cuba 
contingent, and Don Manuel de Montiano of the Floridian, 
They finally refused to encamp together, and a regiment 
of dragoons, which constituted a part of their command, 
separated from both. Here then, was a field ready for the 
sickle. Oglethorpe, apprised of their differences, prepared 
a night attack, in the hope to surprise them. His scheme 
was defeated by the desertion of one of his men,—a French- 
man—who, firing his musket, gave the alarm, and made 
his way safely into the enemy’s camp. 

The Georgia General was now seriously apprehensive 
for the consequences of this desertion, as he had every 
reason to suppose that the deserter would betray to the 
enemy, all the facts in his condition, his own apprehensions 
and the small number of his forces. ‘To defeat these re- 
presentations, assuming them to have been made by the 
deserter, he framed an ingenious letter, written in French, 
addressed to the deserter himself. as if from one of his 
associates, which counselled him that certain monies had 
been re -d, and that his policy now was to persuade the 
Spaniards that the Georgians were weak; that he should 
underta pilot up their gallies and boats, so as to bring 
them u r the ambushed batteries; that failing to decoy 
them thus, he was to detain them, if possible, for three 
lays more at St. Simon’s, as by that time, he should re- 
ve a large force in siz men-of-war, who had already 
led from Charleston, &c. For all these services his 
reward was to be ample. This letter was forwarded to 
the Frenchman by a Spaniard, a prisoner in Oglethorpe’s 
hands, who received his liberty on the condition that he 
should safely deliver it to th deserter. As was anticipated, 


‘ 1 


Sar 
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he gave it to the Spanish Commander. Jt was while he 
was bewildered by the contents of this letter, that the three 
men-of-war from Charleston, sent by South-Carolina to 
the relief of Georgia, actually made their appearance. 
They determined the conduct of the Spaniards. They 
produce d the panic among their ti oops, which resulted im 
the abandonment of the invasion almost at the beginning. 
The relation of cuuse and effect, is as clearly established 
in this case as in any instance that was ever recorded in 
history. ‘The Spaniards at once hurried to their ships, 
leaving their cannon and munitions behind them. “Thus,” 
says our historian, “the vigilance of Oglethorpe, the skil- 
fulness of his plans, the activity of his operations, the 
determined spirit of resistance, the cai of Bloody- 
marsh, [where the young Lieutenants laid the successful 


1 
17 


ambush, | the havoc done to the en my’s ships, and his in- 
genious stratagem to defeat the designs of the French 
deserter, saved Georgia and Carolina from falling into 
the hands of the Spaniards.” A little before (p. 183) Ogle- 
thorpe is spoken of as one who is, by the defence of Georgia, 
to “ protect the whole of the Americans from desolation.” 
This, we submit, is the language of hyperbole, not prope 
to the historian. Carolina might hurt by the Spaniards, 


her outposts assailed, he slaves spi ted away, and the 


} 


dians kept in scouting bands upon her borders, by the 
Indians kept by tl 

malign influences of the Spaniards in Florida; but she 
had hitherto shown herself equal to all their assaults, and 
had carried successful battle to their own abode: and as 


iol their successtul assaults upon {merican colonies gene 


rally, resulting in their desolation, the suggestion is abso 
lutely wild ; particularly when we member, that even at 
this period, Great Britain was in p ion of the control 
ling power on the seas; : hen, with a petty force of a 
thousand whites, Oglethorpe hin could carry terror to 
the gates of St. Augustine, which was t the hive from 
which should issue these hordes of desolation! The plain 
history is this: Oglethorpe, with small and inferior means, 
which he managed with ual prudence and courage, 
judgment and spirit, was opposed to a formidable force of 
several thousand men, who were badly drilled and direct 
ed under incompetent officers, who suffered their efforts to 
be wasted on the air, and their troops to be cut up in detail. 
{1 happy concurrence of events, the ingenious device of 
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. the letter issisted by the sudden appearance of the ships 
of war from Carolind, gave the finishing stroke to the 
efforts of an invader, who had failed to obtain any pre- 
vious successes of importance. His imbecility disgraced 
him, and Oglethorpe was equally fortunate and deserving, 
We shall only disparage his deserts by seeking to exagge- 
rate them; and the attempt to show that every thing was 
done 6y him, and nothing for him, is in very doubtful pro- 
priety, even as regards the object of the eulogist. Still 
to seek to lessen the effect of these timely succours 
Carolinians, as if, indeed, they were mere accidents 
chapter of events; our historian says, in another 
that Montiano, the Governor of St. Augustine, “hasti- 
‘ated at the sight of three topsail schooners ;” other 
ians style them “ ships of foree :” but the language 
which disparages the Spaniards, lessens the merits of their 
conquero If Montiano was scared by such shadows, 
what becomes of the merits of the victory? But Montiano 
acknowledged the facts in this case. more readily than our 
historian. 


The Spaniards made some petty attempts upon exposed 
places along the coast at their departure, and did some 
They made an attempt on Fort William, Cum- 


berland Island, but were beaten off by Lieutenant Stuart. 


Oglethorpe followed up his successes by frequent cruising 
along th ast, and an incursion into Florida; the Spanish 
portions of which he laid waste, even to the gates of St. 
\ugustine,—from the shelter ot which, he vainly endea- 
vored to provoke his now timid opponents. He continued 
his eflorts for pacificating the Indians, and strove 
mest, earnest zeal, for the safety and better pro- 
the colonies. 3ut his latter days in America 
were embittered by dissensions, and discussions of his con- 
duct. Reproaches, in this respect, were not confined to 


Carolin The officers of the regular army, under his 
own command, were active in this business; and one of 
them pref | charges against him, which were tried in 
England. The result of the trial was an honorable ac- 
quittal of the accused. He never again returned to Ame- 
rica. His subsequent, as well as preceding career, is given 
very neat biographical sketch in the pages of this his- 
tory, and though episodical in some degree, it will not prove 
to the reader so obtrusive as to make him find fault with 
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its introduction. He served afterwards under the Duke of 
Cumberland against the P) tender, was charged by the 
Duke with lingering in his mare! suit of the enemy, 
but was again honorably acquitted upon trial. He lived 
to see Georgia an independent State, and was among the 
first to call upon John Adams, our first Ambassador to St. 
James, after the Revolution. He died in 1785, nearly one 
hundred years old. He w | man, if not a great 
one; honorable, benevolent: anxious t useful, ambi 
tious of little more; and possessed of a suthie lently clear 
head, and active intellect, to compel the respect and confi 
dence of his associates. His life was entiul one, and 
attracted the equal interest and admiration of Johnson and 
Burke. 

Having, with two or three small exceptions, dismissed 
all our‘causes of quarrel and complaint with the historian, 
we have little more to do, than to refer to the rest of his 
volume in terms of satisfaction and applause. He has 
certainly spared no pains in procuring his materials, and 
has generally arranged them in the clearest and most eflec- 
tive order. His arrangement of subjects is particularly use 
ful to the student; easily approached fo! reference. and 
eligible for examination and analysis. His chapter on “the 
political institutions of Georgia,” which includes the curi 
ous and interesting history of the Musgroves, would afford 
us several extracts, could we spa them the necessary 
space. The “* Review of the Poli \ of the Trustees” 
which constitutes the material for the eighth « hapte r. will 


particularly instruct the student in our Colonial history in 


it 
general, as well by the facts which are in common among 


the colonies, as by those which were peculiar in the history 
and settlement of Georgia. ‘he ninth chapter is one of 
particular value at this juncture. It relates the “origin of 
slave labor” in our sister State, which was excluded origi 
nally by a prohibition of the ‘Trustees, and absolutely 
forced upon them by the necessity of the case. The his 
tory is a very curious one, of the p f opinion, from 
arejection to the determined adoption of negro slavery ; 
and is equally creditable to the industry and judgment ot 
the writer. ‘The religious history of the colony, which in- 
cludes the tenth chapter, valuable on many accounts, by 
the research of the historian, is particularly interesting in 
conseg uence of the connection of thy Wesleys, and the 
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famous Whitfield, with the colony; their grievances and 
services while there; the troubles they occasioned, and 
which impaired the value of their ministry; and the trou- 
bles of other divines less distinguished in the public eye. 
‘The “settlement of Liberty county,” is the subject of the open- 
ing chapter of the third book of this history. Georgia has 
now passed from the government of the ‘Trustees, under 
that of the crown. ‘The charter was surrendered to the 
King in 1752. The first Governor was John Reynolds, a 
captain in the Royal Navy. He entered upon his duties 
in October, 1754. His administration occupies a chapter. 
During this period, the system of government, as it pre- 
vailed under the Trustees, was re-arranged ; crown officers 
were appointed, proper courts of judicature established, 
judges were chosen, and a general assembly was called 
for the first time in Georgia, on the 7th January, 1755. In 
this administration a great amount of business besides, was 
transacted, which belongs to that class of performance 
however, which, as it is necessary, is seldom found interest- 
ing. Among other matters, we may mention the projec- 
tion and establishment of a town on the Ogeechee, about 
fourteen miles from the sea, which Governor Reynolds 
conceived to be a much better site for the capital than the 
city of Savannah. It was called Hardwicke; but the 
seheme seems to have been silently abandoned after the 
first suggestion of the project. A few houses were built, 
but they are scarcely to be discovered now. ‘The popular- 
ity of this administration was finally forfe‘ted, it would 
seem, by the evil influence of his Secretary, one William 
Little, who, according to our author, “combined the servi- 
lity of the sycophant with the duplicity of the flatterer; 
and like those parasitical plants whose exuberant growth 
destroys the tree which sustains and nourishes them, he 
transferred to his own person the power of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate,” and this without winning the hearts of the people. 

Reynolds was finally charged with mal-administration, 
and was allowed to resign his commission, which he had 
held nearly four years. He was succeeded by Henry Ellis, 
a man of education, ability and enterprise. ‘The adminis- 
tration of Ellis was distinguished by prudence, spirit, and 
a wise, overruling judgment. He conciliated the Indians 
and the Spaniards, improved the defences of the colony, 
made a cruise against the pirates, and divided the province 
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into parishes. His health failing, he was recalled at his 
own instance, and died at Naples, soon after, in the pursuit 
of certain favorite maritime researches. With his admin 
istration and death, the present volume of our historian 
closes. A second volume is soon low. A copious 
appendix to the one before us, comprises, in addition to the 
charter of the colony, a series of biographical sketches of 
its Trustees. Wemust not forget to mention the very 
pleasing episodical narrative in the chapter devoted to Rey- 
nolds’s administration, which relates the wretched fortunes 
of the unhappy Acadians—the victims equally to the go 
vernment which sold, and the government which bought 
them. A number of this people, when dispersed by the 
cruel edicts which drove them from their homes, were sent 
toGeorgia. ‘hey afterwards made their way into South 
Carolina, where they were hospitably received, were pro 
vided for in the parishes, and, where they did not choose to 
accept the hospitality thus tendered them, ships were fur- 
nished, at the public expense, to transport them to Franc: 
and other places. There was no selfishness, certainly. in 
this proceeding. ; 

We shall look for the second volume of Dr. Stevens’ his- 
tory with anxietyand curiosity. We have differed with him, 
and found fault good-humoredly - but have no disposition 
todeny the general excellence of the work, its proper tone, 
the integrity of the author’s heart and judgment, and the 
great care and industry with which he has pursued his 
researches. ‘The field yet before him, is probably a more 
exciting and interesting one than that which he has already 
compassed ; and the history of our sister State, abundantly 
stored with admirable materials for the narrator, particu- 
larly as he approaches the eventful scenes of the revolution, 
may be expected to afford one of the most engrossing nar- 
ratives of American courage, character and resolution. 
We welcome this volume, and the promise which it fore 
shadows, as useful and valuable contributions to our fund 
of compact and well chronicled American history 


le 
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Life of Gen. Hull. 


Art. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of Gen. William Mill 
Prepared from his manuscripts, by Mrs Marta Camppet: 
together with the History of the Campaign of 1812, and Sur- 


render of the post of Detroit; by his Grandson, James Frep- 
MAN CrarKke. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 


In the year 1814, Gen. William Hull was tried by a Court Mar- 
tial on charges of treason and cowardice, for the disastrous result 


of his campaign in Canada, and his surrender of the post of Detroit 
f I n in ¢ la, and | ] f the post of Detroit 


two years previous. The Court disclaimed jurisdiction of the matter 


of treason, but recorded their opinion that he was not guilty in that 
regard. They found him guilty of cowardice, and condemned him 
to be shot, with a recommendation to mercy. The President par- 
doned him, on the ground of his revolutionary services. Matter 
which was sufficient, under the storm of popular indignation which 
gathered over the events of 1812, to secure the remission of his 
sentence to a man universally believed to have acted a signally in- 
famous part towards his country, and who had certainly covered the 
opening military operations of the war with disgrace and ridicule, 
and thus made it the interest of the administration to load him with 
the utmost responsibility for those events, must have in itself some 
force and interest worthy of preservation. It is the object of much 
the larger part of this volume to preserve and present this matter, 
and show what were the revolutionary services that stayed the exe- 
cutive sword and plead so effectually for mercy, at a moment when 
ny degree of severity would have been hailed by the people as bare 
justice upon a traitorous officer. The remission of the sentence, 
however, was made in mere mercy, and out of a tender regard to 
every thing associated with the Revolution.. The administration 
were very willing to have it understood, not only that they had-done 
every thing necessary to place in the hands of the General the means 
of success, but that they were even indulgent in judging of his mis- 
use of these. In short, they were willing, as most administrations 
are, to be held responsible for the exercise of all the cardinal virtues. 
All they required was that none should lay upon their shoulders the 
burden of a crime, a fault or an omission—they could bear any thing 
but that. Accordingly, there seems to have been no reluctance in 
pardoning Gen. Hull. To be sure, people would say that he did 
not deserve it, and that the President was too good; but he reflected 
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1¢ matter, and found that he was equal to the task of standing up 
nder such imputations. 

It was different when Gen. Hull applied, preparatory to his trial, 
for copies of his correspondence with the War Department, as ne- 
This was considered little better than an 
nsolent defiance—a pretension to be considered innocent, though he 

ood accused of treason and other enormities, and the request was 
refused. It was not, in fact, till Mr. Calhoun became Secretary of 


cessary to his defence. 


War, that Gen. Hull was allowed copies of official correspon- 
dence with the government while he was r of the Michigan 
territory. Nor did the merciful dispo the administration 
prevent it from so constituting the Court as to render its deci- 
sion quite a matter of course, jadging from the common maxims of 
human conduct. In short, it was very mebody was 
wrong, and vastly more convenient t rnment to convict 
Gen. Hull than themselves. 

Soon after receiving the import Hull published 
his vindication. In this book he ; y showed that he 

ully understood his position it he lt n all the précau- 
ms in his power before the war, t ety of Michigan— 
he had urged upon the administrati he importance of provi- 
ding a naval force on Lake Erie, : h to keep open the 
communications with Ohio in case either with the In- 
dian tribes or with England—that when 
command of the North Western army, h re} ted these recom- 


rations from 


y accepted the 


mendations as matters of ne¢ 


Detroit should be supported by a simultaneous invasion « { Canada 


ence of the 


be 


fom Niagara. He maintained that 


. , : 1 
administration with his views, a should 


arried out, and that to such an 
British in Canada West receiv: tion of war 
els were fitted 


made at Nia- 


were allowed 


several days before it reached 
out on Lake Erie—no diversi 


gara—the whole forces of Tecumseh’: 
without obstruction, to gather around him—hi Inications with 
it the promise 


' 


Ohio were cut off and his supplies 
r hope of relief. He surrendered, and - being 


l every species of shameful accusati yr near two years, he was 


ided with abuse 


ght to trial, and the General whose nto make the 
liversion on the Niagara frontier, and who had discharged that 
duty by concluding a truce sly excepting 
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Hull’s army from the benefit of it, was made President of the Court 
Martial. 

Itis now many years since we have seen this defence of Gen, 
Hull, but it seemed to us a very conclusive justification, and entirely 
changed our opinion of his conduct. He died very soon after its 
publication, and it probably never had circulation enough to work 
any general change in public opinion. The vanity of nations wil] 
always make it hard for an unsuccessful general to escape contempt, 
if not ignominy. It is so much easier and more flattering to believe 
that all reverses are due to the misconduct and incapacity of the 
commander. The retreat of Sir John Moore through Spain, which 
Napoleon pronounced a movement bold in the plan and admirable 
in the execution, covered the memory of that unfortunate leader 
with reproach and suspicion among his countrymen. To retreat at 
all was an anti-British proceeding ;—why did he not, with a third of 
their force, turn about and defeat Napoleon and all his Marshals? 
To say that he could not do it, was to admit that one Englishman 
was not equal to three Frenchmen,—which was an anti-British ad- 
missién, and not to be tolerated. So they one and all pronounced 
Sir John Moore to be an incompetent general, and if not exactly a 
soward, at least one who had much more alacrity at retreating than 
advancing. 

To return to the work before us. It must not be forgotten that the 
harce against Gen. Hull was cowardice, and that he was found 
guilty under this charge. Not the cowardice of the commander, 
who distrusts his men, his position, or his resources in difficulty; 
who cannot make up his mind to a bold movement from the want of 
clear sightedness to see his way through, or comprehensiveness and 
rapid combination, to assure him that the first thoughts are safe 
guides. Not the cowardice of the popularity seeker, who fears to 
risk any thing, from an exaggerated estimate of the misfortune of not 


aining every thing. But mere physical cowardice,—the dread of 


0 
personal danger from the guns and knives of the enemy. The 
Court Martial directed special attention to the complexion and ner- 
vous phenomena of Gen. Hull’s physique, on the day of the surren- 
der—whether he was pale, his voice tremulous, and any appearance 
of twitching and giving way in his muscular system. They were 
satisfied,—so their decision informs us,—that he was under the im- 
pulse of personal fear, when he surrendered the post of Detroit and 
his army to Gen. Brock. 

This Life of Gen. Hull is meant as an answer to the decision of 
the Court Martial, and happy is the man whose career can be made 
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to offer such decisive answer to an infamous imputation. He came 
of a fighting family. Two of his brothers entered the service early 
in the war of the revolution, and gallant actions are recorded of both 
of them. Commodore Hull, who won the first distinctions for the navy 
in the war of 1812, was his nephew, and Capt. Hull who was killed 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, was his only son. William Hull, the 
subject of this notice, was elected a C iin of the Connecticut vo- 
lunteers early in 1776, at the age o hree, and immediate ly 
joined Gen. Washington’s army, the sieging Boston. With his 
} 


company he shared in the events of iege: afterwards in the 


7 


struggle to defend New-York ; performed gallant service in the bat- 

tle of White Plains; led his men in the battle of Trenton, and was 

promoted to the rank of Major, in the Massachusetfs Line, by Wash- 

ington, just before the battle of Princeton, in the hardships and glory 

of which he had his full share. Thus far he had served entirely un- 

der the eye of the Commander-in-Chief, and won his confidence, by 
} ] 


the gallantry and conduct he had displayed in several hard-fought 


battles. 
Early in 1777, after recruiting his regiment, he joined the North- 


ern Army, under Gen. St. Clair, at Ticonderoga. He shared in the 
council that determined on the retreat, afier Burgoyne, with a great- 
ly superior force, had invested the place, and showed both his cour- 
age and his true-heartedness, by writing, in the midst of the very 
hasty, not to say disorderly, movement of the army, a clear, spirited 
and triumphant vindication of the conduct of St. Clair in a matter 
where the first burst of popular feeling was certain to be very strong- 
ly against him. The result vindicated the movement. At Ticon- 
deroga, the army of St. Clair was cut off from supplies, besieged, 
and its fortified position commanded. It w too weak to fight a 
battle, and could have been starved into a surrender in a few days. 
ng, although in no very good ¢ rand with considerable 
, St. Clair’s army became the cleus and gathering point of the 
force which in its turn encircled, d ted and captured the army of 
Burgoyne. In the battles of Stillwat d Saratoga, the duties as- 
signed to Major Hull were ara u if ying, ind they were well 
performed. That was no child’s } ,and ‘cupy the post of dan 
ger there, was to make sure of intima juaintance with the 
fiercest struggle and most imposing dat 
After the capture of Burgoyne, Majo ’s regiment joined 
Washington’s army—shared in that distressing winter of 1777-8, at 
Valley Forge, and in the followin mpaign, in the battle of Mon- 


‘ 


mouth. On this occasion, Majo | commanded the regiment, as 


43* 
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he did for some months after, when to it was assigned the important 
and perilous duty of watching the British lines around New-York, 
gaining information of every movement of the enemy, protecting the 
population from the frequent outrages of the tory bands, and lastly 
protecting itself from incessant danger of surprize. To receive such 
a charge implies confidence, and to execute it well, implies courage, 
patience, vigilance and military skill. It is certain that Hull ae- 
quired increased reputation from the manner in which he filled this 
difficult post. In the summer following, he commanded seven com- 
panies of that band of heroes who stormed Stony Point—the most 
daring achievement of the Revolution. Men who turned pale at 
danger, would have made but a sorry figure in that desparate enter- 
prise, and those who graduated with distinction in that night’s terri- 
ble school of war, might hope that even Courts Martial, dubitative 
as those learned bodies are, would henceforth spare them all ques- 
tion of the steadiness of their nerves and the firmness of their voices 
and complexions. For his share in the storming of Stony Point, 
Hull was promoted to the rank of Lieut. Colonel. An interesting 
incident is recorded in connection with this affair, which must not be 
passed over. During the halt that preceded the advance of the 
storming columns, Hull remembered that one of the Captains in 
his division was under a genera!ly whispered imputation of cow- 
ardice, founded on his behavior at the battle of Monmouth. He 
sent for him, and after alluding delicately but unequivocally to 
this imputation, advised him that if he was conscious of having 
lacked resolution on that occasion, as the present was likely to bea 
far severer trial, he had better return to the camp and leave his com- 
mand to his Lieutenant. If, on the contrary, the suspicion was un- 
just, and he desired to silence it forever, there could not be a better 
occasion than now presented itself. The courage of the Captain 
was never questioned after that night. 

During the year 1780, no important battles were fought in the 
North. The army of Washington was employed rather in watch- 
ing and repressing the movements of the enemy at New-York. 
The year was marked by the treason of Arnold, and, later in the 
season, by the mutiny of the Pennsylvania and New-Jersey regi- 
ments. During much of this year, Col. Hull acted as Deputy In- 
spector under Baron Steuben. So useful did he render himself in 
this office, that he declined to enter the family of Washington as one 
of his aids, on the representations of Baron Steuben, that it was im- 
porant to the success of the system of discipline he was introducing, 
that he should remain where he was. At the close of the season, he 
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returned to his former duty as commander of a corps of observation 
on the British lines. The confusion in the financial affairs of the 
confederacy had produced xu fearful crisis. As a specimen of the 
value of the currency, the following receipt found among the papers 
of Hull, speaks volumes: 

“Boston, March 16, 1781—Received of Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam Hull, eleven thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, for a chaise, 
with a double harness. (Signed) JonaTHan Fow .e.” 

An army that could feed its enthusiasm on such shadowy proven- 
der as this, must be more than human. Murmurs and disaffection 
spread among the troops, and in quick succession the Pennsylvania 
and New-Jersey Lines rose in open mutiny and attempted to nego- 
tiate with the government as independent powers. In the midst of 
these heavy embarrassments, Washington felt it née cessary to rouse 
the hopes of the country and the spirit of the army by a bold stroke 
that should serve equally as a lesson to friends and enemies. With 
this view, Col. Hull was ordered to make himself fully acquainted 
with the position of the British posts and detachments around New- 
York ; a duty which he executed, and in his report, suggested the 
feasibility of penetrating the enemy’s lines between the Harlem and 
Bronx rivers, by a rapid night march, taking by surprise the tory 
stations of Morrissania and Frov’s Neck on East river, and effecting 
a retreat across the Bronx into Kast Chester. before a successful 
pursuit could be made from the strong garrisons of Forts Indepen- 
dence and Washington. It seemed an undertaking so beset with 


danger and difficulty as to render it almost lesperate, but the neces- 


sity of action was so pressing, that the scheme was sanctioned, and 
Col. Hull was appointed to carry it into effect. 

The details of this expedition, form one of the most charming mi- 
litary romances in the annals of the Re. tion. It involved a 
march, in the advance and retreat, of seventy miles, to be accom- 
plished in fifty-six hours,—a complicated attack upon British forts far 
below two powerful garrisons, and almost within cannon shot of their 
head quarters, and a retreat from out of the midst of enemies, who 
were certain to pour upon them from every quarter, and all this to 
be done in the middle of January—and ne. The advance 
commenced at sun-rise, and was so g y madi that the force pass- 
ed the British forts, almost within the range of their guns, without 
being perceived. A small detachment was thrown off on the right, 
to lie in wait, and the moment they heard the sound of the assault on 
Morrissania, to rush forward, and under the very guns of Fort Inde 


pendence, to cut and send down stream the pontoon bridge across 
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Harlem river, that the pu . from thence might be compelled to 
make a considerable circuit. Another small detachment was thrown 
off on the left, to take possession of a bridge over the Bronx, which 
was in the line of retreat, and was made the point of re-union for all 
the detachments. A third was despatched to make a simultaneous 
attack on the post of Frog’s Neck. The main body under Hull, 
moved on to assail an equal force of tories in their barracks at Mor- 
rissania. Every particular of the plan was successfully carried out, 
The attacks on Morrissania and Frog’s Neck resulted in the defeat 
and dispersion of the enemy, the destruction of the barracks witha 
great amount of forage and munitions, the capture of near a hundred 
prisoners, and a quantity of horses and cattle, which were carried 
off. The pontoon bridge was broken up at the right moment, and 
all the detachments with trifling loss, re-united at the bridge over the 
3ronx. Then came the thunder of alarm throughout the royal army 
and garrisons, followed by the tempest of pursuit. As part of the 
original plan, a covering force of three regiments under Gen. Par- 
sons, had been advanced into East Chester on the line of the retreat, 
and within eight miles of the scene of Hull’s operations. This eight 
miles therefore, was the difficulty. Every mile of it was marked by 
hard fighting—keen and resolute attack from forces becoming every 
moment overwhelmingly superior,—cool, orderly and well-directed 
defence, by men who were resolved not only to escape, but to bear 
off the trophies and spoils of victory. The covering force received 
them at last, and with scarcely a moment’s rest, by another forced 
march of twenty miles in a furious snow storm, the whole division 
reached a place of safety. The official report of this expedition drew 
from the ¢ imander-in-Chiet, a warm expression of thanks to Col. 
Hull for the ability and gallantry with which he had carried it 
through, and was received by Congress with a vote of thanks. Itis 
hard to believe that the man who planned and conducted this enter- 
prise, was afraid of any thing. Nor was ita display of the mere per- 
sonal daring which is equal to a bold and simple dash into the pre- 


sence of danger,—but of that higher and grander courage, which 


gives the clearness and precision necessary to the conduct, in the 
midst of the most pressing danger, of a complicated scheme of at- 
tack and retreat. 

We have called this adventure a military romance. It deserves 
the name for a reason we have not yet given. Col. Hull was then 
engaged to be married, and had written to his lady-love that he 
should come at a certain time to claim her hand. His Jong and ac- 
tive service gave him the right to expect that there would be no dif- 
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ficulty in obtaining leave of absence, and he was confidently repos- 
ing upon this prospect of getting up a delightful little episode to the 
epic of campaigning, when there arose, in the view of the Comman- 


der-in-Chief, that urgent necessity we have alluded to, to strike a 
blow that should renew the sinking hopes of the country, and put the 
enemy upon their good behavior; and-at the same time it occurred 
to him that, for this object, the services of Co!. Hull were important. 
The question of leave of absence was therefore indefinitely post- 


poned. N yw, this exchange of marriage bell yw the roar of cannon, 


of sweet visions of glittering bridal parties for t bloody conflict of 
enemies, and of the soft leisure of hymenea atitude for anxious 
watches, and hard night marches in the "y storms of winter, was a 
trial to body and soul, and the prospect of it was calculated t give 
to war its most forbidding aspect,—yea, to put the subjects of euch 
reverses in Falstafl’s category, of men, “ with hearts in their bellies 
no bigger than pins heads ;’—and it is saf affirm that the true 
lover who could yield the former for the latter at the call of duty, 
and play the part as Hull played it, was ry inch a soldier. The 
fighting being over, as in a true romance, marriage stepped in to 
crown the hero with roses and | tory. For though Col. 
Hull speedily returned to h st t! my, there were no more 
battles, and the day of his adventures was over. 

At the conclusion of the war, the army was disbanded. save only 


a single regiment, of which Gen. Washington was authorised to de 


signate the officers. He appointed Gen. Heath the Colonel, and 


Hull the Lieutenant Colonel, to this feeble pretorian guard of the 
new empire of democrary. While holding this command, he was 


sent to Quebec as Commissioner to negotiat he livery of the 


Western posts to the United Sta 1 ac’ lan ith the stipula 
tions of the treaty of peace 1e mission was unsuccessful. Sub- 
sequently in 1793, he was comm yn 1ie Governor of West 
Canada, with the same object, and met with the same success. The 
victory of Wayne over the Indians was th y sort of argument 
that the British government could ap) ite, and it settled the ques- 
tion. His mission being ended, Hull retired is residence in Mas- 


sachusetts, and gave himsel 1 


citizen of the State, until his appointment in 1805, as Governor of 


f up to the public and private duties of a 


Michig in Territory; a post whic hhel dg up rsuccessive re appoint 
ments, till 1812. His career as a man and a citizen is altogether 
without stain, or any indication of those vices which sometimes un- 
dermine and lay in ruins good and estimable characters. Amiable, 


just, temperate ; public spirited, but h no cra or office ; the 
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tenor of his life as a citizen, was altogether in harmony with its no- 
ble beginning, and both his reputation and his worth secured to him 
without effort, abundant proofs of the respect and confidence of his 
fellow citizens. We find in this, no more than in the preceding por- 
tion of his life, any the faintest foreshadowings of those hideous mo- 
ral deformities, which in after times, it pleased the Government, the 
press and people of the United States to associate with his name. 
On the contrary, the whole picture is so lighted up, so consistent and 
so harmonious, that one might say with assurance, here is a man 


whose reputation is beyond the reach of doubt,—who is incapable of 


a dishonest or unmanly action. If he was a traitor, it was after 
nearly forty years of unselfish patriotic devotion,—if he was a cow- 
ard, it was after having proved himself brave to heroism, in half the 
hard-fought battles of the Revolution. 

The Life of Hull, as prepared by his daughter, the late Mrs. Ma- 
ria Campbell, of Augusta, Geo., ends with his appointment as Gov- 
ernorof Michigan. A brief account of his administration and of the 
campaign of 1812, written by his grandson, Mr. J. F. Clarke, con- 
cludes the volume. That his conduct in office was entirely satisfae- 
tory, needs no other proof than that he was re-appointed in 1808, and 
again in 1811, and that, in anticipation of war with the Indian tribes, 
in and surrounding Michigan, he was early in 1812, offered the com- 
mand of the troops destined to meet this exigency, with the rank of 
Brigadier General. He declined the apointment in unqualified 
terms, and only with reluctance accepted it when again pressed up- 
upon him, and expressly only as the means of protecting the territo- 
ry from the savages. Before he reached Detroit with his new levied 
and inadequate force, the war with Great Britain had commenced. 

We have little to say of this campaign of 1812, so brief and so 
disastrous. Gen. Hull invaded Canada in obedience to the positive 
orders of the Government. His movement from Detroit was part of 
a combined scheme of operations ; four armies were to have assailed 
Canada, simultaneously, on different points of the southern boundary ; 
to insure their concert was neither the duty of Gen. Hull, nor to any 
extent within his power. On three points the scheme failed, because 
there was not the faintest effort made to carry it out. As Gen. Hull 
did try to do his part, and failed to accomplish with one army what 
had been projected as the work of four, he was denounced and de- 
graded. Whether judged by the rules of military science, or the 
simplest dictates of common sense, his position at Detroit at the time 
of his surrender, is found to have been perfectly desperate. If he 
had fought a battle, it would have been with every chance against 
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him,—with the certainty that in case of defeat the whole helple ss 
population who looked to him for protection, would be given up to 
the massacre of the savages,— with the equal certair ty thata victory 
could not save him from destruction. Ne enforcements were 
looked for—he had exhausted his provisions—the t rritory did not 
furnish subsistence even for the inhabita le Was separated by 
two hundred miles of nearly unbroken forest, filled wth hostile Indi- 
ans, from the region of his supplies—he w bemmed in on every 
side by the enemy. 

; , 


The only question worthy of discussion, in the face of these | 


facts, is, whether Gen. Hull was in any way accountable for this po- 


, 
ie 


un 


sition of his army. The evidence is equal ar, that both before 
and after accepting the command, he had sessed the Government 
with a faithful representation of the means necess ry to secure De- 
troit, in the event of a war, and that he had neglected nothing de- 
pendent on himself. He failed simply because his recommendations 
and his earnest requests were neglected. And here we leave this 
interesting volume, not without the hope that it may be the means of 
rescuing from long and most unmerited obloquy, the name and fame 


of a gallant soldier of the Revolutior 


2.—Instructions to Young Marksmen, in all that relates to the gene- 
ral Construction, practical Manipulation, Causes of liability 
to error in making accurate Performances, and the Theoretic 
Principles upon which such accurate performances are ground- 
ed, as exhibited in the Improved American Rifle. By Joun 
Ratcuirre Crapman, Civil Engineer. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1847. 


Tus is a large description, for a duodecin ume of 160 pages ; 


but if the author has been lavish of words title page, his pro- 


fusion ends there. The treatise is brief enough. and in not a few 
instances, the suppression of explanations is greatly to be regretted. 
But the book is really a treat. Rough and unpruned in its language, 
and occasionally, only occasionally, spiced with slang, it is amply 
redeemed from these faults by the author’s thorough practical and 
theoretical knowledge of his subject, and the evident enthusiasm 
with which he descants upon the wondrous powers of the “ beautiful 
weapon.” 





The American Rifle. [ April, 


Mr. Chapman is an Englishman by birth, but he early imbibed a 
passion for the American Rifle, and so thoroughly national is the 
weapon, that his penchant ended in making an American of him. 
It is as a national weapon that he has thought it worthy of a trea- 
tise. The true handling of it is so dependent on perlect instruction 
and early habit, and the power of the weapon depends so completely 
on this mastery, that native aptitade and habitual skill give the same 
immeasurable superiority over mere soldierly drill, that the practiced 
swordsman of former times had over the common dragoon. 

We have had from English writers some excellent treatises on 
guns, and the manufacture of a class of them has been carried to 
great perfection. But the Rifle has received little attention, either 


a 


from the writers, the sportsmen or the mechanics of that country, 
It is essentially unsuited to common English sporting, and the amuse- 
ment of target-shooting enters not into the list of the English gen- 
tleman’s recreations. The rifle, like the musket, is made on the 
cheap principle, by the hundred thousand, and is shut out from the 
select number of articles on which thé genius of improvement may 
ponder and experiment, with the hope of honor and reward. Its 
construction remains essentially the same as it was two centuries 
ago,—the only marked change being in the introduction of the belted 
bullet, which our author unqualifiedly condemns as an advance back- 
ward. ‘The peculiarities of the English Rifle are, a very light and 
short barrel, a large calibre, a quick twist, and a spherical bullet. 
The latter, till within a few years, formed no distinction, in compari- 
son with the rifles of thiscountry. The improvements, of long date, 
in the American Rifle, were, a greater weight of barrel, a long twist, 
a small calibre, and the use of a patch on the bullet. They also 
gave a much greater length to the barrel, but this is now proved to 
have been no improvement, but a disadvantage. It is hard to trace 
any of these changes to their source, for, until lately, there seems to 


tf 
have been, in the United States, no more than in England, any at- 


tempt to perfect the rifle on scientific principles, and by a series of 


complete experiments with weapons of various calibre, weight, twist 
and length. All has been left to chance and the fancy of mechanics, 
and that to such a degree, that five generations of backwoodsmen, 
terrible fellows with the rifle, have lived and died under the delusion 
that a long barrel was indispensable to a long and sure shot. And 
yet our author affirms that every leading principle realized in the 
improvements of the rifle in our day, is developed and demonstrated 
jn a book published a century ago by Mr. Robins, who made a very 


careful and extensive course of experiments, under the direction of 
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the British government. The results of true science are pretty sure 
to germinate, though it be alter many days. In this case it took a 
hundred years to produce a mechanic of sufficient enterprize to 
realize the deductions of philosophy. This fortunate inventor was 
Edwin Wesson, whose improved rifle, the present standard of excel- 
lence, was brought before the public in 1841. 


1 1 


+ which we take first the 


Let us devote a moment here to the principles that enter into the 
! an! 


c 


construction and use of the rifle, in d 


jast division of Mr. Chapman’s treatise. The leading principle o! 


construction, and that which distinguishes it from the musket, is, 
“the giving of the bullet a rotary or spinning motion round its axis, 
and keeping that axis as near as may be, coincident with its lire of 
flight or progressive motion, thus enabling the bullet to overcome 
any undue deflection, by presenting its irregularities of weight and 
form in circular succession to the friction of the atmosphere, during 
the whole course of its flight.” The reader may very likely exclaim, 
“and if this is all, why not settle the matter by making the bullets 


, 


perfect in shape and of uniform density.” The answer is that the 
long demonstrated superiority of the rifle shows that we cannot, by 
any nicety of preparation, bring the bullet to such perfection. Ha- 
ving thus settled that the leading peculiarity of the rifle is essential 
to the true flight of the bullet, there has been added to this, every 
quality that tended to preserve to the weapon it first efficiency, to 
promote the easy handling of it and to secure the power of sighting 
it with the nicest accuracy. The barrel is made of fine cast steel, 
of thickness greatly beyond that of the musket, and the exterior of 
an octagon shape,—to ensure equality of metal throughout,—the 
perfect preservation of the form of the bore against accident, the 
wear of use and the violence of the explosion,—to allow the firm 
grasp of the hand in holding it, &c. So also the end of the stock is 
made to fit close upon the arm against which it is held. But these 
things belong not necessarily to the rifle, only that having the one 
marked superiority noticed above, it alone has been deemed worthy 
to receive these many nice additions, by way of perfecting it in all 
respects. 

The spinning motion of the bullet is effected by cutting in the bore, 
from end to end, a number of grooves spirally. The bullet, with the 
patch, being somewhat larger than the bore, fills up these grooves, 
and when forced into motion, is carried out in a spiral movement 
corresponding to the channels. 

In principle, the greater the degree of the spiral curve,—that is, 
the more rapid the rotary motion of the bullet round its axia,—the 

44 VOL. XIII.—No. 26. 
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longer will it maintain a perfect equilibrium during its flight. Boyt 
every increase in the degree of twist, increases the friction ahd 
so retards the velocity. The increase of the rotary motion, too, 
increases the friction and resistance of the air, with the same conge- 
quence of retardation. Velocity should be sacrificed only to the 
extent absolutely necessary to secure the true flight of the bullet 
and this is the limitation to the principle. The greater the calibre 
and the longer the range, the greater the degree of twist necessary 
to secure the full power of the weapon. : 

Another limitation of great importance depends on the fact that, 
with a certain rapidity of twist at the breech, it is impossible to hold 
the rifle still in firing it. The powder communicates a simple im- 
pulse to the bullet—that which propels it straight forward; but the 
spiral grooves interfere to modify this motion, and with a violence 
proportioned to the degree of twist. The effect is to give the rifle 
itself a motion in the same direction as the spiral movement of the 
bullet, destroying to the extent of it, the accuracy of the shot. Any 
one can feel, or rather cannot help feeling, this twisting motion, in 
shooting the common English Rifle, with a spiral curve of about 
one turn in three feet. Extend this spiral curve to one turn in six 
feet, and no such motion of the rifle is perceptible. The old Ameri- 
can Rifle was made on this plan. But it was made certain thata 
greater degree of twist was necessary to give the bullet its proper 
equilibrium and secure its true flight. To secure the advantages of 
both plans, without their defects, the grooves were made to com- 
mence at the breech with a twist equal to one turn in six feet, and 
regularly closed till they ended at the muzzle in one turn in three 
and a half feet, or for large calibre and long-range rifles, one turn in 
three feet. This “gaining twist,” as it is called, was the great im- 
provement of Mr. Wesson, although not his only one. There is no 
perceptible motion in firing this rifle, while its range and accuracy 
constitute an era in the history of the weapon. Another of the im- 


provements consists in what is technically called “ freeing” the bar- 
rel from the breech to within one and a half inches of the muzzle. 
What the precise process is, our author does not, and we cannot, 
explain ; but the effect is greatly to diminish the friction of the bul- 


let, both in loading and discharging it. Still another consists in the 
introduction of the loading muzzle, the invention of Mr. Alvan 
Clarke. The value of this consists, not in giving any new quality 
of accuracy to the perfectly made rifle, but in preserving the quality 
through a length o: time. And its necessity may be estimated from 
the statement of our author, that the best made cast steel rifle will, 
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after 300 shots, sensibly deteriorate in the aceuracy of its perform- 
ance,—while, by the protection of the loading muzzle, the accuracy 
of the piece is secured so long as the general perfectness of the 
barrel remains unimpaired, 

The “sights” have also shared in the general improvement of the 
rifle. One manifest superiority of the old fashioned long rifle, was 
in the distance of the sights from each other. Any slight imperfec- 
tion in sighting, will affect a long gun in a much less degree than a 
short one, which accounts for the ease with which good marksmen 
may do excessively bad shooting with the rifle-barrel pistol. The 
improved rifle, being much shorter in the barrel than the old one, 
is relieved from the mischievous consequence by the substitution of 
a different sighting, which is also in itself much more perfect. The 
front sight is a bead, formed by filing down a wire, so that as it is 
presented to the eye, it is a mere thread having the bead at the top— 
the whole protected by a thimble. It is inserted in the barrel in the 
usual way, and capable of being moved in either direction, to regu- 
late the side variations of the shots. The back sight is a circular 
plate with an orifice in the middle, inserted by a screw of a fine 
thread, in the stock at the break off, and elevated or depressed to 
regulate the point blank range of the rifle. The distance of the 
sights in the short rifle, is thus made almost equal to that of the 
mach longer barrel which it has superseded, and the adaptation of 
them to perfect accuracy is also much improved. 

A still further and final improvement, suggested by Mr. Chapman 
himself, is the introduction of a small telescope in the place of these 
sights, standing in the same fixtures and somewhat longer than 
their distance from each other. For target shooting, and for all use 
of the rifle where the object is a still mark, these are very great im- 
provements ; but for shooting at moving objects, and for every use 
of the rifle where a quick sight is required, the old crotchet and 
silver sights are still indispensable. The telescope can be substituted 
for them to a greater extent than the bead and globe sights, but 
there are cases where neither the one nor the other could be at all 
used. Thus much, omitting minutie, appertains to the rifle proper, 
as it is comes from the manufacturer’s hands. But this is only the 
beginning of rifle shooting. 

The bullet is, of course, a principal matter. Various aberrations 
from the spherical form have been adopted as improvements at dif- 
ferent times, but all of them to the loss instead of gain in efficiency, 
until the long and pointed bullet, with the flat base, was introduced 
by Mr. Alvan Clarke. Its weight is double that of the spherical 
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bullet suited to the same calibre, and it admits, of course, of a charge 
of powder proportioned to its weight, limited only by the power of 
the calibre to allow the perfect ignition of the charge. The quality 
of the lead, and the advantages and disadvantages of hardening it, 
are matters for the proper understanding of which the reader is re- 
ferred to Mr. Chapman’s book. 

Last, but not least, is the powder. It is that element of the sub- 
ject hardest to explain, hardest to understand, and concerning which 
we find the pages of our author least clear. Some points, however, 
we may venture to say, are settled. There is a peculiar power 
generated by the act of combustion, or conversion of the solid mat- 
ter into the gaseous, and experiment has proved that this power 
ought to be fully evolved in the course of the passage of the bullet 
through the barrel. If the powder does not all burn in the barrel, 
its power is so far wasted ; if it burns too quick, the force is violently 
expended on the vis inertia of the lead, a sudden recoil of the piece 
is produced, and the intense heat and propulsive blow may melt and 
fracture the bullet, to a degree sufficient to destroy all certainty in 
the shot. Our author repeatedly speaks of “ upsetting” the bullets, 
by the use of too much and too pure powder, but leaves us to con- 
jecture the meaning of the word. As however, he attributes the 
effect to the sudden generation of intense heat, and in one case has 
substituted for the word, the phrase “knocking the bullets into a 
cocked hat,” and further says that sone marksmen have imprudently 
sought a remedy in using hardened lead, we have felt justified in 
translating “ upsetting” into “melting.” The reason why hardened 
lead cannot be safely used, is that it is found impossible to secure to 
the compound a uniform density, and that the hardening impairs the 
essential quality of non elasticity in the lead. 

This rule in regard to the combustion of the powder, of itself fixes 
a limit to the length of the rifle-barrel, for although a quality of 
powder could be made, suited to any length of barrel, its action 
would be anything but suited to the necessities of rifle-shooting. 
The nearer we can arrive at instantaneous combustion, without 
shaking the steadiness of the piece, and without danger of fractur. 
ing or “upsetting” the bullets, the Jess time do we allow for disturbing 
causes to interfere with the accuracy of the shot. 

The rule also manifestly fixes a limit to the strength and purity of 
the powder used. Experiment must determine the size of grain 


and degree of quickness of powder proper for each calibre and 


length of barrel, but our author unhesitatingly condemns Dupont’s 
and the fine English sporting powder, as unfit for the rifle. He illus- 
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trates the point by reference to gun-cotton, from the inv@ntion of 
which so much was anticipated and so little is to be realized. in re- 
gard to fire-arms. [tis a much purer compound than the finest 
powder ; it burns with extreme quickness and almost without resi- 
duum. These were thought to be its merits at first, but a linle exe 
perience has shown that in consequence of these qualities it cannot 
be used in guns without putting the sportsman in much the same 
danger as the game. He might have found still stronger support 
for his position, in the well known action of percussion powder, 
which burns almost instantaneously and exerts its violence so equally 
in every direction that as a charge in a gun, no strength of metal 
could withstand it. From hence, it seems that the propulsive, as 
distinguished from the fracturing power of explosive compounds, de- 
pends upon the gradual disengagement of the gaseous matter, and 
that a certain amount of impurity, or matter not convertible into gas, 
is necessary to qualify the intense heat of the combustion and the 
excessive local violence of the explosion. In | »wwder of the right 
degree of purity, the part not ignited is driven along the barrel, and 
the process of combustion continues from the breech to the muzzle 
distributing the explosive force and the heat equally through the 
whole. 

Thus far we have followed that part of Mr. Chapman’s book 
which treats of the theory of the rifle and rifle-shooting, though we 
have taken suggestions from the preceding chapters, and have added 
such explanations and remarks as seemed germane to the matter. 
We shall not attempt anything like an abstract of the practical por- 
tion of the work, nor do we write with any view of providing a sub- 
stitute for it, but rather by hinting at its leading topics, to direct at- 
tention to the carelul and complete manner in which the rifle has 
been, now for the first time, discussed by an adept. 

In the practical part, every implement, article and process neces- 
sary to the complete equipment, loading and preserving the rifle, is 
fully and simply described, and very careful directions are given to 
young marksmen for the handling of,the piece, with several chap- 
ters devoted to the causes of error in shooting the rifle. Among his 
training directions to marksmen, there is one ending so naively and 
unexpectedly, that we must transcribe it. [t is good practice to 
sit down at rest and take aim, and fire caps on an empty weapon 
with telescopic sights, observing how the stroke of the lock moves 
the weapon sideways, and also, how much and how quick you are 


liable to flinch—for I verily believe we all flinch more or Jess; but 


the great point to arrive at, and which can only be done by constant 
* 
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trainin, or the possession of a very healthy nervous system, is, not 
to flinch before you touch the trigger, but after, when the recoil has 
taken place.” “In the meantime,” says the prudent Dr. Buchan, in 
his directions to hypochondriacs, “let the patients take care to pre- 
serve themselves uniformly tranquil and in good spirits!’ The can- 
tion of the excellent author of the Domestic Medicine, seems scarcely 
harder to follow, than that of Mr. Chapman, touching the article of 
“ flinching,” the peculiarity of which disturbing motion, one would 
say, consists in its being beyond the will, and quite out of the juris- 
diction of the reflective powers. 

But we must not altogether pass over these practical directions. 
It would be to leave the reader in the dark, as to the amount of use- 
ful information contained in this portion of the volume. The nicety 
of rule for the construction of the rifle. would, as the author remarks, 
be ingenuity and skill wasted, if, when finished, it is to be delivered 
over to the handling of ignorance and carelessness. To bring out 
the qualities of the weapon, no less of knowledge, caution and ex- 
actitude are required, in the handling, than in the making of it to 
insure their existence. The quality of the powder being determined, 
nothing short of the weighing of the charges can secure their exact 
equality. jut this not being practicable except in target-shooting, 
a carefully measured charger should be used, into which the powder 
should be poured through a small orifice and slowly, and it should 
always be filled to the same exact measure. Furthermore. as all 
powder is unequal in grain, and the effect of much motion is to set 
tle the dust and small grains to the bottom, the flask should not be 
exhausted, but the last third of it delivered over to baser uses. 

The form of the bullet being also granted,—that of the Jong and 
pointed picket with a flat base,—there follow requisites and conse- 
quences very necessary to be observed. It must be perfect in shape, 
and the means for effecting this in the casting and after treatment, 
to the finishing touch of the swedge, are fully explained. The patch 
is to be cut of the true shape, the true size, and the best sort of stuff, 
and to be moistened by spitting on it, and not otherwise. The vt- 
most nicety is called for in placing the bullet upon the muzzle, and 
a particular instrument is used to secure the true starting of it, so 
that it may maintain a position perfectly upright, when it takes its 
place on the powder. Not only is this care necessary to secure the 
bullet in its true position, but also to preserve its form perfect,—any 
bruising or irregular creasing of the surface, being so much detracted 
from its power of maintaining a true flight, and increasing the fric- 
tion of the air. A decided variation in the performance of a rifle 


may be produced, with the same charges, by sometimes setting the 
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bullets down lightly, and sometimes ramming them withforce. The 
former is considered ‘he better mode, for several reasons stated by 
our author. 

Three rifles having sufficiently marked distinctions to be considered 
each a species of the genus rifle, are described in this volume with 
some particularity. First is the Wesson rifle, which for target prac- 
tice is considered superior to all others. It is 2 feet 8 inches in length, 
of the calibre of 90, or 43 pickets to the pound, is provided with 
Clarke’s patent loading muzzle, and with globe and bead sights. 
The weapon which our author recommends as the most effective 
armament for rifle regiments, differs little from this in substantial 
qualities. It isan inch longer, is of the calibre of 70, or carrying 
about a half-ounce picket ball, is without the loading muzzle, and 
has the common open sights. It will throw a ball with fatal effect 
more than 1000 yards, and, in the hands of men trained to its use» 
would indeed be a formidable weapon of war. 

We have then a description of a four-barrel rifle, the invention of 
Mr. Chapman himself. It is strongly and simply made, having a 
right and left lock, and requiring but a single turn to bring all four 
barrels to the discharge. The calibre is the same as that of the 
Wesson target rifle, the length of the barrels 20 inches, and the 
weight of the piece 14 pounds,—not greater than that of the heavier 
rifles used by Western hunters. The performance of this rifle is 
admirable. Says our author, “I can hit, with one I have in my pos- 
session, a 9 inch ring, at 40 rods, with the four barrels in succession.” 

Lastly, he introduces the now famous Wesson pistol,—a weapon 
that has excited more astonishment and admiration among marks- 
men than any of its bigger cotemporaries. The barrel is only 12 


inches long and the calibre 120 to the pound, but its performance 
for the distance of 200 yards, is scarcely inferior to that of the rifle. 

We have by no means supposed ourselves, in this notice, to be 
merely attracting attention to a matter of curiosity, or paying a tri 
bute to the vanities of holiday amusement. The rifle, as we said 
before, is our national weapon, and the thorough mastery of it in its 
most improved form and clothed with its most terrib! 
ence Universal skill in 


e power of des- 


truction, is a grand element of national del 
the use of fire-arms, is to us in the place of the standing armies of 
Europe, and it as well deserves as chivalry, to be called “the cheap 


defence of nations.” 
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3.— Views and Reviews in American Literature, History and Fiction, 
By the Author of “the Yemassee,” “Life of Marion,” “ His. 
tory of South-Carolina,” “Richard Hurdis,” &c., &c. Neyw- 
York: Wiley and Putnam. 


Tue two series of Mr. Simms’ occasional pieces, published by 
Wiley & Putnam, as part of their “ Library of American Books,” 
are united in the volume before us and make a book of only mode- 
rate dimensions. They embrace merely a selection from the mass 
of the author's critical pieces, made apparently with the design of 
collecting only such as, from the subject and the point of view in 
handling it, were of a general and permanent interest—and espe- 
cially such as were indentified with the character, history and genius 
of his country,—such in short as were peculiarly American. 

Mr. Simme is himself conspicuously, notoriously and devotedly 
American ;—he rejoices in the American Sagas of the Icelanders; 
believes the te mples of Uxmal to be nearly as old and much prettier 
than the pyramids; thinks the North American Indians equal to the 
Greeks and Trojans, and has a hearty liking for James Fennimore 
Co per, even when he said J. F. C. 


vagely. His Americanism has not cost him quite so bitter a war- 


grumbles and growls most sa- 
fare as it has Mr. Cooper, but he too has had his share. and all the 
more certainly and generally bestowed, because the very first page 
of the very first series, opens with an essay headed, ‘Americanism 
in Literature.” To those who hold that we are only English ina 
state of transposition, this seems a plain declaration of hostility and 
note of defiance, and to one who had only heard our Fourth of July 
Orations, it would be surprising to note how many persons felt them- 
selves challenged to battle by the provocation. Accordingly, Mr. 
Simms has been mightily abused for maintaining that the best themes 
for the genius of a nation were those which were most intimately asso- 
ciated with its political, moral and social history and development. 
According to this, says one, “ Romeo and Juliet” is not an English 
play, because the scene is in Italy. There is no answer to such cavil- 
ling, because the objection itself rests upon a difficulty of its own 
creating. It matters no more to the Romeo and Juliet, the Tempest, 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream and As You Like It, where the scene 
is laid, than it matters to the Prometheus, what particular mountain 
cliff you imagine the Titan to be chained to—they are all purely 
poetical creations, that appeal only to the universal heart and fancy. 
To Shakspeare, indeed, it is almost a necessity to give to all his 
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subjects this universal character, but it requires little study of him 
to see that what there is of local and national in his plays, is intensely 
and vividly English—as much so when the scene is laid in Athens 
as when it is laid in London. Before all authors, it is the eminent 
peculiarity of the great dramatist, that he is absolutely ideal, sha- 
ping all characters by his creative imagination, or that he makes his 
personal experience his sole guide, and presents men as he has seen 
them. His comic scenes are purely English, and his poetic are 
purely Shaksperean. By what rule are we to judge the nationality 
of Hamlet, Macbeth and Lear? There are proper names which 
indicate a locality, but what else? Ariel and Puck,—do they any 
more belong to the groves of Attica and the islets of the Mediterra- 
nean, because the scene is there laid? Shakspeare is great, fresh 
and original, because he ever wrote out of his abundant genius, or 
his exquisitely accurate observation, aud there is not in all his works 


the faintest trace of an ambition to imitate the form or preserve the 


proprieties of a foreign literature. If we wish to know what a lead 


en fetter such ambition may be to real genius, we should compare 
the Cataline, and Sejanus of Ben Jonson, with the Roman plays of 
Shakspeare, or even the less trammelled works of Ben Jonson him- 


self; or to take a more familiarinstance, we should compare the AZneid 
with the store-house from which it is drawn—the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer. And in this last case,we make the most favorable supposition 
possible, on behalf of foreign imitation ; for the Romans, in letters no 
less than in arms, were the most ingenious, graceful and original of 
borrowers. They took with an air of ownership, and appropriated to 
use with the assumed superiority of conquerors. As Mummius the sta- 
tues,so Terence and Catullus and Virgil and Horace seized the comic, 
lyric and epic monuments of Greece ;—so Tully, the treasures of her 
rhetoric and philosophy. Ifthe Latin alone had survived, we should 
have had reason to bless the genius of a nation that had produced 
so rich a harvest from a soil made of the ruins of a preceding civili- 


zation. But both have survived, and now let any man compare the 


copy with the original, if he wishes to see the native and resistless 
superiority of a literature springing fresh outof the hearts of a peo- 
ple, over a literature whose laws, subjects and even adornments, are 
stolen. 

In the several essays that follow, extending over a considerable 
portion of the first series of the “Views and Reviews,” with the 
title of “ History for the purposes of Art,” the author lays open and 
arranges the great and various elements of interest in the past his- 
tory of this continent, as suited to the uses of poetry and art, and 


perhaps in no man’s hands have these materials ever appeared so 
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various, so abundant and so respectable, as in his. We think, indeed 
that he has somewhat over-estimated them, and in some cases has 
claimed for poetry a license in dealing with the matter of history, 
that cannot be allowed. The range of what may be called the ro- 
mantic history of this continent is very great, but is only to a limited 
degree that its matter is subject to modification by the poet. Our 
colonization, extensive as it was, full of adventure by sea and land, 
and marked with a deadly struggle of races, presents aspects more 
various, enterprises on a scale far grander, perils not less, and con- 
sequences more imposing than the colonization of the Greeks. But 
the latter belonged to a poetic period, as well as furnished poetic 
themes. There were no records to gainsay or correct the stories of 
the poets, who were the only historians, and whose object was to ce- 
lebrate their race, ana not to write its annals. There were no critics 
in those days, and every man did what was right in his own eyes. 
But the colonization of America was made in the broad daylight of 
a historic age,—an age of laws and charters and abundant books, 
Many of its leaders wrote minute accounts of their doings, and the 
government of the humblest colony was conducted under all the 
formalities of a permanent system and of written laws which survive 
in all their voluminous tediousness to our own day. Out of these 
records authentic and minute histories are compiled, and the doors 
are so far closed effectually on the poet. He cannot make a history 
for times over which the authority of veracious history is already so 
fully extended. He can do little to mould the events even into epic 
symmetry. Their order is already settled, and none of the credulity, 
of the faith, on which poetry feeds, can be given to a tale that per- 
ceptibly varies them. There is no chance even for that kind of epic 
history. like the earlier books of Herodotus and Livy, which delight 
us still more than romances, because we believe them more, though 
without much reason for the preference. There is indeed romance 
enough in many passages of European colonization and conquest in 
America—romance, that is, in the kind of enthralling interest and 
fascination which the recital of them produces—as the adventures of 
Captain Smith, of De Soto, of Gonzalo Pizarro, and of Orellana ; 
but their highest charm as stories rests in their truth as histories. 
What greater epic than the conquest of Mexico by Cortes; but to 
employ the creative or even the fashioning power of the poet upon 
that theme, would be to degrade it. Its precise form has been al- 
ready stamped in history, and romantic or epic poetry, that cannot 


exist aside {rom the human passion for veneration, would be strange- 
ly employed in robbing the historic monuments and temples of their 
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inscriptions and heroic statues. What is history, ought to be held 
sacred, Fiction may catch its tone, rise on its inspiration, fathom its 
characters, and by this aid may venture to fill its gaps, and diving 
beneath its surface may find treasures of harmony that appear not 
to the mere student of facts, and these are its leitimate property. 
The only rule for fiction in this case, is that it shall copy the spirit of 
history and be true to its essential characteristics. But so far as it 
deals with the facts of history, it must reverence them. For its 


} 


office here, is that of an illustrator, and that is not illustration which 
distorts or changes the very subject which it professes to light up. 
A poetical version of Ceesar’s civil wars, Lucan ess iyed, but who 
reads the Pharsalia? A poetical version of the triumph of Henry 
IV., Voltaire essayed, but who reads the Henriade? Not that as 
poems these works are without interest, or such proofs of genius as 
in other cases awakes interest, but because their subjects had been 
absolutely appropriated by history, and their highest moral and 
highest interest rested in the absolute verity of the story. 

But Mr. Simms understands all this, and admits it readily enough. 
One mistake, however, he seems to make—that of supposing that 
time will so darken the distinct features of historic periods, as to ren- 
der them fit subjects for the moulding and modifying labor of the 
poets. Time does not in fact produce any such changes. The age 
of Pericles, of Alexander, of Cesar, are no more in the power of the 
poets now, than in the life-time of these masters of men. And it is 
well worthy of observation, that Shakespeare, supremely free as he 
is from all mere mimicry of the times he embodies, is scrupulous in 
his deference to the facts of history, precisely in proportion as the 
histories themselves had claims to be considered authentic, and that 
in his Julius Casar and King Henry VIII., he has, least of all, at- 
tempted to modify the recorded events of the times. We have con- 
sidered Anthony and Cleopatra as a part of the same great drama 
with the first of these. It is certain that in these plays any serious in- 
novation on the received histories, would to that extent have diminish- 
ed both their interest and their dignity, while it is equally certain 
that none but the highest genius could have so managed these fami- 
liar histories as to invest them at once with the character of authen- 
tic story and impressive tragedy. Poetry, then, may deal with the 
most familiar passages of history, but in venturing on such ground, 
it must be with a guarded step and a reverend look.—with a convic- 
tion that its office is subordinate, and its liberty merely that of an il- 
lustrator. 

We might have supposed that our difference with Mr. Simms on 
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this point, was a mere difference in the form of expression, if he had 
not left his meaning beyond question, in his elaborate discussion of 
the treason of Arnold in reference to its adaptation for the purposes 
of poetry, and suggested changes in the facts of the story to such an 
extent, as to indicate an unequivocal irreverence for sober history, 
The proposition which our author lays down, “ that the chief value 
of history consists in its proper employment for the purposes of art,” 
which has made so many small critics lift up their hands in horror, 
is a very simple truth, taken with the latitude which he himself has 
assigned to art. History itsell; so far as it assumes the office of a 


teacher, so far as it proceeds by laws and confesses to an object, so 


far as it organizes, selects and vivifies, so far as it aims at fascinating 
the attention for the sake of moving the heart, enlightening the 
mind and influencing the lives of men,—history itself is only a form 
of art, and Mr. Simms’ so considers, and has so treated it. The se- 
paration of history from all such high motives and influences, and re- 
ducing it to the bare enumeration of skeleton facts or soulless con- 
jectures, is what he condemns and ridicules. Such history fortunate- 
ly needs no denunciation,—it being in itself far too dry and desolate 
a track for mankind, éven in momentary delusion, to be drawn into it. 
A critic in the North American Review violently rejects Mr. Simms’ 
doctrine, and expatiates upon the unspeakable value of finding out, 
(if there was any way of finding out,) who quarried the stone that 
lie in costly ruins on the site of Palmyra? We confess to the curi- 
osity ourselves, being slighly bit with the antiquarian spirit,—but all 
the world are not antiquarians, and besides, on any rational analysis 
of the passion, it will be found that the lively curiosity of scholars in 
regard to facts, seemingly trivial and isolated, is fed by the hope that 
every discovery may be connected with previous knowledge, and 
contribute something towards systematizing and interpreting the re- 
mains of the past,—that is, towards extending the legitimate domain 
of historic art. To a select few, doubtless antiquarianism is so much 
a trade or a monomania, that all appreciation of the value and uses 
of discovery, is lost in pure glorification over the disinterment of a 
buried fact. They are a harmless class of enthusiasts, and deserve 
not to be dealt hardly by,—except, perhaps, when they propose to 
publish by subscription. There is no danger of the disease becom- 
ing infectious—it is caught only by enormous and persevering labor, 
and fed by a devotion far too exacting to have attractions for the 
multitude of men. The proposition.of Mr. Simms, is in truth only 
this; that historical facts are worthless, so far as they do not embody 
a moral, and that so far as they do, they are proper subjects of art; 
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and in this shape, it is probable no critic will venture to dispute its 
truth. 

We have given particular notice to these peculiarities of the vol- 
ume before us, not only because they have been made the subject of 
much and disingenuous censure of the author, but because they form 
the feature of the volume. All his subjects, indeed, are American, 
and a considerable portion of each series is devoted to the develop- 
ment of those subjects or passages of American history or tradition 
suited to the uses of art; in the first series, under this title, and m the 


second, with manifestly the same design, under the title of American 


Sagas of the Northmen. The latter is a lively and pleasing abstract 


of the Icelandic Sagas, purporting to be a veritable record of disco- 
veries, adventures and settlements on this continent, before the time 
of Columbus. 

To these records Mr. Simms gives at least as much faith as they 
deserve,—apparently quite willing to enlarge that realm of historic 
twilight, so fruitful in poetic suggestion, without too severely judging 
of the evidence in favor of moving back the ancient landmarks. It 
matters little to history how the question is decided; for these disco- 
veries of the Northmen had no influence upon the subsequent colo- 
nization, and if they really belong to the antiquities of the land, they 
have no share in those of the people. We are separated from them 
as effectually as from the traditionary history of the Indians. In the 
one case, all trace of the Norse adventurers was lost before the ap- 
proach of the English colonists,—and in the other, the incompatible 
character of the races prevented the savage from modifying in the 
slightest degree the nationality of the conqueror. The personal and 
social habits, the laws and institutions of the colonists, took no hint 
or tinge from those of the aboriginal people, and if we have studied 
his ways and laws of individual and social! life, it has beeu only in 
the spirit of philosophic curiosity, as we study the habits of the bea- 
ver and the wolf. There are no means by which we, can identify 
their antiquities with our own, and the farther we go back the more 
widely do the roots of our respective origin lead us apart. 

A variety of reviews fills the remainder of this volume. Among 
them, that on Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans 
should be noticed, as embodying nearly every thing that has been 
well said since it was written, on the vexed questions between Bri- 
tish travellers and the British press on one side, and the people of 
the United States on the other. The review of Cooper’s literary 
career is a just and discriminating piece of criticism, and its charac- 
teristics are, torthe praise of the author be it said, essentially those 

45 VOL. x111.—Nno. 26. 
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which belong to all his literary criticism of his cotemporaries,—a 
manly tone and an independent judgment, equally remote from lavigh 
unmeaning eulogy, as from malicious or ungenerous censure. 

The review of -Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico exhibits our author 
in the character of a narrator. It is in fact a history in itself, follow. 
ing rapidly, but without essential omissions, the career of Cortez, 
and presenting a brief, continuous, exciting narrative of his achieve. 
ments, which may well serve all the purposes of history to those 
who have only time to read small books, and is perhaps still more 
interesting to the scholar as a reminder of the more remarkable fea- 
tures of a story which he has pored over with delight. In this de- 
partment of historical narrative, we know of no writer in our coun- 
try who is superior to Mr. Simms. His style is clear and his appre- 
ciation of the decisive and truly characteristic features of an event 
or train of events, is quick and just; while his sympathy tor true 
manhood, ever gives an elevated tone to his narrative. His life of 
Captain John Smith, the founder of Virginia, and still more recently, 
his life of the Chevalier Bayard, are admirable instances, equally 
favorable to bis literary ability in the handling, as to his manly and 
elevated taste in the selection of his subjects. To this last work we 
had thought to devote a separate chapter in this article, so greatly 
did we feel indebted to the author for the lively pleasure with which 
we read it. But we can only give it a passing commendation, and 
say that there is not within our knowledge a book of biography more 
fraught with useful and elevated lessons, and more worthy to be 
earefully and often studied, than this life of the Chevalier Bayard. 
To the young, especially, it will prove a noble incentive to the culti- 
vation of every virtue ;—to the young,—but all books are written 
for the young, if they are meant to live, for the young alone can 
learn. And this reminds us of the last effusion from the pen of Mr. 
Simms—an Oration entitled Self-Development, delivered before the 
literary societies of Oglethorpe University, Ga, It is expressly ad- 
dressed to the young, exhibiting impressively the grand part which 
each individual must act in the process of his own training for the 
business of life. Since Dr. Lieber’s admirable discourse for a simi- 
lar occasion, on the character of the gentleman, we have met with 
nothing more worthy to be commended to the careful study of young 
men, than this oration of Mr. Simms. 
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4.—Biographia Literaria ; or Biographical Sketches of my Lite- 
rary Lifeand Opinions. By Samvuet Tayvor Coverinee. 
From the second London Edition, prepared for publication, 
in part, by the late Henry Nelson Coleridge; completed and 
published by his Widow. 2 vols. New-York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 1847. 


Tue Biographia Literaria of Coleridge was published nearly 
twenty years before his death. The second edition of it was issued 
in London in the year 1847. Such want of popularity in a work 
possessing somewhat at least ofthe interest of autobiography, and 
concerning a man universally acknowledged to have great powers, 
whether as poet, metaphysician or critic, and who, moreover, had, 
or should have had, the full advantage of having been the target of 
as much and as sharp abuse as party ever aimed at one individual,— 
such entire absence of sympathy, we say, in a work so commended 


to popularity, is almost beyond explanation. One cause, doubtless, 


was the absence of continuous narrative and piquant anecdote. It 
is not a Life, and only to a limited extent is it even a development 
of literary opiaion. No scandal, no confessions, no bitter retorts 
upon enemies, and but the most moderate space given to the consi- 
deration of his own personal grievances. The author looks down 
upon the turmoil of those muddy waters that the evil spirit of party 
had let loose upon him, with much the same indifference as if he 
had got away from the world and was scrutinizing its affairs through 
a telescope from the safe height of a distant planet. The public 
retorted upon him the indifference he expressed for, them, and re- 
venged their quarrel, as he had proposed to do his, by turning their 
back upon him. 

Another cause of the little success of the book, was that no small 
portion of it was occupied with certain preludes and hints of a sys- 
tem of metaphysics, rather startling, very German and altogether 
incomprehensible. German metaphysics were more of a bugbear 
then than they are now, and if the English public have not yet 
learned to believe that Kant was the perfection of all philosophy, 
they have at least ceased to regard him as the embodiment of all 
evil. 

There were some features of the Biographia Literaria, those 
which will form its enduring charm, that ought to have secured it 
cotemporary approval. The entire absence of personal retorts and 
scandalous gossip, should at least have disarmed hostility, and might 
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have been hailed as a welcome novelty, at a time when the public 
was dosed ad nauseam with the quarrels of authors. The pure and 
perspicuous English of the composition could not be denied. The 
magnanimity, the force and beauty of the defence of Southey, should 
have received applause, ata time when it was rare enough for wri- 
ters to defend any body but themselves,—or that other form of self 
their party. His analysis of Wordsworth’s poetical theory and po- 
etical works, in which he shows that all which is admirable, which 
is immortal, in short, which is poetical in the ‘latter, is at irrecon- 
cileable war with the principles of the former, must be admitted to 
be one of the choicest pieces of philosophical criticism in the lan- 
guage, and might have won the favor equally of the friends and 
enemies of the author of the “Lyrical Ballads ;”—the former by 
establishing his claims to high rank as a poet, and the latter by dis- 
sipating forever that theory of poetry which had ostensibly been the 
cause of their hostility. 

But there was a chapter on modern reviewing, which was not to 
the taste of the critics; and another on the trade of authorship, 
which pleased neither the penny-a-liners, nor the producers of poetry 
at so much the foot—a kind of “ measure” not known to the ancients, 
and for whose reputation the moderns were therefore sensitively 
alive. It needed no more to kill the book in the estimation of all 
those who rule the kingdom of letters, and it was killed accordingly. 
That is to say, neither the author nor the publisher made a penny 
by the publication. Other death they had no power to work upon 
it; and it is now securely placed among the choice treasures of lite- 
rature. 

The present edition of the B. L. is very much enlarged by the 
addition of an Introduction, of Notes and Appendices, containing 
matters of an interest not quite proportioned to their bulk. The edi- 
tion was designed and in part prepared by the nephew and son-in- 





law of the Poet, Henry Nelson Coleridge. To a portion of the text 





he added valuable and interesting notes, and left the commence- 
ment of a Biographical Supplement, which so far as it goes, supplied 
the grand deficiency of the original work. But he died, leaving his 
labor unfinished. His widow, the daughter of the poet, has essayed 
to complete it. What we find fault with in her performance, is that, 
with the amplest materials, she has not attempted to shed one ray 
of light on the biographical obscurities ; while without, we may pre- 
sum2, the very best qualifications, she has undertaken to light up all 
the obscure passages in her father’s theological and metaphysical 


opinions. We could have spared all this, and the world might be 
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trusted, in the long run, to take Coleridce’s philosophy for what it is 


worth, without the elucidations of Mrs. Coleridge. She has un- 


doubtedly shown a he ip of learning in this labor of love, but by no 
means, of learning sufficiently me} wel nd systematised, to make 
her expositions a labor of love to the reader 


There are at the conclusion of the first volume of the B. L., some 


chapters introductory to a full philosophical exposition of the power 
and offices of the Imagination, which the author had written and 
designed to iutroduce into his work, but was persuaded by a friend 


} ; } 
I 


to suppress on the ground that it was unsuited t plan and would 


very much increase its size and cost; while, on the other hand, it 
would form an appropriate part reneral philos yphical work, 
which Coleri loe had alrea y les one d l nounced. This latter 
was never executed; but what has be ne of the fragment on the 
“Imagination or Esemplastic Power?” The ly, who is profuse 
of notes and explanations where they are not needed, has said not 
one syllable on the subject,—-not even to inform us whether the sup- 
pressed chapter was still in existence,—not even to say that the heirs 


of the name and goods of the dead philosopher, had been tempted 
to hunt for these “ Sybilline Leaves.” We were so at a loss to ac- 
count for the omission, that we would not believe it till after the most 
careful examination. A treatise of Coleridge upon the Imagination, 


master as he was equ illy of the mysteries of poetry ind metaphy- 


sics, could not fail to be of the highest interest and value. It is pro 
bably no longer in existence, and has taken its place among those 
treasures of genius and learning, the magnitude of which the world 
believes all the more devoutly, while it mourns over their irreparable 


loss. 


5.— Greek Reading Book, Jor the Use oJ Schools ; Containing the 
Substance of the practical Introduction to Greek Construing 
and a Treatise on the Greek Particles, by Tuomas K. Ar- 
NoLp, and also a Copious Selection from Greek Authors, with 
English Notes, critical and « xplanatory, ana a Lexicon. By 
Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M., Editor of the “New Testament 

Historical Books,” ““Arnold’s Se 


New-York: D. Ap- 


in Greek, with Notes on t 


e 
— 


ries of Greek and Latin B 


pleton & Co. 1848, 


ArpLeton’s Series of Elementary Books,—Grammars, Read- 
ing Books, &c.. of the ancient and 1 eri ruages, are very 


pleasant to look upon,—-neat in typography r in the page, of 
~* 
A5 
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convenient size and prettily bound. The Publishers have shown 
themselves masters of their vocation, and will have the credit of 
greatly improving, as far as lay within their province, the character 
of school books. But thergmre other parties to this manufacture of 
books, whose office is of a. import to their value, than the pub- 
lisher’s. In vain the eye delights in the compact volume and pleasant 
page, if the author or editor have not informed it with true scholar- 
ship and trusi-worthy instruction. We have given to the vol- 
umes of this series no such careful examination as would justify us 
in pronouncing a general judgment of their merits, and are very far 
from desiring to take such a responsibility ; still less, of venturing a 
censure without judgment. For the most part they have seemed 
to be carefully edited and by men well quallified for the task. Ocea- 
sionally, we have noted what seemed to be a proof of too much 
haste in the manufacture of these books. In Ollendorff’s German 
Grammar, for instance, there recurs on nearly every page of the pro 
gressivt lessons, an anomalous form of expression of which we find 
no trace of explanation, either in the lessons themselves or in the 
systematic grammar that follows. Doubtless a German teacher 
would give the explanation in two words,—that these books are in- 
tended in some sort as a substitute for teachers, especially in the 
case of those who have other occupation than going to school. To 


such, the anomalies of a language are the only difficulty in the way 
of its acquisition, and they demand explanations of each of these. 
But this is a slight fault and will not prevent the new German 
Grammar from superseding all others. 

This method of progressive lessons,—beginning with the simplest 
phrases expressing the grammatical connection of the simplest parts 
of speech, and proceeding step by step to the full and complicated 
sentences of the orator and the poet, and illustrating by examples, 
rather than formally announcing, the grammatical rules applicable to 
each stave of advancement,—has been extended to the ancient as 
well as the modern languages, and Arnold’s Series of Greek and La- 
tin Schoo! Books, though nut the first, is probably the best of this 
kind. Inthe hands of the American Publishers, they have under- 
gone ¢ iderable changes, and the one before us, especially, has 
received a new form from the labors of its editor. It contains in the 
first place, Arnold’s series of lessons, abridged; then a hundred 
pages of extracts from Greek authors; copious notes on these ex- 
tracts ; a treatise on the Greek Particles, and lastly a Lexicon. 

In regard to the plan of the first part, it is very certain that the initial 


language in a course of education, ought to be taught in the simplest 
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way,—that the lessons are child’s lessons, and should approach as 





- 


near as possible to the method which experience has approved in 


—_ 





























r teaching the mother-tongue to infants. The spirit of this method 

t should probaby be retained in teaching «all living languages, where 

; a principal object is to gain the power of speaking them, and there- 

’ fore it is important to store the memory with a great fund of collo- 
quial expression, and where moreover, by the aid of native teachers, 
we may make sure that the genuine. language, and not a counter- 
feit, is taught. None of these conditions are applicable to the Greek 

janguage, and only the first of them to the Latin,—for it is no longer, 

as formerly, the universal language of scholars. But Latin still 
continues to be the first serious study in a course of education, and 
while it so continues, must be adapted to the capacity of children. 

It must be taught through a long series of ascending lessons—the 

earlier of them smacking strongly of the nursery. 

But it may be worth while to consider whether, circumstances 
having changed, we should not do wisely to change with them. It 
is our settled conviction that the Latin should be displaced, as the 
initial study of academies, and the French substituted. For this, 
many good reasons might be given. It is much easier of constrac- 

, : tion than the Latin,—nearly resembling the English in the order of 

expression, and in the substitution of words of re lation for the inflex- 
ions of the ancient languayves. It is the natural connecting link be- 

, tween the English and Latin; and what is of great importance, it 

| can be taught by native Frenchmen, and through the medium of a 
complete system of elementary books from the schools of France 

: Finally, a large portion of the boys in our cities, go through the 

course of our preparatory schools, and stop there. At the cost of 

) much time they gain a smattering of Latin, which they have neither 

opportunity nor temptation, afterwards, to improve into a thorough 

knowledge of the language. They forget it all in far less time than 

was consumed in learning it. But the knowledge of French, which 
can be made much more perfect, with t! ime study, is an acquisi- 
tion of solid advantage, for which there is frequent use in nearly every 
walk of life, and which is not only likely to be retained, but constantly 

improved and enlarged in the intercourse of society, and in the 
every-day reading for information. 

If this substitution were made, we might safely and wisely leave 
Latin and Greek to be learned through the medium, not of child’s 
books, but of Latin and Greek authors. Boys would then commence 

| the study of these languages, at the age of twelve or fourteen, with 


<ening feeling which 







minds somewhat prepared, and without that dar 
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so commonly besets the early years of education now—that their 
lessons are a mere task, to avoid which is to escape from oppression, 
We might then have a preparatory course in Greek, that would be 
a worthy introduction to the study of that noble tongue. Such a 
course should embrace several of the books of Herodotus’ History,— 
the Siege of Syracuse from Thucydides,—some of the Lives of Plu- 
tarch,—that admirable burlesque of travellers’ marvels, the True 
History of Lucian, which ought to be made a school book, if for no 
other reason, because it is the original of Baron Munchausen,—the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, and a proper selection of poetry. All that 
portion of the Odyssey, commencing with the return of Odysseus to 
Ithaca, and e 


and marvellously interesting epic, is admirably suited for a class 


iding with the slaughter of the Suitors, a complete 


book, and of no greater bulk or more difficult mastery than the first 
six books of the Ainéid. The course of study we have here indicted 
may seem fi rhtfully large, but compare it with the preparatory 
course in Latin:—the entire works of Virgil, the Histories of Sal- 
lust, the Commentaries of Cesar, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and 
a dozen complete Orations of Cicero, are not more than is demanded 
for entrance into the better Colleges, and this is a much more exten- 
sive course than we have suggested for Greek. Whereas the lat- 
ter is not only a language far more copious and subtle than the La- 


tin, consequently more difficult of acquisition, but it is beyond com- 


parison, more worthy of profound examination as a great treasure- 
house of genius. 

Thus much we have had to say in reference to the first part of this 
book, from which it will be seen that, in what we consider a perfect 
system of teaching Greek, all such puerilities as these progressive 


lessons, would find no place. As things are, itis very well, and pro- 
bably Arnold’s reading books are the best of the kind. 

The remainder of the volume, for good or bad, must be credited 
to its American Editor, the Rev. J. A. Spencer. The extracts are 


for the most part adopted from the old Coll. Gree. Min., and have 


therefore an established reputation. The Lexicon, we are sorry to 
say, is defective. A considerable list of words in the text is not to 
be found in it, and there are significations attached to some words 
in the notes, of which we find no trace in the lexicon. This is all 
wrong, and indicates a want of mature preparation in the Editor for 
his task. The notes are full and generally appropriate, though the 
few instances in which the Editor has ventured into the larger field 
of philosophical annotation, are by no means favorable to his preten- 


sions. Nothing short of native obtuseness certainly could have aid- 
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ed him to put such a leaden extinguisher upon the wit of that pretty 


anecdote of Philoxenus and Dionysius. But there is not much of 
this sort of translation of Attic salt into English marsh, and it should 
not be judged hardly. There is however, one instance of philological 
profundity that is too grotesque to be passe dover. It is the marvel- 
lous significance that he finds in the Homeric word Aaméwe. It oc- 
curs twice in the extract of the meeting of Hector and Andromache. 
The sweet wife of the Ilian hero meets him as he is about to return 
to the scene of battle, and stays him with her pathetic lament and 
remonstrance, which commences with this mysterious Aamove. A 
beautiful scene follows. Finally, Hector gently refuses her solicita- 
tions, and gives his farewell instructions, in a speech which he com- 
mences with this same word Aaiu.oviy only changing the gender. The 
note informs us that in the first instance, the word means “ strange, 
or wonderful man!” It is an interpretation not suited to the second, 
and accordingly, the learner is here cautioned that it signifies—“* O 
foolish one /—expressive of mingled chiding and affectionate solici- 
tude.” What a comprehensive word! But let us follow it a little 
further ; although we can have only the collateral glimmer, and not 
the direct light of Mr. Spencer’s critical candle to guide us. 

There is a passage in the second book of the Iliad, more famous 
out of the context than in it, as having formed one of the items of 
evidence in the trial of Socrates. Agamemnon, to try the spirit of 
the Greeks, presents a mournful picture of their position, and ad- 
vises that they abandon the war and go home. Instead of being 
fired at so humiliating a proposal, and éagerly demanding to be led 
against the foe, they take the chief at his word, and with thoughts of 
home, and wife and weans, suddenly kindled in their hearts, they 
pour tumultuously out of the agora, and hurry to their ships,—all but 
the Prince of Ithaca. He stood in scornful silence, a spectator of 
the shame of his countrymen. But the case was urgent, and aroused 
and inspired by Athené, he seizes the king’s sceptre and rushes 
among the fugitives. He exhausts the marvellous powers of his ora- 
tory to bring them back to a sense of their manhood and their duty. 


He has a speech suited to every nature and station. He arouses, 


and flatters the pride of the Princes—he represses with stern rebuke 
the insolence of the rabble. The form of these diverse speeches is 
given, and lo! each one opens with this same Aaiww‘we! As all had 
yielded to the same impulse, of course Ajax was among the home- 
sick multitude. He is easy to be seen, tall, bulky and solemn, but 


going with unusually long strides for his ship. The Prince of Itha- 
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ca pursues and overtakes him; he touches his arm with a gentle vio- 
lence, and looking up to him with a mingled expression of sorrow, of 
surprize and of reverence, he urges his remonstance. Aaimowe, begins 
Odysseus :—oh, for Mr. Spencer to tell us all the meaning with which 
the word is big! But it can scarcely signify less than this :—* Great 
son of Telamon, renowned alike for thy birth, thy courage and thy 
might !” He persuades Ajax. Two steps further, he sees Thersi- 
tes, As all run, of course he was among them. Least of all others, 
was he the man to “scorn running with his heels.” Odysseus hates 
him cordially—a pestilent rogue, always breeding disturbance,—té 
confess the truth, he is almost glad to find him running away, that 
he may have an excuse for berating him. He does not wait to get 
along side,—he would not touch him with his finger, but giving him 
a poke in the back with his sceptre, h2 begins :—Aasmove, says Odysse. 
us again :—inark the force of the word here—it means: “ Ha! you 
bald-pated, squint-eyed, hump-backed, bandy-legged, abortion of a 
man!” If the reader doubt all this, we refer him for authority to 
Mr. Spencer. 

But this is philology ran mad. The truth is, that in Homer, this 
word Aaimove, is simply a word of address, with as much flexibility,— 
with as much and no more significance, than the English “ Sir” and 
“Madam,” in their place. It does not change the case, that the 
word is significant by derivation. Trace back “ Madam” one step, 
and it means “my mother.” What should we say of a teacher of 
English, who, as often as he encountered the word, should attempt 
to load it with all the responsibility of the original signification? 
But enough of this. 

There is, we think, a defect in the arrangement of the matter of 
this volume—one, however, which it shares with a large part of our 
modern text books. The notes are placed in a body by themselves. 
Nothing should be put in a school book which is not intended to be 
used, and of course the more readily the better. Notes gathered at 
the end of a book are a perpetual inconvenience, costing at least 
twice as much time to consult them, asif they were at the foot of the 


. 


page to which they refer. The difficulty is aggravated here by the 


omission of all references to notes in the text. As this book is like- 


ly to come into general use, we trust that a second edition of it may 
undergo the careful revision of the Editor, and the deficiences and 
errors be corrected. 
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